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  ■■HliBI.WPi'Wn—   


NUMEROUS  are  the  publications  which  make 
their  appearance  before  the  public,  but  few 
attempts  have  been  made  in  this  part  of  the  world 
to  offer  a  ufeful,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fimple  trea- 
tife  on  the  difeafes  and  cures  of  this  valuable  and 
necelfary  fpecies  of  animals. 

The  following  flieets  are  offered  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  that  ufeful  and  long  neglefted  fcience,' 
which  deferves  a  much  greater  (hare  of  attention 
than  has  hitherto  been  beftowed  upon  it;  and,  fmce 
agriculture  has  been  found  to  be  the  bafis  of  our 
national  ftrength  and  improvement,  it  is  neceffary 
that  the  ftudy  and  nature  of  live  ftock  fhould  be 
particularly  attended  to,  and  above  all  others  this 
part  of  it  which  conftitutes  fuch  a  valuable  fhare  of 
the  farmer's  property,  and  on  which  fo  much  of 
\ih  interefl;  depends. 

It 
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It  has  been  obferved,  on  a  latfe  furvey  of  liye 
ftock  in  different  parts  of  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  that  a  proper  knowledge  of  this  domeftic 
animal  has  not  yet  been  acquired  by  numbers  of 
the  land-holders,  whofe  greateft  wealth  depends  on 
the  fuccefs  and  management  of  this  moft  ufeful 
animal. 

The  many  advantages  attendant  on  a  proper 
fludy  into  the  nature  of  cattle  has  been  fatisfaflorily 
verified  from  the  fuccefsful  pradice  of  the  late  Mr, 
Rowlin.  It  merits  every  encomium  that  a  long 
feries  of  profeffional  Ikill  and  abilities  can  juftly 
beftow  upon  deferving  worth,  and  it  gained  him 
the  honour  and  efteem  of  every  one  who  had  occa- 
fion  for  his  fervices.  His  experience  was  the  refult 
of  more  than  fixty  years  attention  to  this  avocation, 
and  his  chief  ftudy  was  to  be  ufeful  wherever  his 
prefence  or  advice  became  neceffary.  His  know- 
ledge of  the  animal,  and  its  general  diforders,  was 
indifputable,  and  his  remedies  proved  to  be  of  the 
greateft  utility.  His  perfeverance  kept  pace  with 
his  underftanding,  and  his  willingnefs  to  commu- 
nicate, what  might  be  of  fervice  to  future  ages, 
was  truly  charafteriftic  of  his  good  difpofition  while 
an  inhabitant  of  this  world.  He  died,  fincerely 
lamented  by  his  numerous  friends  and  acquaintance, 
in  1792,  aged  eighty-four  years;  and  moft  of  his 

time, 
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tinje,  from  his  youth,  was  devoted  to  the  intereft 
of  fociety  in  this  favourite  and  ufeful  ftudy. 

To  make  this  work  more  extenfively  ufeful,  I 
have  colleded,  from  natural  hiftory,  every  thing 
that  I  thought  would  contribute  to  its  worth,  which 
came  under  my  notice.  If  I  have  failed  in  the 
attempt,  I  calmly  reft  fatisfied  with  my  fate;  and, 
if  there  be  any  fhare  of  merit  in  the  work  itfelf, 
it  is  due  to  the  late  Mr.  Rowlin  and  others,  who 
have  fo  generoufly  favoured  the  defign.  If  I  may 
deign  to  offer  thanks  for  favours  received,  my  duty 
preffes  me  to  addrefs  that  great  luminary  of  fcienti- 
fic  learning,  Alexander  Munro,  M.  D.  ProfelTor 
of  Medicine,  Anatomy,  and  Surgery,  in  the  Uni- 
verfity  of  Edinburgh,  whofe  abihties  and  difinte- 
refted  refearches  into  ufeful  knowledge,  defervedly 
claim  the  thanks  not  only  of  individuals  but  of  his 
country. 

I  am  alfo  much  obliged  to  Mr.  William  Rowlin 
(nephew  to  Mr.  Jofliua  Rowlin)  of  Hollins,,  in  the 
parifh  of  Lamplugh  and  county  of  Cumberland,  for 
his  very  great  attention  and  civilities  in  forwarding 
the  work. 

Also  to  the  generous  and  difmterefted  conduct 
of  Mr.  John  Stanwix,  horfe  and  cow-farrier,  of 
Bolton-hall,  near  Wigton,  the  Eftate  of  the  Right 

Honourable 
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Honourable  George  O'Brien,  Earl  of  Egremont, 
&:c.  and  alfo  the  fame  to  Mr.  John  Aiken  of  Kirk* 
bank,  in  Annandale,  North  Britain,  the  Eftate  of 
Lord  Hopeton. 

And  next,  I  beg  leave  to  addrefs  my  Sub- 
fcribers  with  thanks  for  their  generous  fupport  in 
bringing,  before  the  public,  a  work  which,  I  hope, 
will  either  be  produdive  of  fome  fervice  to  the 
,  country  in  itfelf,  or  be  the  means  of  bringing 
forward  fome  abler  hand,  to  refcue  from  oblivion 
every  ufeful  fecret,  in  this  part  of  ufeful  fludy, 
which  remains  yet  unexplored,  which  is  the  fin- 
cere  wifli  of 

Your  much  obliged 

and  humble  Servant, 

COCKERMOUTH,  7 

October  loth,  1793.  j 

R.  WALKER. 


Elastic  Tubes  may  be  had  of  the  Editor,  or 
fpecimens  feen,  at  all  times,  by  applying  to  him, 
or  his  Agent  at  Cockermouth. 
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NATURAL  HISTORY 

O  F 

B  L  A  C  K  -  G  AT  T  L  E, 

O  K, 

THAT  SPECIES  OF  ANIMALS  WHICH  COME  UNDER 
THE  DENOMINATION  OF  THE  COW-KIND. 


GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

CLOVEN  footed  (with  or  without  horns)  the 
horns  bending  out  laterally.  Eight  cutting, 
teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  nine  in  the  upper  j  fkin 
along  the  lower  fide  of  the  neck  pendulous,  rounded 
horns  with  a  large  fpace  between  their  bafis.  Pen- 
nant's Britijh  Zoology,  •vol.  i.  i8. 

The  common  name  of  this  animal  has  not  yet 
been  generally  fettled  among  natural  hiftorians. 
M.  de  BufFon  calls  it  the  ox,  in  general  terms ;  but 
as  ox  denotes  a  caftrated  bull,  in  its  exprefs  fenfe, 

B  a 
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a  common  acceptation  of  the  word  to  all  fexes  and 
ages  cannot  fail  of  being  produdive  of  mifunder- 
flandings;  alfo,  Mr.  Pennant,  Mr.  Mills,  and  Mr. 
Marfhall,  all  give  it  the  appellation  of  ox  or  oxen. 

The  learned  and  celebrated  Dr.  Munro  of  Edin- 
burgh, gives  this  fpecies  of  animals  the  general 
name  of  Black-Cattle,  which  fignifies  both  the 
ox,  bull  and  cow,  in  every  ftage  of  exiftence,  this 
is  the  moft  clear  and  expreflive  term,  and  may, 
with  propriety,  be  received  as  a  ftandard. 

Their  particular  names  are  various,  and  differ 
according  to  age  and  fex,  the  derivation  of  words, 
or  provincial  names.  Bos  or  bovis  (in  the  Latin) 
fignifies  an  ox,  bull,  or  cow;  a  heifer,  a  largQ 
bead  of  any  kind,  &c. 

A  perfect  male  (in  Englifli)  is  called  a  bull,  at 
all  ages ;  the  firft  year  a  bull-calf,  the  next  a  year- 
ling, &c. 

A  perfeSl  female  is  called  a  quey  or  heifer  until 
the  agqi  of  four  years,  when  flie  takes  the  name  of 
cow,  and  retains  it  until  death. 

A  cajirated  male  has  the  various  names  of  ftot, 
fteer,  ox,  or  bullock,  from  the  time  of  caftration 
forward,  &c. 

The 
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The  female^  when  difmembered,  is  called  a  fpay- 
ed  or  cut-heifer  :  they  are  generally  fatted  for  the 
butcher  at  an  early  age.  The  free-marten  or  imperr 
fed  cow.    See  the  Natural  Hijiory.  • 

When  the  all-wife  Difpofer  of  events  thought 
fit  to  modulate  this  globe,  from  a  chaos  of  difor- 
ganized  matter,  into  a  habitation  for  millions  of 
animated  beings,  he  gave  it  a  numberlefs  hofl  of 
fatellites  and  attendants,  which  will  never  be  en- 
tirely comprehended  by  man,  but  will  for  ever 
witnefs  the  extent  of  his  power;  he  gave  to  man 
faculties  wherewith  he  may  explore  the  deepeft 
receifes  of  fcience,  and  hath  fet  no  bounds  to  im- 
provement ;  he  hath  fet  before  him  an  immenfe 
variety,  and  has  taught  him  a  never-failing  lelTon, 
of  juftice  and  ceconomy,  in  all  his  works.  To 
man,  the  moil  favoured  animal  in  the  creation, 
hath  he  given  power  and  dominion  over  the  reft; 
who,  as  a  focial  being  alone  is  obliged  to  the  arts 
and  fciences  to  fupply  his  wants;  nature  has  given 
to  inferior  animals,  clothing  fitted  to  their  various 
fituations  in  life,  and  the  earth  produceth  necelfa- 
ries  for  them  in '  abundance.  In  the  mofl;,,  diilant 
and  uncultivated  regions  of  the  earth,  man  exer- 
cifeth  his  prerogative  over  all  the  other  animal 
tribes;  but  the  cultivation  of  his  own  mind  only 
l^eeps  pace  with  his  opportunities  or  neceflities. 


When 
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When  men  and  animals  firfl:  became  acquainted, 
it  may  be  fuppofed,  with  the  greatefl  propriety, 
that  the  former  knew  very  little  of  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  latter,  further  than  that  their  flefh 
was  agreeable  to  the  palate,  and  their  fkin  ufeful 
for  warding  off  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather; 
but  time,  example,  or  neceffity  brings  on,  flowly 
and  infenfibly,  fome  degree  of  improvement  in 
every  corporated  fociety  where  civilization  has  a 
vefidence. 

If  we  look  back  towards  the  beginning  of  time, 
we  may  be  juftly  led  to  believe  that  the  arts  and 
fciences  have  been  very  flow  in  their  progrefs,  or 
have  met  with  frequent  lofles  on  their  way  to  us. 
The  cultivation  of  animals  and  vegetables  muH  em- 
ploy at  leafl  one  fourth  part  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  they  are  fo  nearly  related  to  each  other,  that 
the  profeflbr  in  one  fhould  be  a  practitioner  in  the 
other,  or  there  will  be  a  chafm  between  two  prin- 
ciples which  ought  to  be  united. 

Every  fpecies  of  animals,  under  the  domi- 
nion of  man,  has  been  in  a  wild  ftate  at  fometime 
or  other;  and,  from  the  wide  extent  of  fpace  in 
different  parts  of  the  univerfe,  the  difference  ap- 
pears fo  great  in  their  prefent  familiarized  ilate  to 
that  of  the  wild— that  many  judicious  obfervers 
have  been  led  to  believe  the  diffonance  of  fpecies 

when 
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when  they  abfolutely  derived  their  birth  from  ^ne 
common  p»irent. 

Domestic  animals  differ,  in  many  refpedsj 
from  wild  animals.  Their  nature,  their  fize,  are 
more  fluduating,  and  fubjeft  to  greater  changes, 
efpecially  in  the  external  parts  of  the  body.  The 
influence  of  cHmate,  which  afts  powerfully  upon 
all  nature,  exerts  itfelf  with  greater  efficacy  upon 
captive  than  upon  free  animals.  Food  prepared 
by  the  hand  of  man,  which  is  often  ill  chofen,  and 
fparingly  adminiftered,  joined  to  the  inclemency 
of  a  foreign  flcy,  produces,  in  the  progrefs  of  time, 
alterations  fo  deeply  engraven  that  they  become 
conftant,  and  are  tranfmitted  tp  pofterity.  I  pre- 
tend not  to  maintain,  that  this  general  caufe  of 
change  is  fo  powerful  as  to  alter  elTentially  the 
nature  of  beings,  whofe  conftitution  is  fo  perma- 
nently fixed  as  that  of  animals.  But  it  transforms 
and  mafks  their  external  appearance;  it  annihilates 
fome  parts  and  gives  rife  to  others;  it  paints  them 
with  various  colours ;  and,  by  its  aftion,  or  the 
temperament  of  the  body,  it  has  an  influence  on 
the  difpofitions,  infl:inds,  and  other  internal  qua- 
lities. The  modification  of  a  fmgle  part,  in  a  ma- 
chine fo  perfed  as  that  of  an  animal  body,  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  make  the  whole  feel  the  effeds  of  the 
^Iter^tion. 


It 
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It  is  for  this  reafon  that  our  domeftic  animals 
differ  nearly  as  much  in  difpofitions  and  inftinds, 
as  in  figure,  from  thofe  which  enjoy  their  natural 
ftate  pf  freedom.  Of  this  the  flieep  affords  a 
ftriking  example.  This  fpecies,  in  its  prefent  con- 
dition, could  not  exifl:  without  the  care  and  defence 
of  man:  it  is  alfo  much  changed,  and  very  inferior 
to  its  original  fpecies.  But  not  to  depart  from  our 
chief  objeft,  we  fee  how  many  changes  the  ox  has 
undergone,  from  the  combined  effefts  of  climate, 
food  and  management,  in  a  wild,  and  iji  a  do- 
meftic ftate. 

The  bunch  which  fome  oxen  carry  between  their 
flioulders,  both  in  a  domeftic  and  wild  ftate,  is  the 
moft  general,  and  moft  remarkable  variety.  This 
race  of  oxen  is  denominated  bifons ;  and,  it  has 
been  imagined,  till  now,  that  they  were  a  different 
fpecies  from  the  common  ox.  But,  as  we  are  cer- 
tain that  thefe  animals  produce  with  the  common 
kind,  and  that  the  bunch  diminifties  from  the  firft 
generation,  and  difappears  in  the  fecond  or  third, 
it  is  evident  that  the  bunch  is  only  an  accidental 
and  variable  character,  which  prevents  not  the 
bunched  ox  from  belonging  to  the  fame  fpecies 
with  our  ox.  Now  in  the  defert  parts  of  Europe, 
there  were,  in  ancient  times,  wild  oxen,  fome  of 
them  with  bunches,  and  bthers  without  bunches. 
Hence  this  variety  feems  to  be  natural,  and  to 
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proceed  from  the  abundance  and  more  fubftantial 
quality  of  the  food.  It  is  remarked,  that  even 
camels,  when  meagre  and  ill  fed,  have  not  the 
leaft  veftige  of  a  bunch.  The  ox  without  a  bunch 
was  called  vrochs  and  turochs  in  the  language  of 
the  Germans,  and  in  the  fame  language,  the 
bunched  ox  was  called  vifeii.  The  Romans,  who 
knew  neither  of  thefe  wild  oxen  till  they  faw  them 
in  Germany,  adopted  their  German  names.  From 
vrochs  they  made  'urus,  and  from  mfen,  hifon :  they 
nevei"  imagined  that  the  wild  ox  defcribed  by 
Ariftotle,  under  the  name  of  bonafus,  could  be 
one  or  other  of  thefe  oxen  whofe  names  they  had 
latinized. 

The  length  of  the  hair  is  another  difference  be- 
tween the  aurochs  and  bifon.  The  neck,  the  flioul- 
ders,  and  the  throat  of  the  bifon,  are  covered  with 
very  long  hair.  But,  in  the  aurochs,  all  thefe 
parts  are  covered  with  Ihort  hair,  fimilar  to  that 
on  the  reft  of  the  body,  except  the  front,  which 
is  covered  with  crifped  hair.  This  difference  of 
the  hair,  however,  is  ftill  more  accidental  than  that 
of  the  1)unch,  and  depends  likewife  on  the  food 
and  the  climate,  as  is  evident  in  the  goat,  flieep, 
&c.  Thus  neither  the  bunch  nor  the  difference  in 
the  length  of  the  hair,  are  fpecific  charatos,  but 
accidental  varieties  only. 
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A  more  extenfive  variety  than  the  other  two 
arifes  from  the  figure  of  the  horns;  to  which  cha' 
rafter  naturalifts  have  afcribed  more  importance 
than  it  deferves.  They  have  not  confidered,  that, 
in  our  domeftic  cattle,  the  figure,  the  fize,  the 
pofition,  the  diredion  and  even  the  number  of  the 
horns,  vary  fo  greatly,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  af- 
certain  what  is  the  real  model  of  nature.  In  fome 
cows,  the  horns  are  much  crooked,  and  hang  fo 
low  as  to  be  almofl:  pendulous;  in  others  they  are 
more  ereft,  longer,  and  more  elevated,  there  are 
entire  races  of  flieep,  with  fometimes  two,  fome- 
times  four  horns,  and  there  are  races  of  beeves, 
or  black-cattle,  without  horns.  Thefe  external, 
or,  as  they  may  be  called,  accelTory  parts  of  the 
body,  are  as  fluftuating  as  the  colours  of  the  hair, 
which,  in  domeftic  animals,  are  varied  and  com- 
bined in  every  poflible  manner.  This  difference  in 
the  figure  and  direction  of  the  horns,  which  is  fo 
frequent,  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  a 
diftinftive  charafter  of  fpecies.  It  is,  however,  the 
only  charafter,  which  our  naturalifts  have  adopted 
in  their  fpecies;  and,  as  Ariftotle  in  his  defcription 
of  the  bonafus,  fays,  that  its  horns  bended  inwards, 
they  have,  from  this  confideration  alone,  and  with- 
out having  ever  feen  the  individual,  feparated  it 
from  the  reft,  and  made  it  a  diftin<^  fpecies. 


In 
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In  this  variation  of  the  horns  df  dooieflic  animals, 
have  confined  our  remarks  to  fheep,  and  beeves 
or  black-cattle. 

The  mutilation  of  animals  by  caftration  feems 
to  injure  the  individual  only,  and  to  have  no  in- 
fluence on  the  fpecies.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
this  praftiee  reftrains  nature  on  the  one  hand,  and 
weakens  her  on  the  other.  A  fmgle  male,  obliged 
to  ferve  thirty  or  forty  females,  muft  be  enfeebled; 
befides  the  ardour  of  love  is  unequal.  It  is  cool 
in  the  male,  who  exerts  himfelf  beyond  the 
bounds  of  nature,  and  too  ardent  in  the  female, 
whofe  enjoyment  is  limited  to  an  inftant.  Of  courfe 
the  offspring  mufli  be  -  chiefly  tindlured  with  the 
feminine  qualities;  more  females  will  be  produced 
than  males,  and  even  the  males  will  partake  more 
of  the  mother  than  the  father. 

This  is  unqueft:ionably  the  reafon  why  more 
girls  than  boys  are  brought  forth  in  thofe  countries 
where  the  men  have  a  great  number  of  wives.  On 
the  contrary,  in  all  countries  where  the  men  are 
allowed  but  one  wife,  more  males  are  produced 
than  females.  It  is  true,  that,  in  domefl:ic  animals 
the  finefl:  males  are  feleded  to  become  the  fathers 
of  an  offspring  fo  numerous.  The  firfl;  produdions 
from  thefe  males  will  be  ft:rong  and  vigorous.  But, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  copies  taken  from 
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the  fame  mould,  the  original  impreffion  of  nature 
will  be  deformed,  or  at  leaft  rendered  lefs  perfed. 
The  race  muft,  therefore,  degenerate  and  become 
more  feeble. 

This,  perhaps,  is  the  reafon  why  more  monfters 
are  produced  among  domeftic  than  wild  animals; 
where  the  number  of  males  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
females,  they  have  not  the  liberty  of  following  their 
own  tafte.  They  are  deprived  of  that  gaiety,  and 
thofe  foft  emotions  which  proceed  from  fpontaneous 
pleafures.  The  fire  of  their  love  is  half  extinguifh- 
ed ;  and  they  languifti,  waiting  for  the  cold  ap- 
proaches of  a  male,  whom  they  have  not  feleded, 
who  is  often  not  accommodated  to  them,  and  who 
always  flatters  lefs  than  one  that  is  obliged  to  carefs, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  preference.  Thefe  melan- 
choly and  taftelefs  amours  muft  give  rife  to  pro- 
ductions equally  difmal  and  infipid;  beings  who 
never  have  that  courage,  which  fpirit  and  ftrength, 
can  alone  beftow  on  each  fpecies,  by  leaving  all 
the  individuals  in  full  poflTefllon  of  their  powers, 
and,  above  all,  of  the  liberty  of  choice  in  the  inter- 
mixture of  the  fexes. 

To  thefe  caufes  of  degeneration,  in  domeftic 
animals,  we  muft  ftill  add  another,  which  alone 
has  produced  more  changes  than  all  the  combined 
force  of  the  others;  I  mean  tlie  conftant  tranfporta- 
tion  of  thofe  animals  from  clime  to  clime. 

The 
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The  ox,  the  flieep,  and  the  goat  have  been  car- 
ried to  every  habitable  part  of  the  globe.  Thefe 
fpecies  have  been  fubjefted  to  the  influence  of  every 
climate,  and  have  received  impreflions  from  every 
foil  and  every  Iky,  fo  that  it  has  become  extremely 
difficult,  amidfl:  the  changes  they  have  undergone, 
to  recognife  thofe  which  are  lead  removed  from 
the  prototype  of  nature. 

The  fmall  ox  of  Beion,  is  only  a  variety  of  the 
common  ox,  as  proved  from  its  figure,  and  the 
accounts  given  by  Profper  Alpinus,  and  Edwards, 
it  is  a  native  of  Africa,  and  is  there  called  zebu. 
It  is  domeftic  and  ufed  for  riding.  It  is  a  mild, 
and  even  a  careffing  animal.  Its  figure,  though 
thick  and  fquat,  is  agreeable.  It  has,  however,  fo 
perfect  a  refemblance  to  the  ox,  that  I  can  give  no 
better  idea  of  it  than  by  remarking,  that,  if  a  hand- 
fome  bull  were  viewed  through  a  glafs,  which  di- 
niinifhed  objefts  one  half,  this,  contraded  figure 
would  be  that  of  the  zebu,, 

The  urus,  or  aurochs,  is  the  fame  animal  with, 
the  common  bull,  in  its  natural  and  wild  ftate. 
This  pofition  is  evident  from  the  figure  of  the 
aurochs,  and  its  whole  habit  of  body,  which  are 
perfectly  fimilar  to  thofe  of  our  domeftic  bull.  The 
aurochs,  like  every  other  animal  that  enjoys  li- 
Iberty,  is  only  larger  and  ftronger*   The  aurochs  is 
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flill  found  in  fome  northern  provinces.  The  young 
aurochs  have  fometimes  been  carried  off  from  their 
mothers,  and  after  being  reared  to  maturity,  they 
produced  with  our  domeftic  cov^'s  and  bulls.  Hence 
thefe  animals  mufl:  unqueftionably  belong  to  the 
fame  fpecies. 

The  animal  diftinguiHied  by  the  name  of  bifoii^ 
differs  from  the  aurochs  by  accidental  varieties 
only,  and,  confequently,  it  is,  as  well  as  the  au- 
rochs, of  the  fame  fpecies  with  the  domeftic  ox. 
The  bunch,  the  length  and  quality  of  the  hair,  and 
the  figure  of  the  horns,  are  the  fole  characters  by 
which  the  bifon  can  be  diftinguiflied  from  the  au- 
rochs. But  we  have  feen  the  bunched  oxen  pro- 
duce with  the  common  domeftic  kind ;  we  likewife 
know,  that  the  length  and  quality  of  the  hair,  in 
all  animals,  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  climate ; 
and  we  have  remarked,  that,  in  the  ox,  ftieep,  and 
goat,  the  form  of  the  horns  is  various  and  fludu- 
ating.  Thefe  differences,  therefore,  are  by  no 
means  fufficient  to  conftitute  two  diftin^l  fpecies: 
And,  fince  our  dom.eftic  cattle  produce  with  the 
bunched  Indian  oxen,  they  would  likewife  produce 
with  the  bifon  or  bunched  ox  of  Europe.  Among 
the  almoft  innumerable  varieties  of  thefe  animals 
in  different  climates,^  there  are  two  primitive  races, 
both  of  which  have  long  continued  in  a  natural 
|late,  the  bifon  or  bunched  ox,  and  the  aurochs, 
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or  the  ox  without  a  bunch.  Thefe  races  have  fub- 
fifted,  either  in  a  wild  or  domeftic  flate,  and  have 
been  diffufed,  or  rather  tranfported  by  men  into 
every  climate  of  the  globe.  All  the  domeftic  oxen 
without  bunches  have  proceeded  originally  from  the 
aurochs,  and  all  the  bunched  oxen  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  bifon. 

To  obtain  a  juft  idea  of  thefe  varieties,  we  fhall 
give  an  enumeration  of  them  as  they  exift  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world. 

To  begin  with  the  north  of  Europe;  the  fmall 
IduIIs  and  cows  of  Iceland,  though  they  belong  to 
the  fame  race  with  our  oxen,  are  deprived  of  horns. 
The  magnitude  of  thefe  animals,  depends  more  on 
the  abundance  and  quality  of  their  pafture,  than 
on  the  nature  of  the  climate.  The  Dutch  bring 
meagre  cattle  from  Denmark  which  fatten  prodi- 
gioufly  in  their  rich  meadows,  and  give  a  great 
quantity  of  milk.  Thefe  Danifti  cattle  are  of  a 
large  kind,  but  much  leaner  in  their  own  paftures 
than  fome  of  their  neighbouring  cattle.  The  cows 
and  bulls  of  the  Ukraine,  where  the  pafture  is  ex- 
cellent, are  reckoned  to  be  the  largeft  in  Europe, 
fome  of  which  require  a  man,  above  the  common 
ftature,  to  be  able  to  lay  his  hand  on  an  ox's  back, 
&nd  yet  are  of  the  fame  race  with  the  common  kind. 
Switzerland,  where  the  tops  of  the  mountains 
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are  covered  with  verdure  and  flowers,  and  are 
folely  deflined  for  the  feeding  of  cattle,  the  oxen 
are  nearly  double  the  fize  of  thofe  in  France,  where 
they  are  generally  fed  upon  grofs  herbage,  which 
is  defpifed  by  the  horfes.  During  winter,  bad  hay 
and  leaves  are  the  common  food  of  our  oxen ;  * 
and,  in  fpring,  when  they  ftand  in  need  of  being 
recruited,  they  are  excluded  from  the  meadows. 
Hence  they  fuffer  more  in  fpring,  than  in  winter; 
for  they  then  hardly  receive  any  thing  in  the  liable, 
but  are  conducted  into  the  highways,  into  fallow 
grounds,  or  into  the  woods,  and  are  always  kept 
at  a  diftance  from  fertile  land;  fo  that  they  are 
more  fatigued  than  nouriflied.  Laflly,  in  fummer, 
they  are  permitted  to  go  into  the  meadows,  which 
are  then  eaten  up,  and  parched  with  drought* 
During  the  whole  year,  therefore,  thefe  animals 
are  never  fufficiently  nouriflied,  nor  receive  food 
agreeable  to  their  nature.  This  is  the  fole  caufe 
which  renders  them  weak,  and  of  a  fmall  fize;  for, 
in  Spain,  and  in  fome  diftridts  of  France,  where 
the  paft:ure  is  good,  and  referved  for  o^^en  alonq 
they  are  much  larger  and  ftronger. 

In  Barbary,  and  moft:  parts  of  Africa,  where  the 
lands  are  dry,  and  the  paft:ure  poor,  the  oxen  are 
ftill  fmaller,  the  cows  give  much  lefs  milk  than 
thofe  of  France  or  Spain,  and  moft;  of  them  lofe 
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their  milk  with  their  calves.  The  fame  remark 
applies  to  fome  parts  of  Perfia,  of  Lower  Ethiopia, 
and  of  Great  Tartary,  while,  in  the  fame  countries, 
and  at  no  great  diftances,  as  in  Calmuck  Tartary, 
where  their  oxen  are  ftill  larger  than  thofe  of  the 
Ukraine,  they  are  taller  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world;  allja  in  Upper  Ethiopia,  and  Abyffinia, 
the  oxen  are  of  a  prodigious  fize,  they  are  faid  to 
be  as  large  as  camels,  and  without  horns. 

Hence  this  difference  depends  more  on  the 
quantity  of  food,  than  on  the  temperature  of  the 
climate.  In  the  northern  and  temperate,  as  well 
as  in  the  warm  regions,  we  find,  at  very  incon- 
fiderable  diftances,  large  or  fmall  oxen  according 
to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  pafture  they 
have  to  feed  upon. 

The  race  of  aurochs,  or  of  the  ox  without  a 
bunch,  occupies  the  frozen,  and  temperate  zones, 
and  is  not  much  diffufed  over  the  fouthern  regions. 
The  race  of  the  bifon,  or  bunched  ox,  on  the 
contrary,  occupies  all  the  warm  climates.  In  the 
whole  continent  of  India,  in  the  eaftern  and 
fouthern  iflands,  through  all  the  regions  of  Africa, 
from  Mount  Atlas  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
there  are  almoft  no  oxen  without  bunches.  It 
even  appears  that  this  race,  which  is  diffufed 
through  all  the  warm  countries,  has  feveral  ad- 
vantages 
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Vantages  over  the  other;  for,  like  the  bifon  from 
which  they  have  proceeded,  thefe  bunched  oxen 
have  fofter  and  more  glofly  hair  than  thofe  of 
the  others,  whofe  hair  like  that  of  the  aurochs, 
is  hard  and  thinly  fpread  over  the  body.  They 
are  likewife  fvvifter,  more  proper  for  fupplying 
the  place  of  the  horfe,  and  at  the  fame  time  not 
fo  flupid  and  indolent  as  thofe  that  are  found  in 
the  north  of  Europe;  but  are  more  tradable  and 
intelligent,  and  have  more  of  thofe  relative  feelings 
from  which  advantage  may  be  derived. 

They  are  likewife  treated  with  more  care  than 
our  bed  horfes.  The  refpect  the  Indians  entertain 
for  thefe  animals  is  fo  great,  that  it  has  dege- 
nerated into  fuperftition,  which  is  the  ultimate 
ftep  of  blind  veneration.  The  ox,  being  the  mofl 
ufeful  animal,  has  appeared  to  them  to  merit  the 

ereatelt  reverence.  ^ 

^  _<c;;J9r!T 

These  bunched  oxen  vary,  perhaps,  more 
than  ours,  in  the  colour  of  the  hair,  and  the  fi- 
gure of  their  horns.  The  mofl  beautiful  are 
white,  like  thofe  of  Lombardy.  Some  of  them 
have  no  horns;  the  horns  of  others  are  very  high, 
and  in  others  they  are  almoft  pendulous.  It  even 
appears  that  this  firfl:  race  of  bifons,  or  bunched 
oxen,  fhould  be  divided  into  two  fecondary  races, 
the  one  larsre,  and  the, other  fmall,  which  laft 

comprehends 
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tbmprehends  the  zebu.  Both  are  found  nearly 
in  the  fame  climates,  and  are  equally  gentle  and 
ieafily  managed.  The  bxeri  of  India  are  of  dif- 
ferent fizes,  fome  large,  fome  fniall,  and  others  of 
a  middle  fize  ;  but  in  general,  they  travel  well, 
fome  of  them  making  journeys  of  fifteen  leagues 
a-day.  Some  of  them  are  near  fix  feet  high; 
but  thefe  are  rare.  There  is  another  kind  called 
dwarfs;  becaiife  they  exceed  not  three  feet  iii 
height.  The  latter,  like  the  others,  have  a  bunch 
on  their  backs,  run  very  faft,  arid  are  ufed  for 
drawing  fmall  carts.  The  white  oxen  are  ex- 
tremely dean  I  have  feen  two,  which  belonged 
to  the  Dutch,  each  of  which  coft  two  hundred 
crownsi  They  were  indeed  very  beautiful  and 
ftrong;  and  the  chariot  in  which  they  were  yoked 
had  a  magnificent  appearance.  When  people  of 
fafliion  have  fine  oxen,  they  take  great  care  of 
them.  The  tips  of  their  horns  are  ornamented  with 
copper  rings.  They  are  covered  with  clothes,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  horfes.  They  are  daily  cur- 
iied,  and  fed  with  great  attention. 

The  bunches  of  fome  oxen  weigh  from  forty  to 
fifty  pounds,  and  thofe  of  others  are  much  fmaller. 
In  fome,  the  horns  are  prodigioully  large.  In  the 
royal  cabinet  there  are  fpecimens  of  them  of  three 
feet  and  a  half  in  length  j  and  feven  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  bafe.  We  are  alTured,  by  feveral  travellers,  that 
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they  are  capable  of  performing  adions  which  ap- 
prpach  to  the  human  powers.  The  Hottentots  train 
their  oxen  to  war,  and  employ  them  nearly  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  Indians  employ  the  elephants. 

The  Hottentots  have  oxen  which  they  employ 
fuccefsfully  in  their  combats.  Thefe  animals  are 
called  backeleys,  from  the  word  backeley,  which  in 
the  Hottentot  language  fignifies  war.  In  all  their 
armies  there  are  confiderable  troops  of  thofe  oxen, 
which  are  eafily  governed,  and  which  are  let  loofe 
by  the  chief,  when  a  proper  opportunity  occurs* 
They  inftantly  dart,  with  great  impetuofity,  on  the 
enemy.  They  ftrike  with  their  horns,  kick,  over- 
turn, and  trample  under  their  feet,  every  thing  that 
oppofes  their  fury.  Hence,  if  not  quickly  turned 
back,  they  run  ferocioufly  into  the  ranks,  which 
they  foon  put  into  the  utmoft  diforder,  and  thus 
prepare  an  eafy  vi(fi:ory  for  their  mafters.  The 
manner  in  which  thefe  animals  are  trained  and  dif- 
ciplined,  reflefls  much  honour  on  the  genius  and 
ability  of  the  Hottentots.  Voyage  de  cap  de  bonne- 
cfperance,  par  Holbe^  tome  i.  p.  i6o. 

These  backeleys  are  hkewife  of  great  ufe  in 
guarding  the  flocks  when  pafturing.  At  the 
fmalleft  fignal  from  the  keeper,  they  bring  back 
and  colleft  the  wandering  animals.  They  alfo  run 
with  fury  upon  ftrangers,  which  makes  them  a 

greal 
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great  fecurity  againfl  the  attacks  of  the  bufchles,  or 
robbers  of  cattle.  Every  kraal  has  at  leaft  fix  of 
thefe  backeleys.  which  are  chofen  from  among  the 
fiercefl:  oxen.  When  one  of  them  dies,  or  becomes 
unferviceable  by  age,  another  is  felefted  from  the 
flock  to  fucceed  him-  The  choice  is  made  by  one 
of  the  oldeft  kraals  who  is  fuppofed  to  diftinguifli 
the  animal  that  will  be  mod  eafily  inflruded.  This 
noviciate  is  affociate  with  one  of  the  moft  experi- 
enced backeleys,  and  he  is  taught  either  by  blows  or 
by  other  means,  to  follow  his  companion.  In  the 
night  they  are  tied  together  by  the  horns,  and  are 
likewife  kept  in  the  fame  fituation  during  part  of 
the  day,  till  the  young  ox  is  completely  trained  to 
be  a  vigilant  defender  of  the  flock.  Thefe  backe- 
leys, or  keepers  of  the  flocks,  know  every  inhabi- 
tant of  the  kraal,  and  fliew  the  fame  marks  of  re- 
fpefl:  for  all  the  men,  women,  and  children,  as  a 
dog  does,  who  lives  in  his  maflier's  houfe.  Hence 
thofe  people  may  approach  their  cattle  with  the  ut- 
moft  fafety;  for  the  backeleys  never  do  them  the 
fmalleft  injury.  But  if  a  ftranger,  and  particularly 
an  European,  fliould  ufe  the  freedom,  without  be- 
ing accompanied  with  a  Hottentot,  his  life  would 
be  in  the  greateft  danger.  Thefe  backeleys,  which 
pafliure  all  around,  would  foon  run  Upon  him  at 
full  gallop,  and,  if  not  protected  by  the  fiiepherds, 
by  fire  arms,  or  by  fuddenly  climbing  a  tree,  his 
deftrufli.on  is  unavoidable.    In  vain  would  he  have 

D  2  recourfe 
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recourfe  to  flicks  or  ftones :  A  backeley  is  not  to  be 
intimidated  by  fuch  feeble  weapons.  Defcription  du 
cap  de  bonne-?fperance,  part  i.  20.  p.  307. 

Oxen  without  bunches  are  fpread  over  all  Ame- 
rica. They  were  fucceflively  tranfported  thither 
by  the  Spaniards  and  other  Europeans.  Thele 
oxen  have  greatly  multiplied,  but  have  become 
fmaller  in  thefe  new  territories.  This  fpecies-  was 
abfolutely  unknown  in  South  America.  But,  in 
all  the  northern  regions,  as  far  as  Florida,  Louifia- 
na,  and  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mexico,  the 
bifons,  or  bunched  oxen,  were  found  in  great  num- 
bers. Thefe  bifons,  which  formerly  inhabited  the 
woods  of  Germany,  of  Scotland,  *   and  other 

northerr^ 

These  animals  called  bifons  by  M.  de  BufFon,  are,  in  all 
probability,  the  wild  ox  defcribed  by  Boethius,  a  famous  Scotch, 
hidorian,  ^yho  was  born  at  Dundee,  about  the  year  1470,  he 
fays,  when  fpeakiiig  of  their  wild  cattle,  that  they  were  of  a 
pure  white  colour,  and  had  manes  like  lions.  Mr.  Pennant 
fays,  he  cannot  but  give  credit  to  the  relation;  haying  fcen,  in 
the  woods  of  Dremtanrig,  in  North  Britain,  and  in  the  park 
belonging  to  Chiljingham  caftle,  in  Northumberland,  herds 
of  cattle  probably  derived  from  the  favage  breed.  They  had 
^oft  their  manes,  but  retained  their  colour  and  fiercenefs:  they 
were  of  a  middle  fize,  long  legged,  and  had  black  muzzles  and 
ears,  their  horns  fine,  and  with  a  bold  and  elegant  bend — The 
keeper  of  thofe  at  Chillingham  faid,  that  the  weight  of  the  ox 
yvas  38  ftones;  that  of  the  cow,  28;  that  their  hides  were  more 

efteemed 
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northern  countries,  have  probably  paffed  from 
the  Old  to  the  New  Continent.  Like  all  the  other 
animals  their  fize  has  diminjflied  in  America;  and, 
according  as  they  lived  in  climates  more  or  lefs 
cold,  their  hair  has  become  longer  or  fhorter.  In 
Hudfon's  Bay,  their  beard  and  hair  are  longer  and 
more  bnfhy  than  in  Mexico;  and,  in  general,  their 
hair  is  finer  than  the  fined  wool.  We  cannot  hefi- 
tate  in  pronouncing  thefe  bifons  of  the  New  Conti- 
nent to  be  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Old.  They 
have  preferved  all  the  principal  charaflers,  as  tht 
bunch  on  the  fhoulders,  the  long  hair  under  the 
inuzzle,  and  on  the  anterior  parts  of  the  body;  and 
the  fhort  legs  and  tail:  And,  upon  comparing  what 
has  been  faid  of  them  by  Hernandez,  Fernandez, 
and  all  other  travellers  and  hiflorians  of  the  New 
World,,  with  what  has  been  delivered  concerning 
the  European  bifon  by  ancient  and  modern  natura- 
lifts,  we  wUl  be  convinced  that  they  are  not  animals 
-  ■  of 

efteemed  by  the  tanners  than  thofe  of  the  tame;  and  they  would 
give  fixpence  per  ftone  more  for  them.  Thefe  cattle  were  wild 
as  any  deer;  on  being  approached,  they  would  inftantly  take  to 
flight,  and  gallop  away  at  full  fpeed;  never  mix  with  the  tame 
fpecies,  nor  come  ne^r  the  houfe;  unlefs  conftrained  to  it  by 
hunger,  or  very  fevere  weather:  When  it  is  necefFary  to  kill 
any,  they  are  always  (hot;  if  the  keeper  only  wounds  the  beaft, 
he  muft  take  care  to  keep  behind  fome  tree,  or  his  life  would 
be  in  danger  from  the  furious  attacks  of  the  animal,  which  will 
never  defift  till  a  period  is  put  to  its  life.    Pennant's  Britijh 
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of  different  fpecies.  Thus  the  wild  and  domeflic 
ox  of  Europe,  Afia,  Africa,  and  America,  the  bo- 
nafus,  the  aurochs,  the  bifon,  and  the  zebu,  are 
animals  of  the  fame  fpecies;  which,  according  to 
the  differences  of  climate,  of  food,  and  of  treat- 
ment, have  undergone  the  various  changes  above 
defcribed.  The  ox  is  not  only  the  moft  ufeful 
animal,  but  the  mofl  generally  diffufed;  fcrr  it  has 
been  found  every  where,  except  in  South  America. 
Its  conftitution  is  equally  adapted  to  the  ardours  of 
the  South,  and  the  rigours  of  the  North, 

It  appears  to  be  very  ancient  in  all  climates.  It 
is  domeflic  in  civilized  nations,  and  wild  in  defert 
countries,  or  among  unpolifhed  people.  From  its 
own  refources,  it  fupports  itfelf  in  a  flate  of  nature, 
and  never  lofes  thofe  qualities  which  render  it  fer- 
viceable  to  man.  The  young  wild  calves  which  are 
carried  off  from  their  mothers  in  India  and  Africa, 
foon  become  as  gentle  as  thofe  of  the  domeflic  race. 
This  conformity,  in  natural  difpofitions,  is  a  ftill 
farther  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  fpecies.  Mild- 
nefs  of  ehara£ter  indicates  a  phyfical  flexibility  in 
the  form  of  their  bodies  ;  for,  in  every  fpecies, 
whofe  difpofitions  ar?  gentle,  and  who  have  been 
fubjeded  to  a  domeflic  flate,  there  are  more  varie- 
ties than  in  thofe  who,  from  an  inflexibility  of  tem- 
per, have  remained  favage.  If  it  be  afked,  whether 
the  aurochs  or  the  bifons  be  the  primitive  race  of 

oxen. 
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oxen,  a  fatisfadory  anfwer  may  be  obtained  by 
drawing  conclufions  from  the  fafts  already  related. 
The  bunch  of  the  bifon,  as  formerly  remarked,  is 
an  accidental  character  only,  which  is  effaced  by  the 
commixture  of  the  two  races.  The  aurochs,  or  ox 
without  a  bunch,  is,  therefore,  the  moft  powerful 
and  predominant  race.  Were  it  otherwife,  the 
bunch,  inftead  of  difappearing,  would  extend,  and 
fubfift  in  all  the  individuals  proceeding  from  a  mix- 
ture of  the  two  races.  Befides,  the  bunch  of  the 
bifon,  like  that  of  the  camel,  is  not  fo  much  a 
production  of  nature,  as  an  eifed  of  labour,  and  a 
badge  of  flavery.  In  all  ages,  and  in  every  coun- 
try, the  oxen  have  been  obliged  to  carry  burdens. 
Their  backs,  by  conftant,  and  often  exceflive  loads, 
have  been  deformed;  and  this  deformity  has  been 
tranfmitted  by  generation.  There  remained  no 
oxen  without  this  deformity,  except  in  thofe  coun- 
tries where  they  were  not  employed  in  carrying 
burdens.  Through  all  Africa  and  the  Eaft,  the 
oxen  are  bunched;  becaufe,  at  all  times,  they  have 
carried  loads  on  their  Ihoulders.  In  Europe,  where 
they  are  employed  in  the  draught  only,  they  have 
not  undergone  this  deformed  change,  which  is 
probably  occafioned,  in  the  firft  place,  by  the  com- 
preffion  of  the  loads,  and,  in  the  fecond,  by  a  re- 
dundance of  nourifhment;  for  it  difappears  when 
the  animal  is  meagre  and  ill  fed.  Domeftic  oxen, 
with  bunches,  might  efcape,  or  be  abandoned  in 

the 
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the  woods,  where  their  poflerity  M'ould  inherit  ths 
fame  deformity,  which,  inftead  of  difappearing, 
would  augment  by  the  abundance  of  food  peculiar 
to  all  uncultivated  countries;  fo  that  this  fecondary 
race  would  fpread  over  all  the  defert  lands  of  the 
North  and  South,  and  pafs,  like  the  other  animals 
which  can  fupport  the  rigours  of  cold,  into  the 
New  Continent.  The  identity  of  the  fpecies  of  the 
bifon  and  aurochs,  is  ftill  farther  confirmed  from 
this  circumftance,  that  the  bifons  of  North  Ame- 
rica, have  fo  ftrong  an  odour  of  itiuik,  that  they 
have  been  called  mufk  oxen  by  moll  travellers,  and 
at  the  fame  time  we  learn  from  the  teitimcriy  of 
fpedlators,  that  the  aurochs,  or  wild  ox  of  Prufliaj 
and  Livonia,  has  the  fame  fcent  of  mufK. 

Of  all  the  names^  therefore,  prefixed  to  this  anU 
mal,  which,  both  by  ancient  and  modern  natu* 
ralifts.  are  reprefented  as  fo  many  diftinft  fpecies^ 
there  remain  only  the  bulTalo  and  the  ox.  Thefe 
two  animals  though  very  fmiilar,  both  domeftici 
often  living  under  the  fame  roof,  and  fed  in  the 
fame  paftures,  though  at  liberty  to  intermix,  and 
frequently  ftimulated  to  it  by  their  keepers,  have 
uniformly  refufed  to  unite.  They  never  copulate 
nor  produce  together.  Their  natures  are  more  re- 
mote from  each  other  than  that  of  the  afs  and  the 
horfe:  They  even  feem  to  have  a  mutual  antipathy, 
for  we  are  alTured  that  cows  will  not  fuckle  young 

buffaloes. 
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buitaloes,  and  the  female  buiFaloes  refufe  to  fuckle 
young  calves.  The  difpofition  of  the  buffalo  is 
more  obftinate  and  untradlable  than  that  of  the  ox. 
He  is  lefs  obedient,  more  violent,  and  fubjeft  to 
humours  more  frequent  and  more  impetuous.  All 
his  habits  are  grofs  and  brutal.  Next  to  the  hog 
he  is  the  dirtied  of  domeftic  animals;  for  nothing- 
is  more  difficult  than  to  drefs  and  keep  him  clean. 
His  figure  is  grofs  and  forbidding.  His  afped:  is 
wild  and  flupid.  He  ftretches  out  his  neck  in  an 
aukvsrard,  ignoble  manner,  and  carries  his  head  fo 
ungracefully,  that  it  generally  hangs  down  toward 
the  ground,  he  bellows  hideouflyi,  and  with  a  ftronger 
and  deeper  tone  than  that  of  the  bull.  He  has 
meagre  limbs,  a  naked  tail,  a  dark  countenance, 
and  a  Ikin  as  black  as  his  hair.  He  differs  chiefly 
from  the  ox  by  the  black  colour  of  his  fkin:  It  ap- 
pears under  the  hair  which  is  not  clofe.  His  body 
is  thicker  and  fhorter  than  that  of  the  ox.  His 
flefh  is  black  and  hard,  and  has  not  only  a  bad 
tafte,  but  a  mod  difagreeable  odour.  The  milk  of 
the  female  buffalo  is  not  fo  good  as  that  of  the  cow. 
But,  ftie  yields  it  in  much  greater  quantity.  In 
warm  countries  mod  cheefes  are  made  of  the  buffa- 
loes milk.  The  flefli  of  young  buffaloes,  though 
fed  with  milk,  is  not  good.  The  (kin  is  of  more 
value  than  the  reft  of  the  animal,  the  tongue  of 
which  alone  is  good  for  eating.  The  fkin  is  folid, 
pretty  flexible,  and  almoft  impenetrable..  As  thefe 
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animals  are  larger  and  ftronger  than  oxen,  they  are 
employed  with  advantage  in  different  kinds  of  la- 
bour. They  are  made  to  draw,  and  not  to  carry 
burdens.  They  are  direfted  and  reflrained  by 
means  of  a  ring  palfed  through  their  nofe.  Two 
buifaloes  yoked,  or  rather  chained,  to  a  chariot, 
draw  as  much  as  four  flrong  horfes.  As  they  carry 
their  neck  and  head  low,  the  whole  weight  of  their 
body  is  employed  in  drawing;  and  their  mafs  much 
furpalTes  that  of  a  labouring  horfe. 

The  female  brings  forth  one  at  a  birth,  and  goes 
with  young  about  twelve  months ;  which  is  a  ftill 
farther  proof  of  the  difference  of  this  fpecies,  from 
that  of  the  cow  whofe  time  of  geftation  is  only  nine 
months. 

The  zebu  feems  to  be  a  miniature  of  the  bifon, 
whofe  race,  as  well  as  that  of  the  ox,  has  under- 
gone great  variations,  efpecially  in  fize.  The  zebu, 
though  an  original  native  of  very  warm  regions,  is 
capable  of  exifting  and  multiplying  in  temperate 
climates. 

"  I  faw,**  fays  Mr.  Colinfon,  "  a  great  number 
"  of  thefe  animals  in  the  Duke  of  Richmond's,  and 
"  alfo  in  the  Duke  of  Portland's  parks,  where  they 
"  every  year  bring  forth  calves,  which  are  ex- 
"  tremely  beautiful.    The  fathers  and  mothers 

"  were 
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^*  were  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  the  bunch  on 
*'  the  flioulder  is  twice  as  large  in  the  male,  as  in 
*'  the  female,  whofe  ftature  exceeds  that  of  the  fe- 
male."  The  young  zebu  fucks  his  mother;  but 
in  our  climate,  the  milk  of  the  mother  foon  dries 
up,  and  the  fuckling  of  the  young  is  completed  by 
another  female.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  ordered 
one  of  thefe  animals  to  be  flain,  but  its  flelh  was  not 
fo  good  as  that  of  the  ox  *. 

Thus  far  have  M.  de  Buffon,  and  others,  de- 
fcribed  the  moft  probable  origin  of  this  fpecies  of 
animals,  whofe  bounds  are  almofl;  as  wide  as  thofe 
of  man,  and  whofe  frame  is  under  the  influence 
^nd  fo  much  fubjefted  to  variations  in  different  cli- 
mates, not  only  froni  their  local  fituations,  but 
from  their  being  immiediately  in  the  hands,  and 
ynder  the  direction  of  man. 

It  will  now  fall  under  our  province,  to  colleci: 
fuch  obfervations  and  fads,  as  will  contribute  to  a 
piore  partial  and  particular  account  of  the  im.prove- 
ments  and  prefent  ftate  of  the  fpecies  in  this  coun- 
$ry,  where  the  treatife  before  us  is  adapted  to  be 
ferviceable. 

E  2f  -It 


*  Letter  from,  the  late  Mr.  Colinfon  to  M>  de  Buffoti,.dated: 
London,  December  30th,  1764^ 
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It  is  evident  there  has  been  a  breed  of  beeves,  or 
black-cattle  in  England  and  Scotland  at  a  very  re- 
mote period;  that,  before  the  cultivation  of  arts  and 
fciences  would  remain  wild  and  unimproved  for 
many  centuries;  but  when  the  ifland  was  invaded 
by  its  neighbouring  powers,  who  knew  the  arts 
better  than  the  ancient  natives,  provifions  became 
of  more  value,  and  lefs  plentiful  than  in  time  of 
peace,  the  beeves,  or  black-cattle,  conftituted  a 
principal  part  of  their  living,  until  the  lands  were 
cultivated,  which  confiderably  leflened  the  numbers 
of  this  fpecies  for  fome  time,  partly  from  the  ra- 
vages made  by  diiferent  ranging  companies,  and 
partly  by  driving  them  from  the  mofl;  fertile  plains 
into  the  woods  and  thickets,  where  they  remained 
remarkably  wild  and  favage.  luOJ*  aui3 1'l*. 

,  i:-j>  '-lii  ni 

Ff^EouENT  mention- is  made  of  our  favage  cattle 
by  hiftorians.  One  relates  that  Robert  Bruce  was 
(in, chafing  thefe  animals)  preferved  froxa  the  rage 
of  a  wild  bull  by  the  intrepidity  of  one  of  his  court 
tiers,  from  which  he  and  his  lineage  acquired  the 
name  of  Ti/rtihull.  Fitz-Stephen  names  thefe  ani- 
mals uri  fylvejlres  among  thofe  that  harboured  in 
the  great  forefl  that  in  his  time  lay  adjacent  to 
London.  -  Another  enumerates  that  among  the 
p^oyifions  at  the  great  feaft  of  Nevil,  Archbifliop  of 
York,  amongft  other  animals  were  ferved  one  hun- 
dred and  four  oxen,  and  fix  wild  bullsj  and  Sib- 

bal4 
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bald  aflures  us,  that  in  his  days  a  wild  and  white 
fpecies  was  found  in  the  mountains  of  Scotland; 
but  agreeing  in  form  with  the  common  fort.  Thefe 
^ere  probably  the  fame  with  the  bifontes  jubati  of 
Pliny,  found  then  in  Germany,  and  may  have  been 
common  to  the  continent  and  our  ifland;  the  iok 
of  their  fayage  vigour,  by  confinement,  might  oc- 
cafion  fome  change  in  the  external  appearance,  as 
is  frequent  with  wild  animals  deprived  of  liberty, 
and  to  that  we  may  afcribe  their  lofs  of  mane.  The 
urus  of  the  Hercynian  foreft  defcribed  by  Casfar 
(lib.  6.)  was  of  this  kind,  the  fame  which  is  called 
|3y  the  modern  Germans,  aurochs,  i.  e.  bos  fy he/iris. 

HiSTORY  informs  us  that,  in  earlier  times,  Great 
Britain  abounded  much  more  in  beeves  or  -black- 
tattle  than  horfes,  which  in  all  probability  was  the 
greatefl  reafon  of  thefe  animals  being  obliged  to^ 
aflift  the  hulbindman  in  mofl  pf  his  laborious  un- 
dertakings; and  is  yet  pradifed  in  fome  fmall  de- 
gree both  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  but 
pf  later  years  has  been  in  a  declining  ftate. 

The  ancient  and  true  Britifh  breed  of  beeves  or 
black-cattle,  for  many  centuries  was  never  crolfed 
in  their  breed,  by  frefii  mixtures  of  cattle,  nor 
abridged  of  their  liberty,  or  of  chufing  their  retreat 
in  the  foreft,  or  the  kind  of  their  food.  Their  only 
Improyem^nt,  or  degeneration,  depended  upon  the 

different 
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different  feafons,  or  other  accidental  occurrences, 
independent  of  human  oeconomy.  Man's  dominion 
gver  the  other  animals  of  the  field  was  no  more 
at  one  time,  than  to  deftroy,  in  order  to  fatisfy  ^ 
craving  appetite,  or  favage  amufement. 

CiESAR,  Strabo,  and  Mela,  whofe  good  authority 
have  placed  them  amongfl:  the  clafs  of  accurate  ob- 
fervers,  all  agree  that  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in 
their  times,  were  nurferies  properly,  adapted  for 
rearing  cattle,  and  in  that  valuable  and  ftaple  fup- 
port  of  fociety,  confided  their  wealth.  Alfo  the 
hiftory  of  our  country  gives  us  the  ftrongefl;  reafoti 
to  believe  that  the  fubjeds  of  Great  Britain,  Ire- 
land, and  their  dependencies  confume  more  animal 
food  than  the  fame  number  of  people  in  any  part  of 
the  globe.  The  accounts  of  feveral  great  feafts  in 
old  times,  afford  amazing  inftances  of  the  quantity 
of  cattle  confumed  (according  to  Maitland)  in  Lon- 
don annually.  About  the  year  1 760,  98,244  beeves, 
or  black-cattle,  were  fatted  for  the  butcher,  and 
194,760  calves.  The  reafon  is  thought  to  originate 
in  their  great  attachment  for  grazing,  and  the 
healthinefs  and  ftrength  of  their  fubjecls,  who  lived 
on  animal  food.  But  fmce  trade  and  commerce 
have  flourifhed  fo  much  in  Great  Britain,  various 
experiments  have  been  tried  for  improving  the  (lock 
of  black-cattle,  by  introducing  different  breeds  into, 
almoft  every  part  of  this  country,  where,  in  fome 

placea 
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places,  they  have  been  of  confiderable  advantage 
to  the  farmer  and  grazier,  and  in  others  to  the 
contrary. 

The  Britifli  breed  of  cattle,  Mr.  Pennant  ob- 
ferves,  has  in  general  been  fo  much  improved  by 
foreign  mixture,  that  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  the 
original  kind  of  thefe  iflands.  Thofe  which  may 
be  fuppofed  to  have  been  originally  Britifh  are  far 
inferior  in  fize  to  thofe  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
European  continent:  The  ox,  and  other  animals 
who  feed  on  herbs,  are  not  only  the  moft  precious, 
and  the  moft  ufeful  to  man;  but  they  confume  lefs, 
and  are  maintained  at  the  leaft  expence.  "With 
regard  to  this  article,  the  excellence  of  the  ox  is 
fuperior  to  any  other  brute  animal;  for  he  reftores 
to  the  earth  as  much  as  he  takes  from  it:  He  even 
enriches  and  improves  the  ground  on  which  he 
feeds. 

But  thefe  are  not  the  only  advantages  which  man 
derives  from  this  animal.  Without  his  aid,  both 
the  poor  and  rich  would  find  great  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing fubfiftence.  He  may  be  deemed  the  moft 
advantageous  domeftic  of  the  farmer,  and  one  of 
the  greateft  fupports  of  agriculture.  Formerly  the 
ox  conftituted  the  whole  riches  of  mankind  in  ge- 
neral; and  he  is  ftill  the  firft  contributor  to  the 
riches  of  nations,  which  fubfift  and  flourifli  in  pro- 
portion 
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portion  to  the  cultivation  of  their  lands,  and  the 
number  of  their  cattle:  For,  in  the  neceffaries  of 
life,  all  real  wealth  confifts;  and  this  animal,  in  moll 
countries,  conftitutes  the  greateft  part.  Every  other 
fpecies  of  traffic,  even  gold  and  filver  only,  bear  the 
name  of  property,  but,  without  being  fandlioned 
by  the  produce  of  the  earth,  they  have  no  intrinfic 
value.  ^f^^^ 

The  ox  is  the  only  horned  animal,  in  thefc 
iflands,  that  will  apply  his  ftrcngth  to  the  fervice 
of  mankind.  It  is  now  generally  allowed,  that,  in 
the  draught,  oxen  are,  in  many  cafes,  more  profit- 
able than  horfes;  their  food,  harnefs,  and  fhoes^ 
being  cheaper;  and,  fliould  they  be  lamed  or  grow 
old,  an  old  working  beaft  will  be  as  good  meat,  and 
fatten- as  well  as  a  young  one.  Laniioi     ir  •-. 

T'/iSfT  a: 

There  is  fcarce  any  part  of  this  animal  without 
its  ufe.  The  blood,  fat,  marrow,  hide,  hair,  horns, 
hoofs,  milk,  cream,  butter,  cheefe,  whey*'  urine, 
liver,  gall,  fpleen,  bones,  and  dung,:  have  each  the'ir 
particular  ufe  in  manufaftures,  commerce,  and  me- 
dicine. The  fKin  has  been  of  great  ufe  in  all  ages. 
The  ancient  Britons,  before  they  knew  a  better  me- 
thod, built  their  boats  with  ofiers,  and  covered 
them  with  the  hides  of  bulls,  which  ferved  them 
for  fhort  coafting  voyages. 

At 
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'  At  prefent  the  hide,  when  tanned  and  curried, 
ferves  for  boots,  fhoes,  and  numberlefs  other  con- 
veniencies  of  life. — Vellum  is  made  of  the  thinnefl 
Calf-fkins,  and  {kins  of  abortions.   Of  the  horns  are 
made  combs,  boxes,  handles  for  knives,  and  drink- 
ing velTels;  and,  when  foftened  by  water,  obeying 
the  manufadurers  hands,  they  form  pellucid  lamina 
for  the  fides  of  lanthorns.   Thefe  lafl;  conveniencies 
were  invented  by  the  great  king  Alfred,  who  firft 
ufed  them  to  preferve  his  candle  time-meafurers  from 
the  wind ;  or  (as  other  writers  will  have  it)  the 
tapers  that  were  fet  up  before  the  reliques,  in  the 
miferable  tattered  churches  of  that  time.    The  very 
fraalleft  fragments,  and  even  the  dull  and  filings 
of  horn,  are  found  very  ferviceable  in  manuring 
cold  lands.  The  matter  lying  within,  on  which  the 
horn  is  formed,  is  called  the  Jlough,  and,  when  dry, 
is  ufed  in  making  walls  or  fences,  in  which,  covered 
from  wet,  it  will  laft  a  long  time.    It  is  alfo  moft 
admirable  in  mending  roads,  where  the  foil  is  foft 
and  fpewy;  for,  diffolving,  it  becomes  a  glutinous 
fubftance,  that  binds  amazingly  with  gravel.    As  a 
manure,  they  allow  between  two  and  three  quarter- 
facks  to  an  acre.    Horn  faw-dufl  with  mould  is  an 
excellent  comport  for  flowers.    It  is  alfo  of  ufe  in 
hardening,  and  giving  what  is  called  a  proper  tem- 
per to  metals.    In  medicine,  horns  were  employed 
as  elixipharmics,  or  antidotes  againft  poifon,  the 
plague  or  the  fmall-poxj  they  have  been  dignified 

F  with 
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with  the  title  of  EngUjh  bafoar,  and  are  faid  to  havt; 
been  found  to  anfwer  the  end  of  the  oriental  kind. 

The  teguments,  cartilages,  and  griftles,  for  the 
indifferent — and  for  the  finer,  all  the  cuttings,  par- 
ings, and  fcraps  of  hides — are  boiled  in  water,  till 
the  gelatinous  parts  of  them  are  thoroughly  dif- 
folved;  and  the  mafs  properly  dryed,  becomes 
glue. 

The  bones  are  ufed  by  mechanics  where  ivory 
is  too  expenfive;  by  which  the  common  people  are 
ferved  with  many  neat  conveniencies,  at  an  eafy 
rate.  From  the  tabia  and  carpus  bones  is  procured 
an  oil  much  ufed  by  the  coach-makers  and  others, 
in  drefling  and  cleaning  harnefs,  and  all  trapping 
belonging  to  a  coach;  and  the  bones  calcined  afford 
a  fit  matter  for  tefts  for  the  ufe  of  the  refiner  in  the 
fmelting  trade. 

The  blood  is  ufed  as  an  excellent  manure  for 
fruit-trees,  and  is  the  bafis  of  that  fine  colour  the 
Pruffian  blue.  The  finews  may  be  prepared  fo  as 
to  become  a  kind  of  thread  or  fmall  cord,  ufed  in 
fewing  faddles,  in  making  racquets,  and  other  things 
©f  a  like  nature.  The  hair  hath  alfo  its  value,  and 
is  employed  rn  many  different  ways.  The  long  hair 
of  the  tail  is  frequently  mixed  wuh  horfe-hair  fpun 
into  ropes  and  fometiraes  wove.    The  fhort  hair 

ferve? 
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Serves  to  ftufF  faddles,  feats  of  feveral  kinds,  mat- 
treffes,  and  chairs.  The  refufe  is  good  manure, 
and  operates  more  fpeedily  than  the  horns.  The 
fat,  tallow,  and  fuet,  furnifh  us  with  light;  and  is 
alfo  ufed  to  precipitate  the  fait  that  is  drawn  from 
briny  fprings.  The  gall,  liver,  fpleen,  and  urine, 
had  alfo  their  place  in  the  materia  medica,  though 
they  have  now  refigned  to  more  efficacious  and 
agreeable  medicines.  The  ufes  of  butter,  cheefe, 
cream,  and  milk,  in  domeftic  ceconomy,  and  the 
excellency  of  the  latter  in  furnifhing  a  palatable 
nutriment  for  moft  people,  whofe  organs  of  digeftion 
^re  weakened,  are  too  obvious  to  be  infifted  on. 

M.  de  BufFon,  has  given  a  fatisfaftory  account, 
to  every  candid  enquirer,  that  the  wild  and  do- 
meftic ox,  of  Afia,  Africa,  Europe,  and  America; 
the  bonaffus,  the  aurochs,  the  bifon,  and  the  zebu, 
are  animals  of  one  generation  and  fpecies^^z/^o«, 

6.  p.  I  as. 

And  theat  the  variety  found  and  defcribed.  by  na- 
tural hiftorians,  entirely  arife  frorn  the  great  differ^ 
ence  of  foil  and  climate.  Lpng  habituation  to  one 
kind  of  life  and  fituation,  hath  given  rife  to  pecu- 
liarities, which  to  many  minds  feem  unaccountable, 
yet  in  reality  are  perfeftly  reconcilable  to  the  laws 
pf  nature.  W^re  a  foreigner  travel  through 
l^ngland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for  information 
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in  natural  hiftory,  he  probably  would  be  led  to  find 
as  many  different  fpecies  of  this  animal  as  the  an- 
cient and  romantic  travellers  have  done,  in  a  cir- 
cumference of  twelve  thoufand  miles  which  at  laft 
is  found  to  be,  only  the  fame  animal  under  fuch 
diverfity  of  fize,  fliape,  and  mein,  from  a  variety  of 
circumftances. 

The  largeft  cattle  in  the  Britifh  dominions  are 
faid  to  be  of  Holftein  or  Dutch  breed,  and  the  cows 
of  this  kind  are  juftly  ranked  amongft  the  firft  for 
affording  large  quantities  of  milk ;  but  their  fize 
and  delicacy  of  conftitution  require  better  pafture, 
and  greater  care  than  can  be  found  in  many  parts 
of  this  kingdom.  Therefore  they  are  only  partially 
fcattered  over  a  few  of  the  moil  fertile  counties  on 
the  eaftern  fhore.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
this  breed  of  cattle  is  very  advantageous  to  the  land- 
holders, on  account  of  the  large  quantities  of  milk 
they  give ;  for,  where  the  land  is  rich,  and  in  an 
improved  flate,  they  are  often  healthy  and  thriving; 
but  where  the  fituation  is  rather  of  a  poor  and  fteril 
nature,  they  axe  a  very  unprpfitable  flock. 

The  v,^ry  great  fize  that  fome  of  thofe  cattle  may 
aryi^i^ ,  »^t,  through  a  peculiar  judgment  in  rearing 
and  feeding,  was  inflanced  by  Mr.  Edward  Hall, 
an  eminent  land-holder  at  Whitely,  in  Northumber- 
lan^j^:^h^^i|te^  ^and  kiUe^  an  ox,  in  March  1789, 
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only  feven  years  old,  which  weighed,  without  the 
ofFal,  one  hundred  and  eighty -feven  ftone  fifteen 
pounds — fourteen  pounds  to  the  ftone ;  and  it  mea- 
fured,  from  the  head  to  the  rump,  nine  feet  eight 
inches  and  a  half;  its  height  on  the  flioulders  five 
feet  ten  inches.    Hijiory  of  ^adrupeds. 

These  are  not  deemed  a  handfome  race  in  Eng- 
land, but  rather  the  contrary,  from  their  great  dif- 
proportion  of  parts,  or  their  being  fo  much  unlike 
what  we  c^ll  well  made  cattle.  Their  horns  are 
fmall,  fliort,  and  crooked,  inclining  upwards,  al- 
moft  to  meet  each  other  at  the  points,  their  head 
remarkably  fmall,  their  countenance  rather  de- 
preffed  than  fprightly,  their  necks  long  and  fmall, 
alfo  rather  light  and  thin  in  the  fhoulder,  their 
backs  ftand  high,  and  their  bellies  large,  which 
caufes  them  to  hobble  in  their  gait,  as  if  they  had 
more  to  bear  than  their  ordinary  fhare;  they  are 
long  ^in  iihe  leg,  but  not  very  ftrong,  wide  and 
high  in  fthfe' buckles,  and  a  remarkable  fhort  and 
fmall  tail  with  very  little  hair  upon  it;  in  colour, 
they  much  incline  to  be  irregularly  pyed  or  griffeled, 
which  is  more  peculiar  to  this  breed  than  any  other; 
their  milk  is  not  fo  rich  in  quality  as  fome  others,  but 
they  afford  rt  in  much  larger  quantities  than  almoft 
any!  #i  ham*y'  they  have  much  thinner  Ikins,  and  al- 
ways require  to  be  kept  dry,  and  from  the  incle- 
piejicies  of  the  weather,  more  than  any  other  breed. 

.  Many 
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Many  eminent  land-holders,  in  different  parts 
of  Great  Britain,  of  late  years,  have  paid  much 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  ancient  (lock 
of  cattle;  and,  much  to  their  credit,  have  fet  an 
example  worthy  imitation  of  the  firfl:  characters  of 
the  age;  fo  great  has  been  the  emulation  among 
cattle-breeders,  that  expence  was  the  laft  objecl 
that  they  would  not  encounter,  to  eftablilh  that 
fame  which  only  centres  in  being  happy  to  do  thei;* 
country  an  effential  fervicet 

Mr.  Bakeweirs  breed  of  cattle  has  of  late  en- 
grofled  the  attention  of  breeders,  and  the  public 
in  general;  and,  from  the  enormous  prices  they 
fold  for,  may  be  allowed,  with  a  degree  of  propri- 
ety, to  be  the  firfl:  race  in  his  Majefl:y's  dominions. 

Mr.  Marfhall,  in  his  rural  ceconomy  of  the  Mid- 
land counties,  obferves,  "  That  from  the  long  horned 
Lancalhire  breed,  the  prefent  improved  breed  in 
Liecefterfhire  is  traceable.  By  the  mofl;  indifputable 
evidence,  from  bulls  brought  out  of  Lancafliire  and 
Wefl:morland,  and  cows  from  the  banks  of  the  Trent, 
the  celebrated  Canley  breed,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Webft:er,  derived  its  origin;  and,  about  fifty  years 
ago,  it  was  eflieemed  the  mofl-  valuable  in  this 
kingdom.  From  this  breed  Mr.  Bakewell  obtained 
his  prefent  fuperior  ftock  of  cattle;  and  feveral 
other  eminent  breeders  are  alfo  indebted  to  the 

fcime 
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fame  origin,  for  the  celebrity  they  have  fince  at- 
tained."   Hi/lory  of  ^adrupeds. 

The  principal  ufe  of  the  bull,  is  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  fpecies,  and  the  moft  requifite  part 
that  can  be  told  to  a  grazier  or  farmer,  is  to  chufe 
his  bull  or  cow  from  a  healthy  flock,  if  his  inten- 
tion be  to  breed;  but  to  attempt  a  defcription  of 
the  fize,  beauty,  and  other  appendages,  requifite 
to  form  an  animal  for  general  approbation,  would 
be  idle  and  impertinent;  every  land- holder  ought 
to  learn  for  himfelf  what  will  beft:  ferve  his  fituation, 
and  the  manner  of  flocking  his  farm. 

There  Is  fcarce  any  race  of  cattle  but  what  may 
be  Improved,  if  the  foil,  on  which  they  are  reared, 
is  capable  of  being  amended;  and  there  are  many 
fituations  that  will  gradually  degenerate  its  flock, 
if  not  chofen  proper  for  the  place;  therefore,  as  a 
farmer  learns  his  art,  he  fhould  always  fludy  the 
nature  of  cattle,  or  his  trade  is  only  learnt  by 
halves. 

The  ancient  and  modern  breed  of  cattle,  in 
Lancafhire,  Weflmorland,  and  Cumberland,  have 
always  been  allowed  to  be  the  handfomefl  in  their 
lhape,  and  mofl  beautiful  of  any  race  in  the  Bri- 
tlfh  dominions.  A  defcription  of  which  I  here 
infert  from  the  Univerfal  Didionary  of  Arts  and 

Sciences, 
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Sciences,  as  univerfally  received  by  able  judges  of 
the  animal.  "  A  round,  tight,  cylindrical  carcafe, 
*'  wide  in  the  hips,  but  very  little  prominency  in 

the  huckle-bones,  ftraight  on  the  back,  -well  filled 
"  behind  the  fhoulders,  a  neck  long  and  fine,  with* 

out  any  fuperfluous  {kin.  underneath  (entirely 
*'  reverfe  to  the  ancient  beauties  in  cattle,  whofe 

greateft  ornament  was  a  large  devdap)  the  hornsj 
"  long  and  taper,  bending  downv/ards,  and  of  a 
•*  deep  yellowifh  colour,  the  head  fine  and  fmooth, 
*'  long  and  yet  finall,  fhort  Ieg;>,  ftandinc  wide  and 
"  firm,  the  tail  fixed  in  a  medium,  not  fo  high  as 
*'  to  interfere  with  the  ftraightnefs  of  the  back, 
"  nor  fo  low  as  to  leave  any  want  or  vacancy  in 
"  the  line,  the  ribs  forming  a  regular  convexity, 
*'  particularly  that  called  by  the  graziers  the  firft 
*'  rib,  but  more  properly  fpeaking  the  laftj  its  be- 
*'  ing  the  hindmofl  in  the  beaft." 

i  hinted  before,  that  there  is  no  particular  fhape 
exifting  to  pleafe  every  eye,  and  to  be  confiftent 
with  nature;  and  only  give  this  account,  as  a  fpe- 
clmen  of  this  particular  race  now  under  confide- 
ration. 

From  ancient,  but  well  authenticated  accounts, 
we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  true  Lancafhire 
cattle  are  defcendants  of  the  old  Englifti  race,  called 
the  favage  breed. 

This 
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This  opinion  is  founded,  from  the  minuteft  en- 
quiry that  can  be  made,  in  the  hiftory  of  thofe  times, 
and  the  analogy  between  the  accounts,  and  what 
are  at  prefent  deemed  fa£ts,  have  the  ftridefl  re- 
femblance  to  each  other,  and  will,  without  doubti 
warrant  a  belief  of  the  aflertion. 

The  cattle  of  this  breed  have  many  peculiarities 
about. them,  fcarcely  to  be  met  with  iii  any  other 
country  or  climate:  the  horns  have  a  flrong  like- 
nefs  to  thofe  of  the  old  flock;  alfo  the  colour, 
which  ftill  borders  on  the  white  or  yellowifli,  with 
only  the  external  differences  that  always  accompany 
domeflicated  animals.  They  ate  particularly  no- 
ticed for  being  the  mofl  healthy,  fprightly,  and 
adive  of  any  in  thefe  realms,  &Ci 

If  any  cattle  bf  this  fpecies  were  really  ufeful  in 
the  laborious  avocations  of  tillage,  this  breed  feems 
t<D  poffefs  the  powers  and  adivity  to  perform  the 
tafk. 

This  much  admired  race  are  comrnonly  known 
by  the  appellation  of  the  long  horned  kind  of  cat- 
tle ;  and  as  every  natural  hiflorian,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  has  fo  flrenuoufly  fupported  the  great 
advantages  derived  from  the  labour  of  oxen,  in 
preference  to  horfes,  both  in  teams  and  the  general 
working  of  hufbandry ;  it  may  be  admifiible  to  >, 

G  point 
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point  out  one  confiderable  inconveniency  that  has 
hitherto  exifted,  which  may  be  eafily  removed. 
And  as  this  breed  poflefs  more  requifite  qualifica- 
tions for  labour,  than  any  other,  it  is  pleafant  to 
an  individual,  and  advantageous  to  fociety,  when 
any  improvement  is  added  to  the  common  ftock  of 
knowledge. 

The  horns  of  this  breed  are  both  dangerous  and 
inconvenient,  owing  to  their  length  and  pointed- 
nefs  when  at  work,  and  more  efpecially  when  firfl 
breaking  in» 

The  following  method  of  eradicating  the  horns, 
without  the  leaft  inconvenience,  has  been  pradifed 
with  fuccefs  by  Mr.  John  Aitken  of  Kirkbank,  in 
Annandale,  North  Britain,  an  experienced  and  ju- 
dicious farmer,  upon  the  eflate  of  Lord  Hopetoun, 

The  moil  proper  time  to  perform  the  operation 
is,  on  a  calf,  at  the  age  of  two  or  three  weeks,  or 
between  the  two;  and  whoever  wilhes  to  make  the 
experiment,  without  much  knowledge  of  operative 
practice,  may  almoft  infure  himfelf  of  fuccefs;  at 
this  period  the  horns  have  jufl:  begun  to  grow,  and 
may  be  found  loofe  between  the  bone  of  the  fkull 
and  the  Ikin;  the  fmall  knobs,  or  horns  in  embryo, 
will  be  found  of  a  griftly  nature,  in  fubftance  much 
Jbfter  than  horn,  and  more  compad  than  the  fkin; 

they 
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they  may  be  cut  on  each  fide,  but  not  to  the  bone, 
there  being  fpace  enough  between  the  horny  part 
and  it.  The  operation  may  be  performed  by  a  fharp 
knife,  or  fome  other  inftrument,  and  the  horn  taken 
out — then  the  wounded  part  ftiould  be  immediately 
feared  up  with  an  iron  inftrument,  hot  enough  to 
ftop  the  bleeding,  and  keep  out  the  external  air — 
there  is  no  danger,  in  thofe  parts,  of  bleeding  too 
much,  hut  the  fooner  they  are  feared,  after  cutting, 
the  better. 

If  the  calf  be  deftined  to  keep  within  doors, 
there  is  no  danger  of  its  taking  cold  in  the  wounded 
part ;  neither  is  there  without  doors,  unlefs  the 
Weather  be  very  unfeafonable;  and  even  then,  the 
danger  may  be  prevented  by  a  fmall  plaifter  of  pitch, 
or  other  fticking  fubftance,  over  the  wounded  parts, 
which  are  often  known  to  be  healed  in  a  very  few 
days. 

The  firft  and  moft  obvious  requlfite,  is  beauty 
of  form,  a  principle  which  has  been  in  common 
applied  to  every  fpecies  of  domeftic  cattle,  and, 
with  a  great  feeming  propriety,  was  fuppofed  to  form 
the  bafis  of  every  kind  of  improvement,  under  an 
idea,  that  beauty  of  form  and  utility  were  infepa- 
rable  ;  but,  at  prefent,  a  diftinftion  is  made,  by 
men  who  have  been  long  converfant  in  practice, 
between  a  ufeful  fort,  and  a  fort  that  is  merely 

G  %  .  handfome. 
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handfome.  Utility  of  form  is  therefore  the  next  gene- 
ral principle,  and  may  be  confidered  as  arifmg  from 
a  large  proportion  of  thofe  parts  which  are  the  moft 
ufeful:  Thus,  for  inftance,  all  thofe  parts  that  are 
deemed  offal,  or  which  bear  an  inferior  price,  flioul4 
fee  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  othier  parts. 

Another  principle  of  improvement,  laid  down 
by  breeders,  confifts  in  the  finenefs  of  the  mufcular 
parts ;  or  what  is  called  flefh.  But  the  greateft 
objeft,  which  engrofles  the  attention  of  breeders,  at 
prefent,  is  the  fatting  quality,  or  a  natural  propen- 
lity  in  cattle  to  arrive  at  a  ftate  of  fatnefs  at  an 
early  age,  and  in  a  fhort  fpace  of  time.  And  it  ap- 
pears from  obfervation,  that  beauty  and  utility  of 
form,  the  equality  of  the  flefli  and  its  propenfity  to. 
fatnefs,  are  principles  confident  with  each  other, 
frequently  found  united  in  the  fame  individual, 
and  hereditary  in  particular  lines  or  families  of 
cattle. — In  regard  to  the  means  of  improvement,  it 
has  been  an  eftabliflied  maxim,  that,  to  improve 
the  breed,  it  is  neceflary  to  crofs  it  with  an  alien 
(tock;  under  an  opinion,  that,  continuing  to  breed 
from  the  fame  line,  weakens  the  flock.  This  idea, 
however  rooted  it  may  have  been  in  the  minds  of 
former  praditioners,  is  entirely  fet  afide  by  the  mo- 
dern praftice  of  breeding,  not  from  the  fame  line 
only,  but  from  the  fame  family;  the  fire  and  the 
daughter,  the  fon  and  the  mother,  the  brother  and, 

fifter, 
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fifter,  are  now  permitted  their  own  kind.  This 
praftice  is  well  known  by  the  term  of  breeding  in 
and  in;  and  in  this  way  the  feveral  breeds  have  im- 
proved rapidly,  to  a  height  unknown  in  any  age  or 
nation. 

The  praftlce  of  letting  out  bulls  by  the  feafon, 
has  contributed  very  materially  towards  the  im- 
provement of  this  valuable  breed,  as,  by  this  means, 
one  bull,  inftead  of  being  ufeful  to  his  proprietor 
only,  may,  in  a  few  years,  extend  the  benefits  of 
his  (lock  through  a  whole  diftrid;  and  fo  fully  are 
the  ftock-mafters  convinced  of  its  advantages,  that 
eighty  guineas  has  been  given  for  the  ufe  of  a  bull, 
for  one  feafon.  Some  bulls  are  in  fuch  eftimation, 
as  to  leap  at  the  extraordinary  price  of  five  guineas 
a  cow:  And,  it  is  perhaps,  a  circumftance  worth 
mentioning,  that  Mr.  Fowler  of  Rollright,  in  Ox- 
fordfhire,  in  1789,  for  ten  bull-calves  refufed  five 
hundred  guineas. 

Great  improvement  has  alfo,  of  late  years,  been 
made  in  the  old  Lancafhire  breed,  both  in  fize  and 
beauty.  Craven,  in  Yorkfliire,  has  been  long  cele- 
brated for  a  fuperior  variety  of  the  long  horned 
kind.  And  from  thence  the  graziers  of  Weftmor- 
land  and  Lancafliire  purchafed  the  flower  of  their 
heifers,  which,  by  crofling  with  the  original  flock 
pf  thofe  counties,  have  produced  a  breed,  which  is 

now 
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now  had  recourfe  to,  for  the  improvement  of  this 
kind  of  cattle,  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  Some 
of  the  bulls  are  extremely  large.  Their  horns  are 
not  long,  but  beautifully  turned,  their  hair  ftiort 
and  fmooth,  their  crefts  are  extremely  high,  their 
chefts  are  let  down  to  their  knees,  their  bodies  are 
long  and  in  the  form  of  a  perfeft  cylinder. — Hijlory 
of  ^adrupeds,  publijhed  by  S,  Hodg/on,  New^ 
Cajlle. 

In  many  parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  there 
are,  fcattered  about,  a  hornlefs  breed  of  cattle 
called  Englifli;  they  are  ftrong  made,  and  of  a  to- 
lerable fize  and  fhapej  they  were  originally  brought 
from  Poland ;  they  have  nothing  very  particular  or 
advantageous,  and  are  oftener  found  with  the  cu- 
rious than  with  the  farmer  or  grazier. 

There  is  befides,  another  race  that  claim  a  right 
to  a  diftindt  breed,  but  are  only  partially  fcattered 
in  this  country;  they  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  name 
of  fcurred  cattle,  with  horns  about  four  or  five 
inches  long,  which  hang  pendulous  and  loofe,  and 
feem  to  be  no  more  attached  to  the  fcull  than  the 
ears ;  they  are,  in  fize  and  (hape  much  like  the 
former,  and  would  both  continue  their  breed, 
without  variation,  if  not  crofTed  with  others ;  they 
are  both  healthy  and  ufeful  cattle,  and  fit  for  thofe 
climates. 

In 
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In  Wales,  their  cattle  are  much  like  thofe  in 
the  neighbouring  counties  in  England,  except  in 
the  mountainous  parts,  where  they  have  a  breed 
peculiar  to  the  fituation;  they  are  in  fize  fomething 
larger  than  the  Kyloe  or  Highland  cattle,  and  are 
known  by  the  name  of  Welfli  runts ;  they  are  re- 
markably ftrong  and  hardy ;  they  grow  fat  very 
foon,  when  taken  to  graze  into  the  lower  and  richer 
lands;  their  beef  is  extremely  fine,  and  of  an  ex- 
cellent flavour. 

There  are  various  other  breeds  of  cattle  in  Eng- 
land, that  differ  from  the  fuppofed  original  race,  in 
a  trivial  degree  only,  many  of  whom  may  be  im- 
puted to  a  degeneracy  arifing  from  fituations,  or  ill 
management  in  rearing  and  treating  them,  alfo  by 
mixed  breeds  from  different  parts  of  England  and 
Scotland. 

Scotland  produces  a  greater  variety  and  dif- 
tinftion,  in  her  different  breeds  of  cattle,  than  Eng- 
land, both  in  fize  and  form;  yet  they  feem  as  wel! 
adapted  to  their  country  and  climate,  as  any  (lock 
whatever. 

In  fome  {hires,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edin- 
burgh, the  Holflein  or  Dutch  breed  are  their  prin- 
cipal flock,  and  are  very  profitable  where  properly 
managed.   The  cattle-breeders,  in  general,  rear  ex- 
cellent 
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cellent  cattle  of  this  kind;  but  the  common  pedple^ 
and  fmall  farmers,  who  know  not  the  nature  of 
their  conftitutions  and  wants,  fuffer  many  to  perifh 
annually,  by  denying  them  the  neceffary  quantity 
of  food  which  the  frame  requires  for  its  fupport.  It 
is  not  uncommon,  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  to 
fee  cows  in  a  tedder,  where  there  is  very  little  to  be 
feen  that  is  fit  for  food;  and  their  want  of  fuften- 
ance  is  ftill  more  evident  in  their  lean  and  meagre 
carcafes. 

The  Kyloe  or  Highland  breed,  are  the  fmallefl; 
and  hardieft  of  any  in  Great  Britain,  or  Ireland; 
they  will  thrive  under  the  fevered;  climate,  and  upon 
coarfer  and  lefs  food  than  almoft  any  other  race  in 
Europe;  their  colour  is  generally  black,  with  fmall 
white  horns,  finely  tapered  and  pointed  with  black; 
they  are  very  fliarp  and  dangerous,  and  incline  for- 
ward;   they  weigh,  when  fatted,  about  thirty  or 
forty  ftone  the  four  quarters ;  but  there  has  been 
known  of  them,  when  full  grown,  not  to  exceed 
fixteen  ftone  the  whole  carcafe,  without  the  olFal, 
and  others  above  feventy;— Yet,  upon  the  whole, 
they  are  allowed  to  be  a  very  even  breed  of  cattle 
with  refpedt  to  fize,  where  the  pallure  and  mode 
of  rearing  bear  any  fimilarity ;  if  they  produce  any 
of  an  enormous  fize  or  fatnefs,  it  is  generally  when 
the  beaft  has  been  taken  from  its  native  place,  or 
has  received  treatment  dift'erent  from  the  common 
mode  of  rearing  them. 

This 
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^This  may  ferve  to  convince  us  that  the  fize  of 
tattle  depends  more  on  the  richnefs  and  quantity 
of  their  food,  than  on  the  race,  from  which  they 
fprung.  '  '  . 

The  fituation,  where  th'ofe  cattle  are  reared,  is 
fuppofed  much  more  elevated  than  many  parts  of 
ficotland,  and  is  almoft  entirely  appropriated  to  rear- 
ing black-cattle  and  ponieSi  They  are  reared  in  very 
j  reat-numbers,  without  ever  confulting  whether  the 
[  ;=,!i:ure  will  be  adequate  for  their  fupport:  this  is 
o::e  of  the  greateft  reafons  why  they  are  fuch  fmall 
t  atvle  in  general;  experience  has  proved  that,  when 
the)  are  removed  but  a  trivial  diftance  from  the 
place  of  their  nativity,  and  allowed  plenty  of  rich 
pafture,  the  fame  race  will  become  cattle  of  a  large 
lize,  and  very  flrong  in  bone,  in  a  few  genera- 
tions.— -Their  form  does  not  come  under  the  de- 
fcription  given  of  a  handfome  bcaft  of  the  cow- 
kind  {--^yet  they  have  what  the  breeders  call  beau- 
ties peculiar  to  themfelves,  independent  of  any  ge- 
neral rule  laid  down;  their  hair  is  remarkably  thick 
and  furry  ;  their  flefti  is  fine  in  grain,  and  of  an 
extraordinary  flavour,  allowed  to  exceed  in  finenefs 
any  other  race  in  this  country. — The  Highland  ox 
or  heifer  generally  commands  the  higheft  price  for 
their  weight  of  carcafe,  when  lean,  of  any.  fort  of 
live  cattle  whatever,  when  at  a  proper  age  for  fat- 
ting.-—They  are  brought  and  fold  at  the  Northern 

H  fairs 
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fairs  in  England,  in  very  large  droves,  and  thss 
graziers  of  thojTe  parts,  and  the  neighbouring  coun- 
ties, find  them  to  exceed  thofe  of  any  other  coun- 
try for  growing  fat  in  a  fiiort  time,  and  upon  the 
commoneft  paflure. — When  they  are  purchafed  at 
a  certain  age,  and  put  to  grazing  in  rich  grafs, 
they  gain  confiderably  in  fize  at  the  time  they  are 
fattening.  Notwithftanding  the  extreme  hardinefs 
thofe  cattle  acquire,  from  their  mode  of  rearing 
and  fituation;  they  are  expofed  to  many  fatal  dif- 
orders  that  originate  in  the  extremes,  or  inclemen- 
cies of  the  vi^eather,  and  the  proprietors  may  not 
ahvays  be  provided  with  an  antidote. 

High  lands  are  always  found  to  produce  more 
aftive  and  fprightly  flock  than  fens  and  low- 
grounds,  but  are  often  lefs  in  fize,.  and  when  any 
extremity  in  the  weather  takes  place,  the  Highland 
flock  is  raofl  materially  affefted  in  their  fituations, 
either  by  drought  or  florm,  which  demands  particu- 
lar attention  in  either  cafe. 

When  dry  or  hot  weather  vifits  us  fucceflively, 
for  a  confiderable  length  of  time,  black-cattle  al- 
ways feel  the  firfl  efl'e«Sts,  from  an  abridgement  of 
the  nourifliment  they  have  been  accuflomed  to,  not 
only  from  its  leffening  in  quantity,  but  from  the 
nature  of  it  undergoing  a  change,  by  being  deprived 
of  the  fucculent  quality  that  vegetation  affords  in 

common: 
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tommon:  Alfo  the  want  of  water  is  almoft  a  con- 
ftant  attendant  of  dry  or  hot  weather,  which  is  as 
requifite  as  food  for  thofe  animals — and  when  thefe 
two  wants  come  together,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at, 
if  diforders  of  fome  kind  or  other  make  their  attack 
.on  fome  individuals  of  the  herd,  in  a  very  fhort 
time. — The  murrain,  or  red-water,  is  moft  to  be 
feared  from  the  afore-mentioned  circumflances;  and 
it  would  be  advifeable  for  thofe  who  have  their  herds 
thus  expofed,  from  their  fituations,  to  get  into 
polTelTion  of  the  moft  probable  means  of  prevention, 
and  to  pradife  before  total  lofs  force  itfelf  into 
^he  account. 

When  their  food  is  abridged,  either  in  quantity 
or  quality,  great  care  ought  to  be  taken  that  their 
water  be  good,  and  in  great  plenty;  and  if  it  be  at- 
tended with  a  fmall  inconvenience  to  procure,  it 
would  be  bette^  to  forego  that,  than  rifk  a  greater 
lofs. 

It  would  be  of  particular  fervice,  in  preventing 
diforders  from  attacking  cattle,  in  feafons  as  above 
alluded  to,  if,  by  any  means,  a  fmall  portion  of  com- 
mon fait  could  be  given  every  day,  either  in  water, 
or  any  other  part  of  their  aliment,  (or  a  little  epfom, 
or  glauber  falts,  or  falt-petre)  but,  in  this  country, 
it  might  be  found  difficult  to  adminifter,  on  ac- 
count of  their  never  learning  to  eat  it,  and  more 
H  2  efpecially: 
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efpecially  where  the  herds  are  numerous,  and  not 
in  a  ftate  of  domeftic  familiarity. 

In  a  reverfe  ftate  of  weather,  when  the  feafon  is 
cold  and  rainy,  for  any  confiderable  length  of  time, 
cattle  of  every  defcription  ought  to  be  fcreened 
from  it,  by  fhades  or  other  conveniencies,  to  pre-; 
vent  the  inclemency  of  the  feafon,  from  ftarving 
them  with  wet  and  cold;  for,  when  they  are  much 
expofed  it  fhuts  up  the  pores  of  the  {kin,  and  pre-r 
vents  infenfible  perfpiration,  which  in  part  is  always 
a  neceflary  fundion  in  the  animal  ceconomy. — In 
cold  feafons,  if  the  animal  be  kept  tolerably  dry, 
and  the  water  be  good,  it  will  be  of  material  ad- 
vantage to  them  J  and  alfo,  at  this  time,  fait  would 
be  of  great  fervice  in  making  them  feek  for  water 
and  drink  freely.  There  are  numerous  herds  of 
cattle,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  that  are  ferved, 
both  in  fummer  and  winter,  with  much  lefs  portions 
of  food  than  nature  requires  to  fupport  life,  and 
brave  the  rigour  of  the  feafons,  which  may  juftly 
be  imputed  to  be  the  forerunner  of  many  diforders, 
that  will  ftill  be  inevitable,  without  more  generoua 
treatment. 

Many  fliires,  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  rear  very 
large  and  ftrong  cattle,  owing  to  their  grafs  being 
more  plentiful  and  rich;  but  the  moft  famed  part 
pf  Scotland,  for  breeding  heavy  cattle,  is  Fifefliire, 

The 
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The  cattle-breeders,  in'this  and  the  neighbourhood, 
pay  great  attention  to  the  rearing  of  their  ftock. 
There  the  oxen  are  generally  as  heavy,  and  well 
grown,  as  thofe  in  many  parts  of  England,  and 
their  flefli  equally  good.- — It  is  always  obferved, 
that,  where  rearing  black-cattle  is  the  favourite 
branch  of  agriculture,  the  ftock  is  moil  healthy  and 
thriving,  and  freeft  from  every  fpecies  of  local  dif- 
crders. 

They  have  another  breed,  called  the  Dunlop 
eows,  which  are  allowed  to  be  the  befl:  race  for 
yielding  milk,  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  not 
only  for  large  quantities,  but  alfo  for  richnefs  in 
quality.  The  beft:  dairies  in  this  country,  are  in 
Dunlop,  and  their  cheefe  will  fetch  a  greater  price, 
than  from  any  other  place  in  the  country. 

This  breed  is  faid  to  be  a  mixture,  by  bulls 
brought  from  the  ifland  of  Alderney,  and  their  own 
cows.  They  are  of  a  fmall  fize,  not  weighing  more, 
upon  an  average,  when  fatted,  than  from  twenty- 
four  to  thirty  ftone  the  carcafe,  without  the  offal — > 
they  are  allowed  to  -yield  more  milk  daily,  thJm  any 
other  kind  of  cattle,  when  a  juft  comparifon  is  made 
of  their  fize  and  pafture. 

They  are  much  leaner  and  thinner  than  any 
pfher  of  the  Scots  or  Englifh  breeds,  when  in  the. 

beft 
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beft  grafj ;  the  males  are  fcarcely  ever  kept  for 
oxen,  but  fent  to  market  as  foon  as  they  become 
fit  for  the  butcher.  It  is  found  much  more  profit- 
able to  ufe  their  milk  in  the  dairy  than  feed  calves, 
except  it  be  the  females  that  they  rear  for  ftock. 

They  are  not  deemed  a  race  of  handfome  cattle, 
but  rather  the  contrary,  being  fhaped  more  like 
the  Dutch  breed  than  any  of  the  natives  of  Scot- 
land— their  horns  are  fmall,  and  ftand  remarkably 
aukward;  their  colour  is  generally  pyed,  or  of  a 
fandy  red,  varying  in  this  from  all  other  races.  In 
thofe  parts  the  cattle,  in  general,  are  black;  they 
are  moft  common  in  Airfliire  and  the  Weft  of  Scot- 
land, and  are  a  very  hardy  race;  they  will  live  upon 
poor  pafture,  and  may,  with  propriety,  be  called 
the  beft  poor  man's  cow,  to  be  met  with  in  any  of 
thefe  iflands. 

The  next  race  is  that  of  the  Galloway  kind,  an 
ancient  and  well  known  breed;  they  are  driven  to. 
England  in  great  numbers  annually,  and  fold  at 
high  prices ;  they  are  larger  than  the  Highlan- 
ders, and  uniformly  hornlefs,  if  not  crofled  with 
other  breeds ;  their  colour  is  generally  black,  or 
fome  times  a  little  external  diverfity,  fuch  as  pyed 
or  white  on  the  face. — They  are  efteemed  a  very 
handfome  race,  and  fo  great  a  fimilitude  exifts 
amongft  them,  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 

fee. 
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fee,  in  one  herd,  twenty  cows  and  a  bull  (in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Drumlanrig,  a  feat  of  the  Duke 
of  Queenfberry)  of  this  breed,  all  black,  and  nearly 
of  the  fame  fize  and  ftiape  of  each  other.-— The  land- 
holders, in  general,  are  fo  attached  to  this,  their  fa*- 
vourite  kind,  that  they  would  not  fuffer  any  intermix- 
ture whatever  into  their  ftock. — They  are  fenfible  that 
the  race  fuits  their  pafture,  and  perfectly  contented 
with  the  advantages  derived  from  them. — They  are 
found  almoft  invariably  in  good  health  and  condi- 
tion, which  redounds  nluch  to  the  honour  of  the 
cattle-breeders  in  that  country. — This  breed  extends 
to  many  ftiires,  befides  that  which  gives  them  their 
name,  and  they  feem  to  be  the  beft  calculated,  to 
be  of  the  moft  fervice  (in  hilly  and  uneven  coun- 
tries, where  they  are  accuftomed  to  breed  for  graz- 
ing) of  any  race  we  know  of. 

Ireland  claims  a  pre-eminence,  over  every  other 
part  in  his  Majefty's  dominions,  for  rearing  large 
quantities  of  cattle.  The  country,  in  general,  is  fo 
happily  fituated  for  breeding  all  kinds  of  ufeful  and 
domeftic  animals,  that  it  may  be  juftly  ftiled  a  com- 
plete nurfery  for  live  ftock. — Their  breed  of  black- 
cattle  feems  to  be  the  fame  all  over  the  ifland,  with 
only  thofe  trivial  differences  found  in  all  diverfity 
of  fpace,  except  in  the  North,  where  it  borders  upon 
Scotland,  their  cattle  have  fome  fmall  refemblance 
to  thofe  in  that  country* 

The 
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The  counties  of  Cork,  Litnerick,  and  Tipperaryj 
with  a  few  neighbouring  ones,  can  boaH;  of  rearing 
the  greateft  numbers  of  black-cattle,  for.  the  extent 
of  land,  of  almoft  any  part  in  the  known  world. — < 
Ireland  exports  fome  thoufands  of  carcafes  annually, 
befides  leaving  a  fufficiency  of  provifions  for  its 
inhabitants.  Their  cattle  feem  to  be  entirely  free 
from  any  foreign  mixture,  having  their  own  pecu- 
liarities in  fhape,  refembling  none  that  have  ,been 
imported  into  England  or  Scotland^  They  difier^ 
in  a  fmall  degree,  from  thofe  fuppofed  to  be  of  the 
true  Englifh  racej  they  are  confiderably  longer  in 
the  leg,  and  much  taller  for  their  weight,  in  every 
refped,  than  the  former,  and  lefs  proportionate  in 
their  parts,  efpecially  in  the  hind  quarters,  which 
are  much  lighter,  in  proportion,  than  the  EngUfh 
ox.  A  large  well  grown  bead  will  weigh  from 
eighty  to  a  hundred  ftone  the  carcafe,  without  the 
offal,  and  thofe  that  are  inferior  in  fize  will  average 
fixty  or  more.  It  is  owing  to  the  abundance  of 
neat  cattle  reared  in  Ireland,  that  our  fleets  are  fo 
much  better  vidualled  than  thofe  of  almoft  any  other 
power. — They  are  remarkably  ftrong  and  healthy, 
and  will  bear  driving  to  a  confiderable  diftance. 

BREEDING  and  REARING. 

VARIOUS  are  the  methods  that  are  praftifed 
in  rearing  calves,  and  every  one  thinks  his  own 

way 
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Way  a  mafler-piece  in  that  art,  or  doubtlefs  they 
would  feek  for  fome  information  more  pradicable : 
rtiany  eminent  authors  have  written  on  the  fubjeft, 
arid  many  experiments  have  been  tried,  both  in 
rearing  and  fattening  for  the  butchers.— In  the  lat- 
ter cafe  to  make  them  fat,  and  the  veal  of  a  good 
colour  when  killed,  are  prefumed  the  two  greateft 
requifites  in  feeding  for  flaughter,  and  in  the  firft, 
a  well  guided,  choice  ill  the  fubjeel,  that  it  be  fitting 
for  the  country  where  it  is  intended  to  be  reared, 
with  the  method  of  preferving  health,  and  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  food  and  its  dillribution  at  dif- 
ferent ages;  alfo,  the  efFeft  of  feafons  and  climate, 
on  the  frame,  while  under  the  various  changes  they 
undergo  in  coming  to  maturity. 

From  an  inftinftive  principle  in  this  fpecies  of 
cattle,  that  nature  has  inftilled,  the  cows  always  (hew 
an  inclination  to  clean  and  dry  the  fkin  of  their 
young,  by  licking  with  their  tongues  all  that  llimi- 
nefs  which  is  natural  and  unavoidable  in  their  fitu- 
ation  before  birth ;  and  when  the  beaffc  has  parted 
with  her  burthen,  fhe  ought  always  to  be  fufFered 
to  do  it,  if  circumftances  will  warrant.  However, 
fome  method  ought  to  be  fpeedily  put  in  pradlice  to 
get  the  young  dry  and  cleaned,  from  its  flate  of 
fliminefs,  if  the  cow  be  weak  or  negligent;  when 
they  calve  in  the  field,  there  is  nothing  to  obftrud 
their  inclinations ;  but  when  it  takes  place  in  the 
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houfe,  and  the  beafl:  tied  faft,  it  is  neceffary  that 
fome  perfon  fhould  be  in  the  way  to  lay  the  calf 
before  the  mother  upon  clean  ftraw;  if  the  calf  be 
fufFered  to  cool,  before  the  cow  could  come  at  it, 
the  calf  would  be  in  a  very  dif^greeable  fituation  in 
a  cold  feafon.  It  is  common,  and  of  great  fervice, 
to  flrew  a  fmall  handful  of  common  fait  over  the 
calf,  which  is  often  found  agreeable  to  the  cow, 
and  urges  her  on  to  her  duty.  When  the  calf  is 
licked  dry  it  is  much  ftrengthened;  its  mouth  and 
roots  of  the  tongue  fliould  be  wafhed,  with  a  little 
common  fait  and  water,  to  clear  it  of  the  faliva  and 
clamminefs  always  in  the  mouth  of  a  calf  newly 
dropped,  or  if  convenient,  a  frefli  raw  egg  and  a 
little  common  fait  may  be  given  to  the  young  ani- 
mal to  fwallow,  which  will  foon  caufe  an  appetite, 
iind  then  fomething  more  fubftantial  may  be  given. 
When  the  calf  is  dry,  it  would  be  advifeable,  whe- 
ther in  winter  or  fummer,  in  the  houfe  or  in  the 
field,  to  put  it  in  a  flail  or  fold,  well  littered  with 
ftraw  or  fome  other  dry  materials,  that  might  keep 
it  comfortable,  until  it  gained  ftrength  enough  to 
travel,  which  would  enliven  circulation  and  di- 
geflion. 

It  is  cuftomary  with  many  people  (and  never 
known  to  be  attended  with  ill  confequences)  to 
boil  a  pint  of  good  houfehold  beer,  or  ale,  and 
fv/eeten  it  well,  with  foft  fugar,  to  give  the  calf, 

whea 
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^vhen  taken  from  before  the  cow — by  others,  it  is 
fufFer^d  to  fuck  immediately  after  it  is  dry,  and  by 
many,  not  fuffered  to  fuck  the  cow  at  all. 

Were  any  of  the  above  cuftoms  to  be  infilled 
on,  as  better  than  the  reft,  it  would  be  offending 
againft  fome  perfons'  favourite  praclice,  without 
being  of  any  material  fervice  to  others — however, 
there  are  fome  general  rules  that  may  tend  to  be 
particularly  ufeful. 

The  calf  might,  with  propriety,  be  fuffered  to 
reft  an  hour,  after  its  birth,  before  any  milk  be 
given  to  it;  the  beer,  previoufly  mentioned,  may  be 
given  at  any  time  after  birth,  and  if  given  at  all,  it 
fhould  have  nothing  for  an  hour  after  it.  It  would 
be  advifeable  to  take  a  quantity  of  milk  from  the 
cow,  before  the  calf  be  put  to  fuck,  it  being  thought 
much  better  not  to  give  the  calf  the  firft  of  the  milk; 
but  rather  of  the  laft.  Too  much  (hould  not  be 
given  at  one  time,  when  the  animal  is  young.  Many 
calves  die,  or  take"  diforders,  when  young,  owing  to 
a  want  of  proper  knowledge  and  care  in  their 
keepers.  They  are  often  abridged  of  exercife,  and 
perhaps  only  allowed  to  feed  twice  in  one  day,  and 
then  receive  as  much,  each  time,  as  ever  their  crav- 
ing appetite  can  take;  when,  in  all  probability,  one 
half  of  the  quantity,  given  at  four  times  in  the  day, 
with  a  dry  plaipe  to  reft  on,  and  room  for  moderate 
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exercife,  its  health  might  be  preferved,  while,  on 
the  contrary,  death  or  diforder  is  often  the  event. 

The  propriety  of  this  mode  will,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, be  called  in  queftion,  and  the  inconveniency 
urged  of  giving  them  the  milk  warm  from  the  cow, 
the  common  cuflom  being  to  milk  the  cows  only 
twice  in  a  day,  which  has  led  people  to  judge,  that 
it  mud  be  right  to  feed  the  calves  twice  in  a-day 
alfo: — But  it  would  be  found  of  material  advantage, 
to  milk  the  cows,  and  feed  the  calves  three  times  in 
a  day,  rather  than  twice,  for  the  fpace  of  two  or 
three  months,  after  the  common  feafon  of  calving, 
which  is  in  fpring  or  fummer. — In  winter,  it  is  not 
fo  requifite,  the  milk  neither  being  fo  rich  nor  in 
fuch  plenty. — In  many  places,  it  is  praclifed  from 
abfolute  neceffity,  the  cows  being  unable  to  bear 
their  milk,  from  one  end  of  the  day  till  the  other.— 
it  might  alfo  be  an  entire  preventative  from  milk- 
cows  being  attacked  with  the  fore  udder. — If  it  be 
found  inconvenient  to  milk  three  times  in  a  day, 
or  the  old  cuftom  of  twice  be  fo  rooted,  that  it 
cannot  be  changed,  milk  may  be  warmed,  and 
given  to  the  calf,  with  an  equal  good  elfeft,  taking 
great  care  that  it  be  given  no  warmer  than  the  bloo4 
of  the  animal. 

.  This  method  may  be  pra£lifed,  for  a  fhort  fpace 
of  time,  either  on  thofe  intended  for  rearing  or 
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fattening  for  the  butcher;  after  digeftion  and  cir- 
culation have  been  eftablifhed  in  the  fyftem,  by  care 
and  attention,  the  proprietor  will  probably  have 
deftined  the  animal  for  one  or  the  other. — Thofe 
intended  for  veal  ought  to  be  fed  with  greater 
plenty,  than  thofe  that  are  meant  for  ftock.  In 
Ireland,  and  fome  parts  of  Scotland,  the  calves  are 
taken  to  market  for  veal,  at  the  age  of  five  or  fix 
days,  or  fooner.  This  may  be  owing  to  their  being 
able  to  make  more  money  from  the  milk  and  but- 
ter, than  by  feeding  them  for  llaughter,  or  from 
the  cuftom  of  the  country: — Yet  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  land-holders,  who  purchafe  young 
calves  of  their  neighbours,  purpofely  to  fatten  for 
the  butcher,  and  acquire  confiderable  profits  by  the 
pradice;  but  thofe  things  can  only  be  accounted 
for,  from  certain  prejudices  or  cuftoms,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  knowledge,  gained  by  experience,  on  the 
pther. 

In  that  part  of  the  county  of  Cumberland,  called 
Abbey  Holme,  the  land-holders  are  famous  for  fat- 
tening calves  for  veal;  not  only  for  fize  and  fat- 
nefs,  but  a  peculiar-mode  of  treatment,  that  renders 
the  veal,  when  killed,  remarkably  white  and  well 
coloured,  which  is  a  great  advantage  in  felling. 

Some  of  the  farmers  there  ufe  all  tlieif  milk  in 
^his  way,  and  have  always  uj)on  hand  as  many 
'  -    .  calves 
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calves  as  their  milk  cows  will  feed ;  they  always 
take  care  to  have  them  of  different  ages,  and  then 
the  plan  is  carried  on  with  regularity;  when  they 
begin  their  flock,  the  calves  are  fed  in  the  ufual 
way,  until  they  are  two  or  three  weeks  old,  when 
they  are  taken  to  the  feeding  flied,  where  a  couple 
of  fmall  (lakes,  or  pofts,  for  every  calf,  are  driven 
into  the  ground,  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  from 
each  other;  the  calf  is  brought  up  to  the  pofts,  its 
head  put  through  between  them,  with  a  ftrap  or 
cord  made  faft  round  its  neck,  and  from  the  ftrap 
or  cord,  there  is  a  ring  on  each  fide  which  alfo  en- 
circle the  poft.   This  is  meant  to  confine  the  animal 
fo  that  it  cannot  lick  itfelf  (which,  if  fuffered  to  do,  is 
found  pernicious  to  its  health  and  growing)  but  it 
has  liberty  enough  to  lie  down  and  rife  at  pleafure; 
as  foon  as  the  animal  is  perfedly  reconciled  to  its 
fituation,  they  begin  to  feed  it  better  than  ufual : 
They  are  convinced,  that  the  firft  part  of  the  milk, 
taken  from  cows  at  any  time,  is  much  lefs  nutritive 
and  rich,  than  the  latter,  and  fo  divide  it,  according 
to  the  different  ages  of  the  calf  or  calves,  always  mak- 
ing it  a  rule  to  give  theoldeft  the  richeft  part  of  it. — 
Their  fhed  is  kept  warm,  or  cool,  as  the  neceffity  of 
the  feafons  demand.   It  is  always  perfedly  dry,  with 
a  plentiful  fupply  of  good  dry  litter;  and,  if  any  of 
them  fail  to  take  their  meals  regularly,  they  are  fent 
to  the  butcher  immediately,  and  replaced  by  the 
.next  in  turn ;  if  the  milk  improve,  or  leffen,  they 
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can  always  regulate  the  flock  by  adding,  or  dimi- 
nifliing  their  numbers. 

Farmers  who  manufafture  their  milk  into  but- 
ter and  cheefe,  fell  their  calves  to  butchers,  or 
others,  at  an  early  age;  and  the  calf-keepers  can 
always  afford  as  high  prices  for  them  as  the  butcher, 
owing  to  their  only  jufl:  beginning  to  become  flefhy. 
The  fhort  time  they  have  lived  before,  has  done  no 
more  than  put  them  into  a  condition  to  feed  fat. 
A  well  fed  calf,  will  bring  two  pounds  and  ten  (hil- 
lings, or  three  pounds,  at  near  three  months  old, 
and  the  proprietor  finds,  from  experience,  the  moft 
proper  time  for  felling  them  off  to  advantage.  It 
is  found,  when  they  grow  fat,  and  take  to  reft,  they 
take  lefs  food,  than  in  a  leaner  ftate,  which  makes  the 
expence  of  keeping  lefs  than  may  fometimes  be  fup- 
pofed.  The  keepers,  now  and  then,  make  a  praftice  of 
mixing  a  little  oat  or  bean-meal  with  the  new  milk, 
which  is  attended  with  advantage,  if  the  animal's 
conftltution  can  bear  the  change;  for  it  fometimes 
caufes  a  loofenefs  in  the  body,  that  foon  ftops  the 
progrefs  of  fattening,  therefore,  a  very  little  will 
ferve  for  the  experiment,  and  the  keeper  fhould  be 
careful  to  defift,  when  the  change  is  found  not  to 
agree  with  the  animal. 

Some  give  three  or  four  eggs  every  day,  which 
may  be  broken  againft  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and 

they 
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they  fufFered  to  fwallow  the  fliells  alfo.  The  eggs 
fliould  be  given  at  a  diftance  from  any  meal. — If 
they  are  ferved  only  twice  a-day,  the  eggs  fhould 
be  ferved  at  mid-day,  and  if  three  times,  they  may 
be  given  in  the  fore  part  of  the  day.  Many  people 
recommend  bleeding ;  but  it  is  not  known  to  an- 
fwer  any  interefling  purpofe,  when  feeding  calves 
for  the  butcher. 

Calves  are  fubjeft  to  many  diforders,  when 
young,  which  may  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  want 
of  knowledge,  or  attention  of  thofe  to  whom  their 
care  happens  to  be  intrufled. — The  proprietor  hath 
often  the  choice  of  fire  and  dam,  and  if  they  be 
healthy  and  found,  there  will  be  every  reafon  to 
believe  the  offspring  will  be  the  fame ;  yet  it  is 
found  that  more  black-cattle  do,  or  would  die, 
while  under  the  denomination  of  calves,  than  at 
any  other  period.  This  is  univerfally  admitted  as 
a  faS,  and  mufl  originate  from  fome  caufe. 

If  we  fuppofe  Providence  has  entailed  upon  infan- 
cy a  greater  fhare  of  ills,  than  upon  any  other  ftage 
of  exiftence,  we  may  widely  err;  notwithftanding 
the  havock  which  is  made  among  every  fpecies  of 
domeftic  animals,  at  an  early  age.  Rather  let  us 
believe  that  the  all-wife  Difpofer  of  things,  has  be- 
ftowed  upon  man,  fuch  a  meafure  of  rational  facul- 
ties, as  will  eafily  enable  him  to  attain  a  knowledge 

of 
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t»f  his  duty,  to  that  part  of  the  animal  creation, 
whom  he  has  captivated  and  made  fubfervient  to  his 
interefts  and  pleafure ;  and  that  the  want  of  a  ne- 
ceflary  knowledge  of  this  ufeful  animal,  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  negligence  of  propeir  application  fb  re- 
^uifite  to  this  fimple,  but  ufeful  ftudy. 

Record  bears  witnefs,  through  pafl;  ages,  what 
Jjrogrefs  the  mind  of  man  has  made,  in  many  fci- 
ences,  rriuch  more  abftrufe  than  the  fimple  care 
and  attention  due  from  man  to  animals,  who  are 
his  immediate  fervants,  and  abfolutely  demand  his 
care,  and  who  aire  capable,  by  his  kind  offices,  of 
rendering  him,  the  mofl:  important  and  real  fer- 
vices,  when  neceffity  may  urge,  or  fuperfluity  be- 
come taftelefs  and  infipid. 

Medicine  has  not  been  of  any  material  fervice, 
in  the  dlforders  of  calves,  from  any  practice  yet 
difcovered,  or  made  known  to  the  public;  nature 
feems,  at  this  early  period  of  life,  rather  to  require 
the  foftering  hand  of  fimple  nourifliment,  well  di- 
reded,  and  duly  adminiftered,  than  any  medicinal 
noftrums.  Many  of  the  diforders  that  calves  are 
incident  to,  are  of  a  local  nature,  and  differ  as  fi- 
tuations  vary,  and  may  chiefly  be  correfted,  by 
care  and  fimple  treatment. 
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They  are  fometimes  attacked  with  loofenefs,  or 
fcouring;  and  other  times  with  coftivenefs,  or,  what 
is  commonly  called,  bound  in  the  body,  neither  of 
which  are  natural  to  the  animal ;  but  are  acquired 
from  the  manner  of  management  beftowed  on  the 
creature.  They  may  both  arife  from  the  fame 
caufe;  which  is,  that  of  giving  them  more  food  at 
once,  than  their  ftomach  can  digefl. 

The  principal  requifites,  after  birth,  are  warmth, 
reft,  and  food;  in  any  of  which,  an  abridgement  or 
excefs  will  diforder  the  young  frame ;  but  when 
properly  adminiftered,  they  co-operate  in  ftrength- 
ening  the  neceflary  functions  of  digeftion,  circula- 
tion, and  every  other  due  performance  in  the  ani- 
mal ceconomy. 

The  ftate  of  the  ftomach,  ought  firft  to  be  taken 
notice  of,  by  the  agreement  or  drfagreement  of  its 
aliment ;  as  this  receptacle  is  the  primary  caufe, 
at  this  time,  of  any  particular  ftajte  of  the  body. 
"When  it  tends  to  loofenefs,  a  too  large  quantity  of 
milk  makes  its  way  through  the  inteftinal  tube  me- 
chanically, without  anfwering  the  good  purpofes 
intended  from  food,  this  irritates  the  bowels  of  the 
animals,  and  fcours  their  inner  coats  too  much,  and, 
without  particular  care,  may  not  flop  for  a  confi- 
derable  time.  In  the  other  cafe,  when  they  are 
coftive  or  bound  in  the  body,  it  frequently  origi- 
nates 
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nates  from  the  ftomach  being  in  an  acrid  difpofi- 
tion,  and  a  large  quantity  of  milk  thrown  into  it 
at  once;  which  foon  curdles  and  turns  fo  hard,  that 
the  adion  of  digeftion  has  not  force  enough  to 
evacuate  it,  in  its  regular  way,  hence  diforder  and 
often  death. 

In  either  of  thefe  cafes,  the  ftomach  might  be 
corredled  by  boiling  a  little  rhubarb  in  water,  and 
when  boiled,  mix  the  water  in  milk,  and  give  them 
whenever  neceflity  requires  it.  This  would  be  the 
moft  plaufible  method  of  keeping  the  body,  from  an 
extreme,  without  danger. 

The  many  who  have  profited,  by  experience,  in 
rearing  calves,  have  found  it  moft  advifeable  to 
defift  from  medicine,  as  much  as  poflible,  and,  fo 
foon  as  the  animal  begins  to  refufe  its  food,  let  it  go 
to  the  butch'er,  except  the  proprietor  be  very  well 
aware  of  his  ability  to  remove  the  diforder,  or 
choofe  to  make  phyfical  experiments. 

In  rearing  calves  for  ftock,  there  are  found  very 
oppofite  views  in  different  defcriptions  of  land- 
holders. A  farmer  whofe  wifties  are  to  improve  his 
cattle,  by  any  method  that  experience  or  expence 
will  warrant,  ftands  the  faireft  chance  of  profiting 
by  enquiry,  and  afcertaining  the  improvements  ca- 
pable of  being  made,  from,  certain  given  circum^ 
ftances  or  fituations. 

K  2  There 
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There  are  alfo  farmers  who  wifh  to  rear  cattle 
with  as  little  expence  as  poflible,  and  accordingly 
begin  with  denying  the  animal  fuch  portions  of  ali- 
ment as  nature  requires  for  its  fupport,  which  di- 
reftly  tends  to  degenerate  the  ftock,  and  lay  them 
open  to  various  diforders  attendant  only  on  unna- 
tural treatment^ 


There  are  many  difFerent  opinions  concerning 
the  propriety  of  calves  fucking  their  dams,  or  the 
contrary,  which  is  called  rearing  by  hand,  and 
which,  in  all  probability,  will  never  be  reconciled 
to  the  people,  in  general,  of  any  part  of  this  coun- 
try. Many  argue  that  it  is  the  moft  natural  way 
to  fuck,  but  fmce  this  fpecies  of  cattle  is  domefti- 
cated,  and  found  to  yield  much,  more  mijk  than  will 
nourifti  the  young,  the  beft;  means  of  difpofal  is 
certainly  admiffible.— It  is  proved,  by  undoubted 
authority,  that  calves  will  thrive  as  well,  and  grow 
"  as  fat,  when  reared  by  the  hand,  as  by  fucking 
their  dam ;  even  fuppofmg  their  quantity  of  milk  to, 
be  the  fame. 

Many  farmers,  and  others,  have  attempted  to, 
fubftitute  other  food  than  milk,  with  a  view  of  feed-^ 
ing  them  cheaper ;  but  fome  of  the  experiments  that 
have  been  tried  have  ftarved  the  patient  to  death, 
before  the  fecret  was  found  out.*  And  fome  others,^ 

haye 

*  Young's  Annals  of  AgricultUK* 
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have  come  more  expenfive  than  the  common  me- 
thod, without  aafvvering  any  better  purpofe. 

The  mofl  common  way,  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land, is  to  give  milk  and  fweet  whey  mixed  toge- 
ther and  ma,de  warm,  which  anfwers  a  tolerable 
good  purpofe;  yet  fometimes  the  whey  is  apt  to 
occafion  a  fcouring  that  is  not  eafily  remedied. 
Many  people  who  wlfh  to  be  kinder  to  them  than 
ordinary,  give  an  over  large  quantity  of  new  milk 
at  one  time,  which  curdles  in  the  ftomach  and 
c^ufes  an  entire  ftoppage,  that  frequently  occafions 
death  in  a  fhort  time, 

A  worthy  and  experienced  farmer,  has  com- 
municated to .  the  world  his  method  of  feeding 
calves  intended  for  ftock ;  he  is  perfeftly  fenfible, 
that  to  rear  them  healthy  and  ftrong,  is  to  keep 
them,  in  tolerable  condition  at  all  times,  as  being 
ilxe  mofl:  certain  ixxode  of  preventing  any  taint,,  or 
obllruclion  in  their  growth.  He  fed  them  regu- 
larly, but  oftener  than  the  common  way,  with  new 
and  Ikimmed  milk  till  four  or  five  weeks  old,  when, 
after  that  time,  he. learned  them  gradually  to  take 
ftrong  water-gruel,  made  with  oat  or  beaa-meal, 
mixed  with  about  the  quantity  of  one  half  of  what 
Is  commonly  called  churned  or  t)utter-milk,  put  in 
^nd  flirred  well  together  after  the  gruel  is  taken 
1^0 ra  the  fire.     With  this  only  his  calves  were 

healthy. 
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healthy,  and  in  good  condition.  This  had  been  his 
common  mode  for  rearing  for  many  years.  It  may 
not  be  fo  advantageous  to  fmall  farmers,  who  make 
butter  feldom,  as  to  thofe  who  can  churn  once  or 
twice  in  the  week;  the  milk  is  much  preferable  to 
whey,  and  infinitely  cheaper  than  milkr-r-he  gives  all 
his  whey  to  the  pigs,  &c. 


THE  METHOD  OF  REARING  CALVES,  BY  AN  EMI- 
NENT FARMER  IN  NORFOLK,  FROM  MARSHAL*SI 
RUR'AL  ECONOMY.-^ Vol.  H.  Page  95. 

He  begins  about  Michaelmas,  and  continues  till 
about  Candlemafs, 

THEIR  food  is  (kim-milk  with  a  little  wheat 
flour ;  they  have  alfo  chopped  turnips  in  a  trough, 
and  hay  in  a  rack, 

As  foon  as  they  learn  to  eat  turnips  freely,  the 
pail  is  entirely  left;  the  turnips  affording  them  both 
meat  and  drink;  thefe  with  a  little  hay  being  their 
only  fubfiftence:  fome  farmers  give  them  oats  and 
bran;  but  the  gentleman  above  alluded  to  efteems 
theni  dear  feeding. 

The 
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The  time  of  their  taking  to  turnips  is  uncertain: 
where  there  are  older  calves  that  have  learned  to 
eat  turnips  plentifully,  the  young  ones  readily  learn, 
by  picking  up  the  crunxbs  made  by  the  old  ones. 

About  March,  the  firft-reared  ate  turned  out 
among  the  fatting  bullocks,  in  the  day  time;  and 
in  a  few  days,  if  the  weather  permit,  are  turned 
out  altogether. 

During  fummer  they  are  kept  in  the  clovers,  or 
at  other  high  keep ;  and  by  next  autumn  are  flout 
enough  to  ftand  the  har-yard.  *  This  is  efteemed 
a  main  advantage  of  rearing  calves  early  in  the  fea- 
fon;  for  thofe  reared  late  in  the  fpring  want  two 
years  nurfing. 

March  2d,  1782.  Afking  a  fenfible  intelligent 
farmer,  who  rears  a  large  portion  of  calves  for  the 
number  of  cows  he  keeps,  how  he  gets  milk  for  his 
calves,  he  anfwered,  *'  Turnips  give  the  cows  fuch 
"  a  flufh  of  milk  the  calves  feldom  want." 

Turnips  are  fine  things  for  cows:  they  fcour  and 
cleanfe  them,  and  fet  them  forward  in  the  fpring, 
when  they  come  to  be  turned  out  to  grafs;  adding 
that  cows  kept  at  dry  meat,  not  only  lofe  their 

milk 

*  Straw-yard,  or  fold-yard. 
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milk  in  winter,  but  the  beft  part  of  the  fpring-grafs 
is  gone  before  they  get  to  the  full  of  their  milk.  - 

This  may  be  one  reafon,  why  cows  which  have 
no  turnips  do  fo  badly  in  this  country;  whofe  hay 
is  fo  dry  and  ftrawy ;  and  the  grafs  far  from  being 
of  a  fucculent  quality* 

March  3d,  1782.  This  morning  I  flood  a  con- 
fiderable  time,  to  fee  fome  fatting  heifers  break 
their  turnips.  Being  all  at  food,  they  let  me  Hand 
among  them  unnoticed ;  and  having  been  abouL 
four  months  at  this  employment,  they  performed  it 
with  dexterity,  which  afforded  me  confiderable  en* 
tertainment. 

In  theory  it  feems  difficult  for  an  animal,  defli- 
tute  of  paws,  and  with  teeth  only  in  one  jaw,  to 
get  to  pieces  a  turnip,  which  he  cannot  contain  irt 
his  mouth;  mor€  efpecially  when  it  is  thrown  loofe 
upon  hard  ground :  one  is  led  to  imagine,  that  it 
would  roll  or  flide  away  from  him  as  he  attempted 
to  bite  it;  but  no  fuch  thing  happens.  I  faw  feveral 
turnips  begun  and  finifhed  without  being  moved  an 
inch  from  the  place  they  fell  in  from  the  cart. 
Had  the  bullocks  been  furnifhed  with  paws,  or  even 
hands  to  hold  them  with,  they  could  not  have  done 
it  more  dexteroufly. 


Having 
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Having  fmelled  out  a  turnip  they  like,  they  prefs 
it  hard  againft  the  ground,  with  the  gums  of  the 
upper  jaw  applied  upon  the  top  of  the  turnip,  to- 
ward the  fide  which  lies  fartheft  from  them,  fteady- 
ing  it  with  the  upper-lip:  then  inferting  their  teeth 
on  the  oppofite  fide,  and  biting  fomewhat  upward^ 
they  take  oS  a  fmall  piece,  proportioned,  in  fome 
meafure,  to  the  fize  of  the  turnip. 

Having  tafl'ed  the  fifft  bite,  and  fmelt  at  the 
"broken  part,  they  take  another  flicej  perhaps  not 
thicker  or  larger  than  a  crown-piece;  and  thus  con- 
tinue to  take  ofFi  or  rather  fcoop  out,  Dice  after 
flice,  until  nothing  is  left  but  the  tail  of  the  turnip, 
and  a  (hell  of  rind,  in  the  Ihape  of  a  fleeting  difh, 
and  of  a  fmiilar  thicknefs ;  carefully  fmelling  be- 
tween the  bites,  at  the  part  they  intend  next  to 
take  olfi 

'  TiiE  drown  and  upper  part  of  the  rind  they  eat, 
but'  Teem  ftudioufly  to  leave  the  tail,  and  the  under 
part  of  the  rindj,  which  had  flood  in  contaft  with 
the  foil. 

If  a  bullock  breaks  off  a  larger  piece  than  he 
can  gather  up  with  his  tongue,  as  his  head  hangs 
downwards,  he  lifts  up  his  head,  and  fhoots  out 
his  nofe  and  neck,  horizontally,  until  he  gets  if  be- 

L  tween 
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tween  his  grinders.    Crowns,  and  very  fmall  tur- 
nips, he  treats  in  the  fame  way. 

This  part  of  the  bufinefs,  however,  he  performs 
fomewhat  clumfily;  and  it  is,  probably,  in  this  aft, 
that  a  fmall  turnip,  or  a  piece  of  a  large  one, 
flarting  from  between  the  teeth,  gets  into  the 
throat  and  caufes  fufflation,  or  choaking. 

The  tongue  of  a  bullock  is  lefs  flexible,  and 
worfe  adapted  to  the  purpofe  of  turning  over  and 
adjufting  a  morfel  of  folid  aliment,  than  are  the 
tongues  of  carnivorous  animals,  or  thofe  of  the  hu- 
man fpecies.  The  natural  food  of  graminivorous 
is  foft,  and  no  ways  liable  to  flip  from  between  the 
teeth,  in  grinding;  their  tongues  being  adapted  ta 
the  purpofe  of  gathering  up  their  aliment,  rather 
than  to  that  of  affifting  them  in  chewing  it. 

In  feme  parts  of  this  country,  the  fituation  is 
much  better  adapted  for  rearing  black- cattle,  than 
for  cultivating  grain,  and  where  the  former  is 
pra£i:ifed,  they  caftrate  or  geld  the  males,  and  fpay 
the^  females  ;  this  change  renders  them  perfectly 
quiet,  and  both  fexes  are  more  inclineable  to  grow 
fat,  and  their  flefli  is  found  to  be  confiderably  im- 
proved, both  in  finenefs  of  grain  and  flavour. 


M.  de 
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M.  de  BufFon,  Goldfmith,  Mills,  and  others, 
have  uniformly  aflerted,  that  the  moft  proper  time 
for  caftration  is  at  the  age  of  puberty,  or  when  the 
different  fexes  begin  to  have  mutual  alfeftion  for 
each  other.  Yet,  however  great  the  authority  may 
be  fuppofed,  experience  has  taught  us  to  believe 
that  the  principle  is  contrary  to  reafon,  and  the 
pradice  inadvifeable. 

The  common  methods  of  caftrating,  or  gelding 
a  male  animal  formerly,  was  either  done  by  tying  a 
rtrong  cord  round  the  fmali  part  of  the  flones  or 
tefticles  near  the^  body,  and  fuffering  the  cord  to 
remain  till  the  tefticles  were  entirely  dead,  and 
were  either  cut  off  or  let  remain  until  they  dropped 
off  themfelves,  and  then  the  animal  was  perfedly 
caftrated  ;  the  other  method  was  to  cut  off  the 
extremity  or  lower  part  of  the  fcrotum,  or  bag, 
which  holds  the  ftones  qr  tefticles,  which  was  im- 
mediately drawn  out  by  force,  and  often  required 
great  exertion  to  extra<3t  them;  but  fmce  anatomy 
has  become  the  ftudy  of  the  moft  learned  men,  the 
neceffary  operations,  on  animals,  have  been  greatly 
improved.  Before  any  perfon  attempt  a  perform- 
ance of  this  kind,  it  is  requifite  that  he  underftand 
the  circulation,  in  the  parts  he  is  going  to  praftife 
upon,  or  he  may  commit  errors  unpardonable  and 
irreparable.  This  latter  method  is  attended  with 
great  pain  to  the  animal,  while  it  might  be  done 

L  2  with 
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with  much  more  eafe,  by  a  pradlice  now  in  the 
polTeffion  of  ikilful  profeflbrs. 

The  following,  is  the  principles  of  the  method 
as  praftifed  at  prefent,  with  fuccefs,  by  Mr.  John 
Stanwix,  horfe  and  cow  farrier  at  Bolton-Hall  (near 
"Wigton  in  the  county  of  Cumberland)  the  eftate  of 
the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Egremont,  &c. 

The  moft  proper  age  is  when  a  calf,  about  two 
or  three  weeks  old,  in  either  fex,  if  in  health.  It 
is  prefumed  that  their  food  will  be  milk  at  this 
time,  which  is  by  much  the  moft  favourable  diet 
when  under  this  operation,  alfo  the  animal  func- 
"tions  are  fo  far  niatured  as  will  perfedly  warrant 
the  undertaking,  if  performed  with  Ikill ;  it  requires 
expertnefs  and  a  knowledge  of  the  parts,  and  when 
thofe  perfedlions  meet  they  render  the  pra<5lice  eafy 
and  fafe.  ■  ' 

•To  prepare  for  the  operation  it  will  be  necefiary, 
in  the  firft  place,  to  be  provided  with  a  ftrong  cord 
(woollen  is  the  beft)  and  with  it  tie  the  hind  legs 
together,  in  .the  fame  manner  as  is  commonly  ufed 
with  cows  that  are  ticklifh  and  ftrike  when  milked; 
it  fhould  be  made  very  faft,  and  the  feet  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  about  four  inches  from  each  other.  Then 
the  calf  muit  be  turned  over  upon  its  breech,  and  the 
operator  fet  one  knee  upon  the  cord  between  the  hind 

legs. 
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legs,  which  are  tied  together,  while  another  ftrong 
perfon  ftands  behind  the  animal,  and  holds  the  fore- 
part of  k  in  a  leaning  pofture,  which  expofes  the  tefti- 
cles  or  cod  in  a  proper  elevated  fituation,  and  de- 
prives it  of  the  power  of  refiftance;  this  being  done, 
the  operator  takes  a  ftiarp  knife,  and  W'ith  it  cuts 
through  the  outer  and  inner  fldn  on  the  outer  fide 
of  the  tefticle,  making  a  flit  large  enough  for  it  to 
turn  out  eafily,  then  the  fperniatic  veffels  muft  be 
feparated  from  the  ftone  or  tefticle,  and  cut  from 
it  at  the  lower  end  where  it  adheres,  then  the  ftpne 
will  be^afily  drawn,  and  without  much  pain  to  th^ 
patient. 

The  ftofies,  or  tefticles,  are  glandular  fubftances, 
the  office  of  which  is  to  prepare  the  feed,  or  feraen, 
for  the  purpofe  of  generation ;  the  nutrient  and 
other  veffels  convey  the  blood  from  the  kidneys 
into  the  ftones,  or  tefticles,  and  the  vafa  deferentia 
or  fpermatic  veflels  conduft  the  feed  back  again  to- 
wards the  penis:  the  blood  veflels  are  eafily  known 
from  the  other  by  their  bluifti  colour,  the  latter 
being  whiter  and  more  like  a  ligament  or  tendon, 
and  are  much  ftronger,  and  require  more  exertion 
when  drawn,  than  the  blood  veflels.    The  fperma- 
tic cord,  when  broken,  always  caufes  confiderable 
pain  to  the  patient,  which  is  never  felt  in  the  mo- 
dern improved  praftice ;  the  vafa  deferentia,  or  fper- 
^natic  veflels,  feem  to  originate  near  the  extremity 

or 
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or  lower  end  of  each  tefticle,  and  adhere  clofely  to 
the  inner  fides  of  them,  until  they  reach  the  body 
again;  yet  they  may  be  eafily  feparated  from  the 
tefticle,  when  the  operation  is  performed. 

Spaying,  or  caftrating  the  female,  fliould  be 
performed  at  the  fame  period  as  the  male,  and  the 
fame  precautions  are  necelTary  for  the  one  as  the 
other.  The  ftones,  or  tefticles,  of  the  female,  are 
very  fmall  at  the  age  of  two  or  three  weeks,  they 
lie  near  the  kidneys,  and  receive  their  nutriment 
from  the  fame  fource  as  thofe  of  the  male ;  and, 
when  they  are  fpayed,  at  the  age  above  alluded  to, 
the  tefticles,  and  their  nutrient  velTels  (commonly 
called  the  pride  of  the  ftones)  along  with  the  calf- 
bed  or  lye,  muft  be  all  cut  away. — But,  if  the  ani-r 
mal  be  older,  the  calf-bed  is  left,  from  the  appre- 
henfion  of  the  wound  bleeding  too  much,  Great 
care  muft  be  taken  that  the  place  where  the  opera- 
tion is  performed  be  not  expofed  to  any  ftorm,  or 
cold  fiiarp  winds,  as  the  external  air  is  very  preju- 
dicial to  the  tender  wounded  part.  The  beaft 
fhould  be  kept  indifferently  quiet  and  warm  for  the 
fpace  of  two  or  three  days,  and  at  the  fame  time  it 
iiliould  not  have  the  ufual  proportion  of  food,  but 
fliould  be  abridged  more  than  one  fourth,  until  it 
is  recovered  when  it  may  live  as  ufual. 


After, 
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After  the  calves  arrive  at  the  age  of  a  month 
or  two,  they  afe  not  liable  to  fo  many  diforders, 
nor  do  they  need  fo  much  attention  as  before;  but 
when  winter  approaches,  the  difdrder  commonly 
called  black-quarter,  or  gargut,  makes  great  ravages 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.  It  has  been  obferved 
generally  to  attack  the  beft  of  the  herd,  and  it  is  rare 
that  any  recover  from  the  malady. 

The  above-mentioned  Mr.  J.  Stanwix  has  prac- 
tifed  a  method  to  prevent  the  diforder,  which  has 
hitherto  been  attended  with  fuccefs;  this  diforder 
is  generally  atloXved  to  originate  in  the  over  grofs- 
nefs  of  the  blood,  and  is  noticed  to  be  fatal  at  that 
feafon  when  the  atmofphere  tends  moft  to  condehfe 
the  fluids  of  animals.    The  firfl  appearance  of  the 
diforder  is  often  found  in  the  joints  and  legs,  and 
is  fuppofed  to  arife  from  a  ftoppage,  or  impedi- 
ment in  fome  velTel  or  vefTels  in  thofe  parts,  and 
the  attempt  to  prevent  it,  has  convinced  many,  that 
its  pradtice  might  be  of  general  utility.  About 
Michaelmas,  in  their  firft  year,  is  the  moft  proper 
time  for  the  operation,  which  fliould  be  done  as 
follows.    In  the  fore- part  of  each  foot  there  are 
feveral  ligaments  or  iinews,  and  by  cutting  through 
the  (kin,  about  an  inch  above  the  flit,  or  parting  of 
the  hooves,  the  cut  to  be  continued  for  an  inch  and 
a  half,  or  two  iiiehes  upwards,  when  the  liga- 
ments or  finews  will  appear,  there  will  be  found 

alfo 
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alfo  acconlpanying  the  ligaments  or  finews,  a  ftrong 
blood  veffel  of  a  bluifli  colour,  (the  ligaments  or 
finews  are  of  a  white  colour,  and  very  compaft  in 
their  texture)  this  veffel  mud  be  raifed  from  the 
other,  by  a  crook-pointed  ii.Ilrument,  until  the 
operator  can  take  hold  of  it  with  his  finger  and 
thumb: — then,  with  the  other  hand,  cut  about  an 
inch  of  the  vein  entirely  away,  this  will  prevent  it 
from  ever  uniting  again,  by  which  means  the  cir- 
culation in  this  part  will  be  thrown  into  another 
channel,  and  thereby  become  a  preventative  to  the 
diforder;  every  limb  of  the  beaft  muft  undergo  a 
iimilar  operation,  and  care  is  requifife,  in  keeping 
the  wounded  parts  as  dry  and  free  from  the  cold 
air  as  poffible  j  the  eafieft  method  of  performing 
the  operation  will  be,  by  throwing  the  animal  down 
upon  a  foft  place,  and  tying  its  feet  fo  fall  to  a  flake 
or  poft,  that  it  cannot  get  them  loofe  before  the 
completion  of  the  performance* 

Black-cattle  vary,  like  the  reft  of  animals j 
■with  refpeft  to  the  time  they  arrive  at  puberty,  or 
be  able  to  copulate  and  propagate  the  fpecies.  Some 
natural  hiftorians,  of  eminence,  have  limited  the 
eow  at  eighteen  months,  and  the  bull  at  two  years; 
but  it  has  no  fixed  criterion  from  age,  both  fexes 
having  been  known  to  copulate  with  effeft  at  the 
3ge  of  twelve  months,  and  it  is  proved  to  be  more 
general  at  that  age  in  the  bull  than  the  cow ;  but 

they 
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they  would  both  be  much  better  retrained  until 
they  have  come  nearly  to  maturity  or  full  growth, 
which  is  about  four  years  old;  and,  when  they  are 
fuffered  to  breed  fooner  than  three,  it  tends  to  de- 
generate the  flock.  The  moft  g,eneral  and  advan- 
tageous tirtie  for  cows  to  take  the  bull,  is  from  the 
beginning  of  May  till  the  middle  of  July,  and  the 
time  of  geftation,  or  going  in  calve,  is  about  nine 
months,  it  produceth  veal  in  the  markets  from  the 
beginning  of  January  to  the  end  of  April ;  but, 
from  good  or  ill  treatment,  they  may  be  had  to 
calve  at  any  feafon  of  the  year.  They  have  but  one 
calf  at  a  time,  in  general,  yet  fcmetimes  they  have 
two  or  three  at  one  birth;  and  it  may  not  be  un- 
worthy notice  that  there  are  found  cows  naturally 
barren,  and  this  is  faid  to  happen  when  a  cow  brings 
two  calves  at  one  birth,  the  one  a  male  and  the 
other  a  female.  The  former  is  a  perfect  animal,  and 
the  latter  is  incapable  of  propagation,  and  is  known 
to  the  farmers  by  the  name  of  a  free-martin.  Its 
fize  and  figure  is  generally  as  other  cattle,  and  fome 
people  have  given  its  fiefli  a  preference  in  grain 
and  flavour ;  but  experience  has  fettled  that  as 
merely  accidental.  The  age  of  cattle  may  be  known 
for  a  fhort  time  by  their  teeth.  The  firfl  fore-teeth 
fall  out  at  the  age  of  fix  months,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  others  of  a  darker  colour  and  broader.  At  the 
end  of  fixteen  months,  the  next  milk  teeth  like- 
wife  fall  out;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 

M  year. 
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year,  all  the  fore-teeth  are  renewed,  and  then  they 
are  long,  pretty  white  and  equal:  However,  as  the 
animal  advances  in  years,  they  become  unequal  and 
blackifli. 

The  horns  of  black-cattle  is  another  criterion 
where  a  judgment  may  be  formed  in  part,  when  the 
figns  of  the  teeth  become  unintelligible:  at  the  age 
of  three  years,  the  horn  is  fmooth  and  handfome, 
and  when  they  arrive  at  their  fourth  year  there  ap- 
pears a  horny  ring  or  cylinder,  and  every  year 
produceth  another  in  hke  manner  all  round  the 
horn;  then  by  allowing  three  years,  independent 
of  this  ring  or  knot,  every  one  of  them  fignifies  one 
year  older  while  the  animal  lives. 

The  mofl;  neceflary  part  of  ftudy,  in  the  nature 
of  animals,  and  the  diforders  they  are  incident  to, 
is — FIrft,  how  far  the  fituation  and  climate,  or 
quantity  and  quality  of  provender  will  fit  its  frame 
and  conftitution — Secondly,  the  formation  of  its 
ftomach  and  the  digeftion  of  aliment:  and,  Thirdly, 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  other  fluids, 
in  the  larger  and  fmaller  velfels;  and  it  is  only  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  component  parts  that  can 
conftitute  any  perfon  a  judge  of  the  whole  body. 

The  bull,  cow,  and  ox,  generally  live  about 
fourteen  years ;  but  they  begin  to  fail  in  their  car- 
cafe 
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cafe  and  milking  about  ten.  This  animal  is  clafled 
among  the  mofl;  perfect  of  ruminant  animals.  It 
has  no  fore-teeth  in  the  upper  jaw;  but  the  gums 
are  pretty  hard,  and  the  tongue  rough.  This 
roughnefs  is  occafioned.  by  numbers  of  long  fharp 
pointed  protuberances  called  papilla,  with  which 
the  whole  fubftance  of  it  is  covered.  Thefe  pro- 
tuberances are  turned  towards  the  throat;  fo  that, 
by  their  means,  the  food  having  once  got  into  the 
mouth,  is  not  eafily  pulled  back.  The  animals, 
therefore,  fupply  the  defed  of  teeth,  by  wrapping 
their  tongue  round  a  tuft  of  grafs,  and  fo  by  pref- 
ling  it  againft  the  upper  jaw,  keep  it  flretched,  and 
cut  it  with  the  teeth  of  the  under  jaw;  then,  with- 
out chewing,  throw  it  down  into  the  afophagus 
or  gullet.  *  All  animals  which  ruminate  mull 
have  more  ftomachs  than  one ;  fome  have  two, 
fome  have  three,  and  our  prefent  fubjed  has  no 
lefs  than  four.  The  food  is  carried  direftly  down 
into  the  firft,  which  lies  upon  the  left  fide,  and  is  the 
longeft  af  all,  and  is  what  is  vulgarly  called  the 
paunch  or  great  bag.  There  are  upon  its  internal 
furface  a  vaft  number  of  fmall  blunt-pointed  pro- 
eelTes,  by  which  the  whole  has  a  general  roughnefs, 
and  the  furface  is  extended  to  feveral  times  the  fize 
of  the  paunch  itfelf.    The  food,  by  the  force  of  its 

M  2  mufcular 

*  The  cavity  which  conveys  the  undigefted  aliment  to  the 
fi'ril  ftomach. 
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mufcular  coat  and  the  liquors  poured  in  here,  is 
fufficiently  macerated;  after  which  it  is  forced  up 
hence  by  the  asfophagus  or  gullet  into  the  mouth, 
and  there  it  is  made  very  fmall  by  maftication :  this 
is  what  is  properly  called  rumination  or  chewing 
the  cud  y  for  which  purpofe,  thofe  teeth  called  denies 
motaresy  or  the  grinding  teeth,  which  are  exceeding 
well  fitted  for  the  purpofe,  inftead  of  being  covered 
with  a  thin  cruft,  the  enamel  on  them  confifts  of 
perpendicular  plates,  between  which  the  bone  is 
bare,  and  conflantly  wearing  fafter  than  the  enamel, 
fo  that  the  tooth  remains  good  to  an  extreme  old 
age;  and  by  means  of  thefe  teeth,  the  rumination  is 
carried  on  for  a  long  time,  without  any  danger 
of  fpoiling  them.  After  rumination,  the  food  is 
fent  down  by  the  gullet  into  the  fecond  ftomach  ; 
for  the  ffifophagus  opens  indifferently  into  both.  It 
ends  exactly  where  the  two  ftomachs  meet;  and  there 
is  a  fmooth  gutter,  with'rifing  edges,  which  leads 
into  the  fecond  ftomach,  from  thence  to  the  third, 
and  alfo  to  the  fourth:  however,  the  creature  has  a, 
power  to  direct  it  into  which  it  will.  Some  tell  us 
that  the  drink  goes  into  the  fecond;  but  that  might 
be  eafily  determined  by  making  them  drink  before 
llaughter.  The  fecond  ftomach,  which  is  the  an- 
terior and  fmaller,  is  called  the  honey-comb,  from, 
its  confifting  of  a  great  number  of  cells  on  its  in- 
ternal furface,  of  a  regular  pentagonal  figure  like 
^nto  a  honey-comb.  Here  the  food  is  farther  ma- 
cerated. 
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perated,  from  which  it  Is  carried  forward  into  the 
third,  which  is  generally  called  and  known  by  the 
manyplies  or  manyfolds,  becaufe  the  internal  fur- 
face  rifes  up  into  a  great  many  folds  or  plies,  ac- 
cording to  the  length  of  this  ftomach.  Some  of 
thefe  folds  are  farther  produced  into  the  ftomach 
than  others;  /.  e.  firfl  two  long  ones  on  each  fide, 
and  within  thefe,  two  fliorter  in  the  middle,  &c. 
There  are  numberlefs  glandular  grains,  like  millet- 
feeds,  difperfed  all  over  the  folds,  from  which  fome 
authors  call  this  ftomach  the  millet.  From  this  it 
paffes  into  the  fourth,  commonly  called  the  maw, 
being  the  place  where  the  chyle  is  formed,  and  from 
which  the  food  defcends  immediately  into  the  in- 
teftines;  the  fame  which,  in  the  calf,  is  ufed  by  the 
dairy  women  for  curdling  milk  when  it  is  pro- 
perly prepared,  &c.  The  guts  of  thefe  creatures 
are  of  a  confiderable  length  in  proportion  to  the 
bulk  of  their  body;  the  digeftion  of  this  animal,  as 
well  as  fome  others,  is  accompanied  with  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  aftion  called  rumination;  the  intention 
of  which  feems  to  be,  that  the  food  may  be  fuffi- 
ciently  broke  or  ground  into  fmall  particles,  and  thus 
more  fully  adted  upon  by  the  ftomach,  for  it  is  not 
obferved  that  a  calf  ruminates  as  long  as  it  is  fed 
only  upon  milk,  though  the  a£lion  takes  place  as 
foon  as  it  begins  to  eat  folid  food.  But  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  as  long  as  a  calf  feeds  only  upon 
pilk,  tl^e  food  defcends  immediately  into  the  fourth 

ftomach. 
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ftomach.  The  rumination  does  not  take  place  till 
after  the  animal  has  eaten  a  pretty  large  quantity: 
after  which  it  lies  down,  if  it  can  conveniently, 
and  begins  to  chew;  though  the  operation  will 
take  place  in  a  {landing  pofture,  if  it  cannot  lye 
down. 

In  this  aftion  a  ball  is  obferved  to  rife  from  the 
ftomach  with  great  velocity,  almofl  as  if  (hot  from  a 
mufket.  This  ball  the  animal  chews  very  accu- 
rately, and  then  fwallows  it  again,  and  fo  on  alter- 
nately, till  all  the  food  it  has  eaten  has  undergone 
this  operation.  This  is  eafily  explained  from  the 
ftrudure  of  the  aefophagus,  which  has  one  fet  of 
fibres  calculated  for  bringing  up  the  grafs,  and  an- 
other for  bringing  it  down  again. 

By  means  of  rumination,  the  cow  extracts  a 
much  larger  portion  of  nourifhment  from  her  food, 
than  thofe  animals  which  do  not  ruminate;  and 
hence  (he  is  contented  with  much  worfe  fare,  and 
fmaller  quantities  of  it,  than  a  horfe;  hence  alfo  the 
dung  of  cows,  being  much  more  exhaufted  of  its 
fine  parts  than  horfe-dung,  proves  much  inferior  to 
it  as  a  manure.  Comparative  Anatomy  by  Dr, 
Mures,  Isfc. 

Circulation  may  be  faid  to  begin  and  end 
with  life,  from  its  being  one  of  the  firfl  functions 

of 
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of  all  animated  nature,  and  when  it  ceafes,  life  has 
taken  a  lalt  farewel  of  that  body  in  which  it  was 
the  bafis.  The  organs  employed  in  it,  are  the  heart, 
the  arteries,  or  blood-veflels,  which  carry  the  blood 
from  the  heart  into  the  whole  fyftem,  and  the  veins. 
The  heart  is  a  mufcle  of  a  conical  form,  with  two 
cavities  in  its  bottom,  which  are  called  ventricles. 
Immediately  under  it,  are  two  bags  called  auricles, 
or  the  two  ears  of  the  heart;  out  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle there  proceeds  a  large  artery,  which  is  called 
the  aorta,  and  diflributes  the  blood  through  the 
whole  body.-    Another  artery,  equally  large,  like- 
wife  proceeds  from  the  right  ventricle:  this  is  called 
the  pulmonary  artery,  becaufe  it  fpreads  in  ramifi- 
cations through  the  lungs.    The  right  auricle  re- 
ceives the  blood,  as  it  returns  from  its  circulation 
through  the  whole  body,  by  the  two  vena  cava,  or 
the  large  vein.    This  fluid  pafl^es  from  the  right 
auricle  into  the  right  ventricle;  from  the  right  ven- 
tricle it  iflues  into  the  lungs  through  the  pulmonary 
artery.    Through  the  pulmonary  veins  it  proceeds 
into  the  left  auricle:  it  palTes  thence  into  the  left 
ventricle  by  the  aorta  through  the  whole  body,  &c. 
Fourcroy's  Natural  Hi/lory. 

Nutrition  is  the  confequence  of  digeftion  and 
circulation.  As  the  folids  are  always  fuffering  a 
lofs  by  the  motions  which  they  carry  on,  they  need 
to  be  repaired  j  and  this  reparation  they  receive 

from 
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from  the  funftion  of  nutrition.    In  the  firfl  period 
of  the  life  of  the  animal,  they  grow  larger,  and 
the  animal  increafes  in  fize.    The  cellular  tiffue  is 
ufually  as  the  organ  of  this  fundtion,  and  the  lymph 
as  the  humour  from  which  the  fohds  derive  that 
reparation  which  they  need:  It  appears,  however, 
that  each  is  nourifhed  with  a  matter  peculiar  to  it- 
felf,  v;hich  it  feparates,  either  from  the  blood  or 
from  the  lymph,  or  from  fome  other  fluid.  The 
mufcles,  for  inftance,  are  nourillied  by  a  fibrous 
matter  which  they  feparate  from  the  blood ;  *  the 
bones  extract  from  it  a  calcareous  phofphoric  fait, 
and  a  lymphatic  matter:  the  pure  lymph  dries  into 
plates,  in  the  cellular  texture:  concrefcible  oil  de- 
pofited  in  thefe  produces  the  fat.    Every  different 
part  of  the  body  is  nourilhed  in  a  way  peculiar  to 
itfelf:  the  nutrition  of  each  of  thefe  parts  is  truly  a 
fecretion,  which  is  a  funftion  that  feparates  from 
the  blood  in  different  organs,  juices  defigned  for 
particular  purpofes,  fuch  as  the  bile  in  the  liver, 
&c.  This  function  is  one  of  the  mod  general  among 
animals.    Fourcroy's  Natural  Hijiory. 

Respiration,  confidered  as  it  takes  place  in  all 
animals,  is  a  function  which  brings  the  blood  into 
contaft  with  the  ftate  of  the  atmofphere,  or  fluid  in 

which 

*  The  red  part  of  which. is  called  the  eraffamentum,  and  by 
that  eminent  phyfician,  Bordeu,  is  confidered  as  a  fort  of  running 
ficlh. 
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which  they  live.  For  this  purpofe  man  and  qua- 
drupeds are  poflefled  of  an  organ  called  the  lungs  j 
it  is  a  colledion  of  hollow  veficles  which  are  no- 
thing more  than  ramifications  of  a  membranous 
and  cartilaginous  dud  called  the  trachial  artery — 
and  of  thie  blood  veffels  with  thfeir  ramifications, 
from  a  great  many  areolae  on  the  furface  of  the 
pulmonary  veffels.  Thef^  veficles  and  veffels  are 
fupported  by  a  loofe  and  fpongy  cellular  texture^ 
which  forms  the  parenchema  of  the  lungs.  The 
air  when  inhaled  diftends  thefe  veficles.  Fourcrofs 
Natural  Hijiory, 

The  inofl;  inipdrtarit,  the  molt  cotnpdund,  and 
the  moft  impenetrable  of  the  reerementitial  humours 
is  the  blood:  we  treat  of  it  firft,  beeaufe  the  great- 
eft  phyficians  maintain  it  to  be  the  fource  and  cen- 
ture  of  all  the  animal  fluids-  The  blood  is  a  fluid 
of  a  beautiful  red  colour;  of  a  fat,  unduous,  and, 
as  it  were,  a  faponaceous  confifteney ;  of  a  tafte 
fomewhat  faline^  but  almoft  infipid;  and  contained j 
in  the  hearty  arteries  and  veins.  This  fluid  is 
differently  modified,  by  the  different  parts  through 
which  it  flows :  for  inftance,  in  the  arteries  and  in 
the  velnsy- in-,  the  bTeafl:  and  in  the  region  of  the 
liver,  in  the  mufcles  and  in  the  glands,  &c.  it  is 
not  the  fame.  The  blood  of  the  ox  is  always  hotter 
than  the  medium  he  inhabits,  and,  for  that  reafon^ 
he  is  called  one  of  the  hot-blooded  animals;  it  is  dif- 

N  ferently 
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ferently  modified,  in  the  different  ftates  of  iiealth 
and  condition  in  the  animal,  which  may  be  in- 
ftanced  in  a  ftate  of  inflammation  in  the  lungs,  flo- 
mach,  or  inteftinal  canals. 

There  is  another  fmgular  property  belonging  to 
the  blood.    While  hot  and  in  motion  it  continues 
fluid  and  red :  when  cool  and  at  reft  it  becomes  a 
folid  mafs,  which  by  degrees  feparates  into  two 
parts;  the  one  of  a  dark  red  colour,  fwimming  at 
the  top,  and  its  confiftency  concrete,  till  fuch  time 
as  it  fuffers  an  alteration  ;  this  is  called  the  clot, 
cruor,  or  craflfamentum;  the  other  is  of  a  greenifli 
yellow  colour,  and  occupies  the  bottom  of  the  veflel, 
and  is  called  the  ferum  or  lymph.    Bucquet  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  ferum  or  lymph  poffefles  all  the 
chara£t,eriftic  properties  of  milk.    This  opinion  has 
much  the  appearance  of  reafon  in  its  behalf,  from 
a  faft  generally  known  amongft:  cattle  keepers,  that 
blood  taken  from  a  cow,  when  Ihe  gives  milk,  ne- 
ver fails  to  take  her  milk  from  her,  to  an  almoll 
incredible  degree;  and  from  thence,  we  may  infer 
that  there  is  a  near  connexion  and  correfpondence 
between  the  two  fluids,  and  that  the  ladiferous  or 
milk  veflels  give  up  part  of  their  portion  to  the 
blood,  that  great  preferver  of  the  fyftem.  Boer- 
haave,  is  alfo  of  opinion,  that  milk  may,  in  the 
animal  fyftem,  be  converted  into  blood. 


The 
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-  The  many  different  diforders  which  this  fpecies 
of  animals  is  fubjeft  to,  originates  from  various  cir- 
cumftances.  The  change  of  air  is  found  to  have 
very  fenfibie  effefts  in  general,  but  more  efpecially, 
when  the  fyftem  or  habit  of  the  animal  undergoes 
any  material  change  in  itfelf,  fuch  as  turning  to  or 
from  grafs,  before  and  after  calving,  lofing  blood, 
he.  The- change  of  weather  is  felt  more  in  the 
Northern  mountainous  counties,  than  in  thofe  more 
Southerly  and  level:  and  from  hence,  arifes  more 
internal  inflammatory  complaints  than  in  other  fi- 
tuations.  ■  The  ufe  of  neutral  falls,  and  letting 
blood,  is -the  moft  prudent  method  of  prevention, 
•or  cure  of  thefe  diforders  in  general.  In  lower 
c6untries,  cattle  are  more  fubjeft  to  lamenefs  in  the 
liimbs ;  fuch  as  the  foft  and  horned  fouls,  or  the 
-gout,  fog-ficknefs,  or  over-eating,  &c.  than  in  fi- 
tuations  where  it  is  more  expofed  to  bleak  winds 
and  ftorms.  In  the  courfe  of  cattle-dealing,  they 
-are  very  fubjedl  to  changes  of  fodder  or  grafs,  which 
is  a  never-failing  incentive  to  diforders  of  one  kind 
or  other,  without  the  greateft  care.  Animal  nutri- 
tion depends  as  much  upon  fl^uids  as  folids,  and  as 
water  is  the  only  one  they  are  ufed  to  take,  it  is 
requifite  that  it  be  in  its  pureft  and  mofb  wholefome 
ftate.  Water,  fays  a  learned  phyfician,  thins  the 
fluids,  and  prepares  them  for  the  immediate  aftion 
of  nutriment  or  medicine ;  it  alfo  cleanfes  and 
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waflies  away  any  glutinated  matter  which  might 
hinder  the  progrefs  of  either,  &c. 

Calcareous  falts  are  moft  frequently  mixed 
with  water,  and  communicate  fome  difagreeable, 
and  fometimes  even  noxious  qualities  to  well  and 
river-waters ;  thefe  are  fometimes  alfo  found  to 
contain  a  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid,  of  clay,  of 
iron,  and  of  the  extrads  of  vegetables  altered  by 
putrefadion  j  all  fuch  waters  are  unwholefome  j 
thofe  vitiated  with  former  mixtures  are  called 
crude,  hard  waters:  they  have  an  infipid  talle,  are 
very  heavy  upon  the  ftomach,  and  unfavourable  to 
digeftion;  and,  being  likewife  often  purgative,  the 
ufe  of  them  is  not  without  danger.  It  is,  therefore, 
an  obje£t  of  confiderable  importance  to  diftinguift 
the  quality  of  water ;  to  difcover  whether  it  be  im- 
pregnated with  any  bodies  which  may  communicate 
to  it  noxious  properties,  and  to  adopt  means  for 
purifying  it  from  fuch  a  mixture.  Good  whole, 
fome  water  is  generally  diftinguiftied  by  the  follow- 
ing chara^leriftics.  I 

It  is  very  clear  and  limpid;  no  ejitraneous  hody 
alters  its  tranfparency  ;  it  has  no  kind  of  fmell ; 
it  has  a  lively,  frefh,  and  almoft  pungent  tafte';  it 
boils  readily,  and  without  lofing  its  tranfparency ; 
it  entirely  diflblves  foap,  in  fuch  a  manner  as"  to 
produce  no  homogeneous  fluid,  without  clouds  or 
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lumps ;  it  boils  legaminous  vegetables  withoxit 
hardening  them,  if  tried  by  an  addition  of  thofe 
liquors  that  are  named  reagents,  fuch  as  alkalis, 
and  folutions  with  mercury  and  filver  with  nitre; 
it  loofes  neither  its  purity  nor  tranfparency;  or  at 
leaft,  if  it  fuffers  any  change  of  that  kind,  it  is  al- 
mofl  imperceptible.    Laftly,  it  paffes  eafily  through 
the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  and  is  favourable  to  di- 
geftion ;  fpring  or  river-water-,  which  filtrates  or 
flows  through  fand  is  in  continual  motion,  and  is 
not  polluted  with  the  putrefadion  of  animal  or  ve- 
getable fubftances,  is  found  to  poiTefs  all  thefe  pro- 
perties: but  filth  muft  not  be  conveyed  into  it^^^  by 
fewers;  the  channel  muft  not  be  filled,  fo  as  lo  gli- 
vert  or  flacken  its  courfe ;  nor  muft  hemp  be 
fteeped,  or  foul  linens  waftied  in  it,  &c.    On  the 
contrary,  water  which  ftagnates  in  fubterranepus 
cavities,  which  iffues  from  a  calcarous  or  gypfeous 
foil  without  any  current,  that  is  over-grown  with 
plants,  or  crawls  with  infefts,  which  is  very  lhallow 
with  a  foft  muddy  bottom,  confifting  of  putrid  ve- 
getables ;  all  fuch  water  exhibits  quite  different  qua- 
lities.   Its  tafte  is  infipid  or  even  naufeous  j  it  has 
the  fmell  of  a  mouldy  or  putrid  fubftance it  is 
often  green  or  yellowifh}  green  or  brown  flakes  of 
matter,  the  remains  of  putrid  vegetable  fubftances, 
^re  feen  fwimming  on  it;  it  turns  vegetable  blues 
to  green ;  it  becomes  dark  and  muddy  when  boiled, 
fprms  clouds  with  foap,  and  hardens  all  kinds  of 
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pulfe;  the  reagents  caufe  it  to  give  precipitants,  in 
greater  or  lefs  abundance;  it  opprefles  the  ftomach, 
remains  long  upon  it,  and  retards  digeftion.  Se- 
veral means  are  ufed  to  corred  thefe  bad  qualities; 
which  have  been  adopted  entirely  from  the  confi- 
deration  of  its  phyfical  and  chymical  properties. 

Stagnant  waters  are  put  in  motion  by  cutting 
out  for  them  a  floping  channel,  expofmg  them  to 
the  adion  of  mills,  caufmg  them  to  rife  in  fpouts 
through  the  air,  or  to  tumble  down  in  cafcades;  by 
thefe  means  the  putrid  gas  and  fpiritous  redor  are 
caufed  to  evaporate,  extraneous  matters  are  col- 
lefted  and  depofited  in  the  bottom,  and  a  confider- 
able  quantity  of  air  is  attracted  into  combination 
with  the  water. 

It  will  be  admitted,  by  every  perfon  of  rational 
difcernment,  that  it  is  the  juicy  or  fucculent  part 
of  alimentary  fubftance  that  tends  to  invigorate 
and  fupport  the  animal  fyftem;  but  the  juices  of 
folids  alone  are  not  fufficient  for  the  circulatory 
motions  of  the  animal  ceconomy,  without  the  aflift- 
ance  of  confiderable  additions  in  fluids.  Black- 
eattle  are  found  to  require  more  than  many  other 
quadrupeds  of  a  domeftic  kind. 

Water  is  accounted  by  the  learned,  to  be  the 
firft  diffolvent  in  nature,  and  when  pure  the  moft 
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congenial  to  the  primitive  ftate  of  habit  in  all  ani- 
mated nature;  therefore,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe, 
that  when  the  aliment  is  wholefome,  and  admi- 
niftered  in  portions  fuitable  to  the  wants  and  nature 
of  the  animal,  there  is  the  greatefl:  reafon  to  expect  a 
continuance  of  health ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  when 
the  folid  food  is  wanting  in  nutrition,  or  that  which 
it  affords  tainted  and  naufeous,  the  water  crude  and 
indigeftible,  the  natural  progrefs  of  growth  and 
health  is  impeded,  which  throws  the  habit  into 
diforder,  and  expofes  it  unto  fuch  ills  as  feafons  and 
circumftances  deal  out  to  the  different  frames  oi* 
fyftems  of  animals,  in  their  various  fituations  in 
life,  &c.  ' 

It  may  not  be  unneceflary  to  inform  the  reader 
that,  in  the  country  where  Mr.  Rowlin  pradifed, 
the  cattle  were  not  of  the  largeft  kind,  nor  yet  of 
the  fmalleft ;  upon  an  average,  a  well-grown  ox  or 
heifer  will  weigh  about  forty  ftone  the  carcafe  with- 
out the  offal — ^therefore,  where  the  cattle  are  confi- 
derably  larger,  the  dofes  of  medicine  fliould  be 
augmented,  in  their  feveral  proportions,  according 
to  the  fize  of  the  patient,  or  repeated  in  the  courfe 
of  a  few  hours  ;  if  the  animal  be  much  lefs,  a 
fmaller  dofe  might  anfwer  the  purpofe  equally  as 
well  as  that  prefcribed  in  the  work;  but  as  none  of 
the  medicines  are  dangerous  in  their  effects,  any 
abridgment  might  not  be  favourable  to  its  operation 

on 
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on  the  fyftem,  though  much  depends  on  the  conftiJ 
tution  of  the  animal,  or  the  phyfical  quality  of 
medicine^ 

N.  B.  It  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  be-cart-eful,  in 
the  purchafmg  of  drugs,  and  to  deal  with  no 
perfon  but  thofe  whofe  charafters  are  unim- 
peachable, and  will  warrant  a  merited  reliance 
on  their  integrity  and  honour.  Many  people  are 
led  into  errors,  by  a  mercenary  idea  of  favingy 
which  may  eafily  terminate  in  the  lofs  of  the 
patient. 


5  P 

Warbles,  or  the  ox-flYj 

FROM 

CHAMBERS'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

'X'hS  Ox-fly  is  a  fpecies  of  two  winged  fly,  bred 
from  a  fly-worm,  hatched  under  the  flvin  of  oxen^ 
from  the  egg  of  the  parent  fly  lodged  there.  The 
female  of  this  fly  makes  a  number  of  fmall  wounds 
in  the  backs  of  the  horned  cattle,  and  in  each  of 
thefe  depofites  an  egg,  which  is  afterwards  hatched 
by  the  warmth  of  the  creature's  body.  As  foon  as 
hatched,  the  young  worm  finds  itfelf  in  a  very  con- 
venient lodging,  and  in  a  way  to  be  furniflied  with 
all  the  neceflTaries  of  life.  The  places  where  they 
lie  are  eafily  difcovered^  as  there  is  ever  a  tumour 
about  them,  like  that  on  the  forehead  of  children 
from  falls ;  within  this,  and  under  the  thick  flcin  of 
the  creature,  is  the  worm  lodged;  the  country  peo- 
ple know  very  well  that  a  worm  is  contained  within 
each  of  thefe  tumours,  but  they  are  fomething 
mifl;aken  as  to  the  fly  it  comes  from 5  the  gad-fly 
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being  the  mofl:  bufy  about  thefe  creatures,  and  giv- 
ing them  mofl  vexation,  they  naturally  enough 
have  fuppofed  this  the  produce  of  the  egg  of  that 
fly;  but  this  is  an  erroneous  opinion.  Mr.  Vallif- 
nieri  feems  the  firfl  who  underftood  the  true  ftate 
of  the  cafe,  and  he  has  given  a  very  full  and  excel- 
lent account  of  it.  Thefe  worms  may  properly 
enough  be  flyled  the  inhabitants  of  animal  galls, 
fince  the  tumours  which  contain  them  are  truly 
analogous  to  the  galls  of  the  oak,  and  other  the 
like  excrefcences. 

The  hole  in  thefe  tumours  is  not  only  ufeful  to 
the  animal  for  a  breathing  place,  but  it  has  another 
not  lefs  neceffary  ufe;  which  is  to  let  out  a  quan- 
tity of  abundant  matter  formed  in  the  tumour, 
which  would,  if  confined  there,  occafion  a  large 
abfcefs,  and  choak  and  deftroy  the  animal. 

If  thefe  worms  were  endued  with  the  qualities  of 
thofe  of  the  common  flefli-fly,  and  had  hooks  at 
their  head-part  to  tear  and  pull  the  flefh  in  pieces, 
the  creature  who  had  thirty  or  forty  of  thefe  gnaw- 
ing devourers  in  its  back,  preying  upon  its  flefh  at 
once,  would  be  in  a  very  miferable  ftate:  but  this  is 
by  no  means  the  cafe,  the  creatures  having  no  or- 
gans to  tear  its  flefh  with,  they  only  live  on  the 
matter  found  in  the  abfcefs,  and  give  the  creature 
no  great  pain^  being  only  like  fo  many  tents  kept 

in 
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in  a  wound  neceflary  to  be  preferved  open,  or  fo 
many  peas  in  ilTues. 

The  worms  may,  at  any  time,  be  diflodged  from 
thefe  tumours  by  a  moderate  preflure,  and  made  to 
come  out  at  the  hole  of  the  tumour.  This,  though 
it  appear  confiderably  too  little,  yet  anfwers  the 
purpofe ;  as  the  body  of  the  worm  well  enough 
bears  preflure,  and  it  is  only  neceflary,  in  order 
to  get  them  out  whole,  to  renew  the  force  upon  the 
tumour,  for  the  pufliing  out  every  feparate  ring  of 
its  body,  as  foon  as  it  is  out  of  its  habitation,  where 
it  crawls  flowly  about  till  it  finds  a  place  where  it 
may  refl;,  to,  go  through  its  feveral  changes,  under 
2i,  ftone  or  in  any  quiet  place. 

Stags,  and  fome  other  animals,  are  fubje£t  to 
thefe  worms  in  the  fame  manner  as  oxen,  and  the 
feveral  fl:ages  they  go  through  in  the  tumours  on 
thefe  animals,  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  ox. 

When  they  have  fixed  upon  a  place  to  reft  in, 
for  their  changes,  they  loofe  all  motion,  and  their 
fkin  becomes  black  and  hard,  and  makes  a  fliell 
for  their  remaining  in,  through  their  fucceeding 
changes. 

When  the  time  of  the  egrefs  of  the  fly  is  come, 
it  appears  a  two-winged  one  indeed  j  but  fo  ex- 
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tremely  like  the  humble  bees  of  a  middling  fize, 
that  it  is  not  eafily  to  be  diftinguifhed  for  what  it 
is:  One  humble  bee  cannot  be  more  like  another 
than  thefe  flies  are  to  that  fpecies  of  them;  their 
bodies  are  as  fliort,  all  of  the  fame  colours,  and  are 
even  more  hairy. 

This  fly,  clofely  exaniined,  appears  to  be  of  the 
fecond  clafs,  and  to  have  a  mouth  without  teeth  or 
lips,  and  its  mouth  very  fmall;  the  atennas  are  fhort, 
rounded  at  their  ends,  and  of  a  glofly  huej  the  re- 
ticular eyes  are  of  a  deep  chefnut  colour. 

The  female  has,  in  the  under  and  hinder  part  of 
her  body,  a  cylindric  tube,  which  fhe  can  thruft  out 
at  pleafure,  and  which  is  the  inflrument  with  which 
ihe  pierces  the  {kin  of  the  animal  to  depofite  her 
egg.     Reumur   Hiji.  Jnfe^,  Vol.  IV.  page  503, 
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A  RE  of  different  defcriptions,  and  liable  to  be 
caught  at  any  feafon,  by  all  ranks  and  ages 
of  cattle.  The  ftrongeft  infedion  they  are  much 
expofed  to  is,  the  leaves  of  yew-tree,  which  very 
often  have  a  ferious  effedi  upon  the  animal  j  not 
only  from  the  nature  of  its  poifonous  qualities,  but 
from  the  large  quantity*  taken  into  the  llomach 
before  any  difcovery  is  made,  or  afliftance  pro- 
cured; which,  in  a  very  fliort  period  of  time,  con- 
taminates and  diforders  the  fyftem  to  a  degree  that 
no  known  antidote  can  counteradl  its  force. 

SYMPTOMS, 

IN  thefe  cafes,  are  immediate  and  violent  fer- 
mentation in  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  caufmg  a 
quick  diftention  and  fwelling,  in  the  whole  intefti- 
nal  canal,  accompanied  with  fevere  ficknefs  and 
groaning ;  but  the  fymptoms  and  feverity  of  the 
attack  totally  depend  on  the  great  or  fmall  portion 
they  have  fwallowed,  and  on  this  alfo  refts  the 
hopes  of  fuccefs.    When  it  is  fmall,  the  fermenta- 
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tion  and  fwelling  a£l  in  due  proportion,  both  in 
time  and  feverity,  which  is  the  only  true  fymptom 
of  the  quantity  they  may  have  taken. 

REMEDY. 

It  is  almofl  a  general  maxim,  that  whenever  the 
the  diforder  is  quick  and  violent,  the  remedy  re- 
quires to  be  fpeedy  and  powerful,  to  check  the 
progrefs  of  its  furious  attack ;  for,  when  relief  is 
with-held  a  few  moments,  it  may  render  every  effort 
unfeafonable.  Therefore,  it  will  be  moft  neceffary 
to  eafe  the  flomach  and  bowels  of  the  naufeous  air, 
caufed  by  fermentation,  which  may  be  eafily  effefted 
by  means  of  the  elaftic  tube,  invented  by  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Munro,  and  defcribed  in  this  treatife,  on 
that  diforder  called  fog-ficknefs ;  but,  in  cafe  no 
fuch  inftrument  can  be  had  in  time,  recourfe  may 
be  had  to  fome  of  the  other  vulgar  methods,  as 
related  in  the  difeafe  above  referred  to.  Alfo,  as 
foon  as  poflible,  let  blood  at  the  ufual  vein  in  the 
neck,  which  will  greatly  relieve  its  difficulty  and 
diftrefs  in  breathing;  and  the  fooner  this  operation 
is  performed  the  more  likely  it  is  to  be  of  fervice. 

Some  good  effefts  have  been  derived  from  me- 
dicine, but  it  often  happens  that  the  animal  might 
have  terminated  its  exiftence  before  it  could  be 
procured.    A  timely  application  of  the  following 

would 
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Would  be  of  confiderable  advantage  in  fpeedily 
unloading  the  bowels,  of  a  great  part  of  their  ex- 
crementitious  burthen,  and  opening  the  paffages  of 
the  inteftines,  when  a  confiderable  part  of  the  air 
or  wind  which  filled  the  bowels  would  efcape,  and 
give  an  interval  of  eafe  to  the  patient* 

MEDICINE. 

Take    Epfom  SaltSj  3  ounces 

Glauber's  Salts^  2  ounces 

Salt-petre,  2  ounces. 

Boil  thefe  in  two  quarts  of  water^  and  then  add 
Oil  of  Olives,  i  pint 

Oil  of  Sweet  Almonds,     1  gill. 

When  the  former  is  boiled  and  taken  off  the  fire, 

to  be  ftirred  well  together  and  given,  when  blood 

Warm,  for  one  dofe; 

This  has  fometlmes  proved  a  perfeft  rerhedy,when 
timeoufly  adminiftered,  and  when  only  afmall  portion 
of  the  poifonous  fubftance  had  been  taken ;  but  when, 
on  the  contrary,  it  will  be  found  not  to  have  the  de- 
fired  effect,  and  the  ftate  of  the  difeafe  requires  a 
more  powerful  mode  of  treatment;  it  muft  be  ef- 
feded  by  the  evacuations  previoufly  prefcribed. 

■W  V!.: 

When  the  beaft  has  got  unloaded  of  the  dif- 
agreeable.  fermentation,  the  above  medicine  ought 

P  to 
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to  be  applied,  to  cleanfe  the  intellines  of  all  nau- 
feous  and  infeftious  impurities,  the  confequence  of 
fuch  unfortunate  accidents. 

There  are  alfo  two  fmall  infedls,  of  the  fpider 
kind,  which  are  poifonous,  and  which  cattle  are 
fubjett  to  get  in  the  field  or  houfe.  The  one  is  of 
a  remarkable  fine  fear  let  red  colour,  and  very  fniall, 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  iwing:  and,  when 
caught  into  the  ftomach  of  a  beall,  it  caufes  a  quick 
fermentation  and  fwelling,  though  fcarce  ever  fo 
rapid  as  that  of  the  yew,  when  taken  in  large  por- 
tions. The  fame  means  muft  be  ufed  as  in  the 
foregoing,  or  as  near  as  circumftances  will  admit. 

The  medicines  above  prefcribed,  with  early 
blood-letting,  have  fometimes  been  of  themfelves 
a  remedy ;  but  in  all  cafes  where  the  ftomach  is 
preternaturally  extended  with  fermented  unwhole- 
fome  air,  which  is  the  occafion  of  ficknefs,  it  ought 
to  be  diflodged  as  foon  as  poflible,  and  it  may  be 
readily  effected  by  the  elaftic  tube  mentioned  above. 

The  other  poifonous  infeft  is  black,  and  fmaller 
than  the  former,  but  is  fuppofed  to  emit  a  ftronger 
infection  than  that  of  the  red  colour.  It  has  a 
greater  tendency  to  fwelling  the  fiefh  of  the  animal 
than  either  of  the  foregoing,  on  which  account  it  is 
fometimes  miftaken  for  the  hawkes:  but  they  may 

be 
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be  known  from  each  other,  by  the  hawkes  always 
being  much  fwelled  about  the  eyes,  whereas  in  this 
it  is  never  to  be  found  there. 

The  fame  treatment,  as  in  the  others,  may  be 
ufedj  as  the  caufes  are  fo  nearly  fimilar,  the  eifeds 
have  a  flrong  likenefs.  Take  care  the  beaft  get  no 
water,  until  the  medicine  have  had  its  proper  efFeft, 
in  all  the  above  cafes  related  under  poifon. 

FOG-SICKNESS 

IS  a  very  fudden  and  violent  diforder,  arifmg 
from  immediate  caufes;  and  requires  a  fpeedy  re- 
lief, or  diifolution  foon  terminates  the  animal's  ex- 
iftence.  And,  whenever  it  takes  place,  the  pro- 
prietor, or  his  dependents,  merit  the  blame  nineteen 
times  in  twenty.  It  is  a  truth,  almofl  generally 
known,  amongft  every  clafs  of  people  who  have 
the  management  of  cattle,  that  fome  graffes  are 
much  richer,  and  fome  poorer  than  others  ;  from 
whence  the  difference  of  effefts  may  be  traced, 
extremes  avoided,  and  confequently  many  difeafes 
prevented,  and  efpecially  this  under  our  prefent 
confideration.  Every  farmer,  or  grazier  of  what- 
ever extent,  frequently  has  changes  to  make  from 
one  pafture  to  another,  either  for  his  pleafure  or 
neceflity;  and  when  properly  adhered  to,  and  the 
rgfult  duly  confidered,  they  will  be  found  to  con- 
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tribute  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  owner;  and 
the  herd  always  feems  elevated  with  the  variety, 
but  it  will  be  ftricUy  neceffary,  to  confider  well  the 
difference  of  ths  pafture  you  take  from,  and  put 
into :  for,  if  there  be  a  great  difhmilarity,  difeafe 
may  be  the  confequence  fooner  or  later;  when  the 
change  is  from  rich  to  poor,  the  diforders  are  ge^ 
nerally  of  the  languid  or  flatulent  kind  ;  but  if, 
from  poor  to  rich,  they  are  more  violent  and  in- 
flammatory :  therefore,  when  cattle  are  put  into 
fuch  rich  grafs  as  above  alluded  to,  they  fhould 
not  be  put  in  when  hungry,  but  when  their  appetite 
would  very  foon  be  fatiated,  and  the  quantity  they 
would  be  able  to  take,  could  not  have  juices  fuffi- 
cient  to  caufe  fuch  a  dangerous  fermentation,  or 
they  fhould  only  be  fullered  to  graze  in  it  a  very 
fhort  time  at  once,  that  the  floniach  may  be  habi- 
tuated to  it  by  degrees. 

FoG-siCKNESs,  or  over-eating,  is  moflly  occa-, 
fioned  by  putting  cattle  into  frefh  clover,  vetches 
or  rich  fog,  after  being  partly  abridged  before;  and 
the  agreeable  change  makes  them  eat  more  greedily 
than  they  would  have  done,  or  perhaps  could  do, 
in  their  former  fituation;  and  from  thence  the  flo- 
mach  is  loaded  with  a  fuperabundance  of  rich  and 
grofs  aliment,  which  caufes  a  quick  fermentation, 
and  diflention  of  the  firfl  ventricle,  or  paunch,  that 
the  upper  part  of  the  ftomach  is  clofed,  and  the 
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function  of  ruminating  or  chewing  the  cud,  has 
from  its  force  ceafed  to  perform  in  its  ufual  way^ 
This  fwelling  communicates  itfelf  into  the  intef- 
tines,  or  guts  which  greatly  augments  the  creature's 
ficknefs. 

The  means,  commonly  ufed  for  their  relief,  feem 
to  be  more  the  refult  of  abfolute  neceffity  and  fud- 
den  thought,  than  any  premeditated  invention. — 
Such  as  attempting  to  draw  the  tongue  to  one  fide, 
and  introduce  the  hand  into  the  gullet  and  remov- 
ing that  part  of  the  food  which  flops  the  palTage — 
alfo  ftabbing  into  the  bag,  or  paunch,  in  the  thin 
part  between  the  hindmoft  rib  and  the  huckle  bone, 
with  a  penknife  or  fome  lharp  and  fmall  inftrument, 
and  introducing  into  the  wound,  the  barrel  of  a 
quill  or  fome  other  fmall  tube,  that  will  fuffer  the 
naufeous  air  to  efcape,  which  will  immediately  give 
eafe  to  the  beafl ;  but  the  confequences  of  the 
wound  may  be  as  ferious  as  the  diforder  itfelf. — . 
Alfo  putting  a  rope  down  the  throat  of  the  animal, 
and  by  means  of  working  it  to  and  fro,  it  caufes 
an  evacuation  of  the  air,  and  effefts  a  cure. — 

Medicine  is  fcarcely  ever  of  any  particular  fer- 
vice  in  this  diforder,  except  in  the  former  part  of 
its  progrefs,  when  it  can  be  timeoufly  adminiftered, 
it  will  relieve  the  inteftines  from  their  load  of  ex- 
crements, and  expel  a  portion  of  wind  or  air,  which 

always 
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always  takes  poffefllon  of  thofe  cavities,  to  a  greater 
or  lefs  degree;  but,  in  many  fituations,  the  patient 
may  be  dead,  before  the  meflenger  have  arrived  at 
the  apothecaries ;  therefore  it  can  only  be  of  fervice 
in  very  few  circumftances. 

MEDICINE. 


Take    Gumming  Seeds,  2  ounces 

Foenugreek,  i  ounce 

Myrrh,  i  ounce 

Syrup  of  Buck-thorn,  3  ounces 

Sallad  Oil,  i  gill 

LIntfeed  Oil,  i  gill. 


The  three  firft  articles  to  be  boiled  in  three  pints 
of  water,  then  add  the  fyrup  and  oil;  ftir  them 
well  up  together,  and  give  them  when  blood 
warm. — This  medicine  is  not  particularly  recom- 
mended for  being  a  cure  for  the  diforder,  but  has 
been  krfown  to  be  of  fervice. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Munro,  Profeflbr  of  Ana^. 
tomy  in  Edinburgh,  invented  an  elaflic  tube,  for 
the  fole  purpofe  of  remedying  this  violent  and  dan- 
gerous difeafe,  with  the  greateft  fafety,  eafe  and 
difpatch,  which  he  communicated  to  the  editor  of 
this  treatife,  in  May  1793;  but,  from  its  not  being 
generally  known,  the  advantages  which  would  in- 
evitably arife  from  it,  are  loft  to  the  greateft  part 
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of  the  community,  to  whom  it  might  be  of  fervice, 
which  is  perfedly  contrary  to  the  wifli  of  the 
learned  and  philanthropic  Profeffor ;  and  as  an 
account  of  it  never  appeared  publicly,  but  in  one 
Edinburgh  newfpaper,  it  will,  by  the  Doftors  per- 
miflion,  be  inferted  in  this  work  from  the  copy. 

DISEASED  CATTLE. 

An  account  of  an  eafy,  fafe  and  effedual  method  of 
faving  cattle  which  are  fwelled,  and  in  danger  of 
dying,  from  having  eaten  clover  or  other  grajfes. 

AS  many  black-cattle  are  loft  yearly,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  fwelling,  occafioned  by  their  having 
eaten  exceflively  of  red  clover,  or  other  foft  and 
fucculent  grafs,  a  correfpondent  wiflies  to  render 
the  following  obfervations,  which  for  many  years 
paft  have  been  mentioned  by  Dr.  Munro,  in  the 
courfe  of  his  Anatomical  Leftures,  more  generally 
ufeful  to  the  public,  by  communicating  them 
through  the  channel  of  your  paper. 

Dr.  Munro  begins  with  obferving,  that  the 
fwelling  of  the  belly  is  owing  to  the  diftention  of 
the  ftomachs,  and  particularly  of  their  firft  ftomach, 
by  fixed  air,  which  is  difengaged  from  the  tender 
and  fucculent  grafs,  in  confequence  of  its  quick 
folution  and  violent  fermentation  5  while  the  dif- 
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charge  of  it  upwards,  through  the  gullet  feems  to 
be  prevented  by  a  fpafm  or  niufcular  contradlion 
of  the  upper  orifice  of  the  flomach.  He  next  re- 
marks, that  the  dangerous  and  often  fatal  effefts, 
which  follow  the  diftention,  are  not  owing  to  the 
fixed  air,  nor  to  the  juices  of  the  fermented  grafsj 
acting  as  poifonous  upon  the  ftomach,  as  a  mode- 
rate quantity  of  either  produces  no  bad  effects, 
and  that  the  repeated  experience  of  the  grazier  has 
fhewn,  that  many  cattle  are  immediately  relieved 
and  preferved  by  dabbing  them  with  a  knife  or 
trochar,  and  thus  allowing  the  air  to  efcape.  He 
therefore  concludes  that  cattle  may,  with  certainty, 
be  faved,  if  the  air  be  drawn  off  in  due  time,  with- 
out injuring  the  ftomach  or  other  bowels,  and  he 
affirms  that  this  may  be  done  with  great  eafe,  by 
palling  a  flexible  tube  from  the  mouth  down  the 
gullet  into  the  ftomach. 

The  tube  is  to  be  compofed  of  iron  wire,  as 
large  as  a  common  ftocking  wire,  or  about  one 
fixteenth  part  of  an  inch  diameter,  twifted  round  a 
fmooth  iron  rod  three  eighths  of  an  inch  diame- 
ter, in  order  to  give  it  the  cylindrical  form,  and 
after  taking  it  off  the  rod,  it  is  to  be  covered  with 
fmooth  leather. 

To  the  end  of  the  tube  which  is  intended  to  be 
paffed  into  the  ftomach,  a  brafs  pipe,  two  inches 

long. 
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long,  of  the  fame  fize  as  the  tube,  and  pierced 
with  a  number  of  large  holes,  is  to  be  firmly 
connedled. 

To  prevent  the  tube  from  bending  too  much, 
within  the  mouth  or  gullet,  in  time  of  paffing  it 
down  into  the  ftomach,  an  iron  wire,  one  eighth  of 
an  inch  diameter,  and  of  the  fame  length  as  the 
tube,  is  put  within  it,  which  is  to  be  withdrawn 
when  the  tube  has  entered  the  ftomach. 

He  has  found  that  the  fpace  from  the  fore-teeth 
of  the  under  jaw  to  the  bottom  of  the  firft  ftomach 
of  a  large  ox,  meafures  about  fix  feet,  and  he  has 
paiTed  fuch  a  tube,  five  feet  and  nine  inches  longj 
into  the  gullet  and  ftomach  of  a  living  ox.  The 
tube  ought  therefore  to  be  fix  feet  long,  that  we 
may  be  fure  of  its  anfwering  in  the  largeft  oxen.* 

After  the  tube  is  paffed  into  the  ftomach,  it 
may  be  allowed  to  remain  for  any  length  of  time  j 
as,  when  it  is  preffed  to  one  fide  of  the  throat,  it 
does  not .  interrupt  the  breathing  of  the  animal. 
The  greater  part  of  the  elaftic  and  condenfed  fixed 
air  Vv^ill  be  readily  difcharged  through  the  tube;  and 
if  it  be  thought  neceffary,  the  remainder  of  it,  or 
the  fuperfluous  drink  may  be  fucked  our,  by  a  bel- 

Q  lows 
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lows  fixed  to  the  upper  end  of  the  tube,  with  a 
couple  of  valves,  one  at  its  muzzle,  and  the  other 
at  the  fide  of  it,  fo  difpofed  as  to  allow  the  air  to 
pafs  in  the  direftion  from  the  ftomach  upwards. 

It  is  llkewife  evident,  that  ardent  fpirits,  or  any 
other  fluid  fit  for  checking  fermentation,  or  which 
may  be  ufeful  in  other  refpe£ls,  can  be  injected 
through  fuch  a  tube  into  the  ftomach. 

By  means  of  fuch  a  tube,  the  air  is  not  only 
more  certainly  difcharged  than  by  flabbing  the  ani- 
mal; but  the  danger  is  avoided  which  the  flabbing 
occafions:  not  fo  much  by  the  irritation  which  the 
wound  creates,  as  that  the  air,  and  the  other  con- 
tents of  the  flomach,  getting  into  the  cavity  of  the 
belly,  between  the  containing  parts  and  the  bowels, 
excite  fuch  a  degree  of  inflammation  as  frequently 
proves  fatal  to  the  animal. 

To  fhew  further  what  fuccefs  may  be  expelled 
from  fuch  a  method.  Dr.  Munro  has  allowed  me 
to  publifh  the  following  copy  of  an  anonymous 
letter  which  he  received  from  one  of  his  fludents, 
thirteen  years  ago. 
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"  To  Dr.  Munro. 

"  Sir, 

"HAVING  heard  what  yovi  mentioned  the 
"  other  day,  upon  the  fubjedl  of  cattle  being  prodi- 
*'  gioufly  fwelled,  after  eating  large  quantities  of 
^'  young  clover,  occafioned  by  the  fixed  air  getting 
"  free,  and  your  propofing  a  tube  to  be  introduced 
"  through  the  pharynx,  or  throat,  into  the  ftomach 
"  to  give  it  vent,  I  was  fully  convinced  it  would  be 
"  attended  with  very  good  effeds. 

"  My  grandfather,  sj^eing  a  confiderable  grazier 
"  in  Norfolk,  has  his  cattle  fometimes  affeded  with 
"  this  complaint,  and  he  always  frees  them  from 
"  it,  by  forcing  a  large  ftiff  cart  rope  into  the  fto- 
"  mach,  pulling  it  up  and  down  till  the  air  efcapes, 
"  and  the  beaft  is  immediately  cured,  this  is  the 

common  pra£lice  of  the  people  of  that  country. 
Bdinburgb,  April  2()th,  1779. 

"  A  Student." 

It  is  much  to  be  wIHied,  that  gentlemen  and 
farmers,  who  make  trial  of  the  above  method, 
would  publifli  an  account  of  their  fuccefs,  or  fend 
it  to  Dr.  Munro. 


This  elaftic  tube  has  been  found  of  infinite  fer- 
vice,  in  faving  the  lives  of  fneep  when  attacked  by 
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a  peculiar  fweliing,  or  diforder,  commonly  called 
and  known  by  the  name  of  frAight,  or  brake-fougbf. 
It  mod  commonly  feizes  them  when  under  the 
name  of  hogs,  about  the  autumn  or  winter ;  it 
much  refembles  the  fog-ficknefs,  or  poifonous  dif- 
orders,  and  by  ufing  a  tube,  made  proportionate 
to  the  fize  of  the  animal,  and  ufed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  directed,  by  the  learned  Dotlor  in  the 
Species  of  Black-cattle,  many  lives  have  been  pre- 
ferved,  &c. 

HAWKES  OR  IIOCKS 

HAS  in  all  probability  taken  its  name  from  the 
diforder  called  hawkes  or  haws,  which  is  feated 
near  the  eyes  of  horfes,  as  the  earlier  fymptoms 
have  fome  fimilarity  to  that  difeafe  in  its  firfl  at- 
tack ;  yet  there  is  not  the  lead  affinity  between 
them  but  the  name.  The  diforder  at  prefent  un- 
der confideration,  chiefly  originates  from  an  over- 
flow of  blood  in  the  vefTels,  and  this  overflow  is 
often  occafioned  by  a  fudden  change  of  living;  as 
when,  in  the  winter  feafon,  the  food  is  dry,  and  often 
given  in  fmail  quantities,  and  aflbrds  little  nutri- 
rnent;  in  confequence  of  which  the  vefllels,  con-». 
taining  thofe  fluids  that  immediately  come  from 
the  aliment,  are  contradted  and  lelTened,  from  a 
conflant  habituation  of  an  infufficiency  of  food;  or 
that  which  they  get  not  having  nutriment  in  it  ac- 
cording 
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cording  to  Its  bulk.  This  abridgement  is  doing 
Injuftice  to  the  fyflem,  by  depriving  it  of  a  requi- 
fite  portion  of  vegetable  juices,  to  fupply  the  blood 
and  keep  up  the  due  circulation,  and  give  aid  to 
the  many  other  veflels  that  are  totally  dependent 
thereon.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  for  a  confiderable 
length  of  time,  nature  is  preparing  the  fyflem  to 
agree  v/ith  thofe  fcanty  diftributions,  by  making 
the  moft  regular  and  progreffive  fleps  towards  a 
proportionate  medium,  between  the  animal  and  the 
meafure  of  its  fudenance.  This  mode  of  treatment 
is  keeping  the  animal  alive  Indeed,  but  is  preparing 
it  for  very  fevere  trials,  when  the  feafon  begins  to 
provide  more  plentifully  for  that  part  of  the  brute 
creation,  whofe  lot  it  is  to  browfe  on  the  more  fuc- 
culent  part  of  herbage.  Now  when  the  animal 
begins  to  tafte  the  fweets  and  perfections  of  nature 
without  limits,  it  lofeth  no  opportunity  to  partake 
of  her  bounties,  until  nature  is  fatisfied — then — {he 
muft  begin  to  exert  her  efforts,  direftly  contrary 
to  her  former  endeavours,  by  expanding  every 
part  of  the  body  containing  the  fluids  of  cir- 
culation or  growth  ;  but  the  richnefs  of  their 
aliment  increafeth  .the  blood,  more  rapidly  than 
nature's  laws  can  provide  for  its  reception,  in  fo 
fhort  time,  after  fuch  a  long  and  continued  flate 
of  want  and  abridgement  of  the  common  necefTa- 
ries  of  life.  At  this  time  the  diforder  generally 
makes  its  attack,  when  the  vefTels  contain  a  fuper- 
^!pvindance  of  fluids,  which  is  the  occafion  of  a 
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ftoppage  in  perfpiration ,  and  a  ftagnation  of  the 
pulfe;  hence  arifes  a  numbnefs  and  ftupefaftion  in 
the  whole  frame,  which  fhould  be  very  well  rubbed 
with  ftraw,  to  help  circulation  both  before  and 
after  blood-letting. 

External  Symptoms  of  the  Disorder. 

AS  this  diforder  is  rapid  in  its  progrefs,  after 
making  its  firfl  attack,  it  is  necefTary  to  explain  its 
external  fymptoms  with  the  greateft  precifion  poffi- 
ble.  Thefe  are  an  uneafmefs  and  fwelling  about 
the  eyes,  and  fometimes  about  the  glandular  parts 
of  the  throat,  which  caufes  them  to  become  lan- 
guid and  unwilling  to  ftir  from  the  place  where 
they  are.  The  fwelling  next  communicates  itfelf 
unto'  different  parts  of  the  bodyj  alfo  to  the  legs 
and  joints,  and  if  it  be  of  a  few  hours  (landing  it 
will  fhew  itfelf  very  perceptibly  about  the  barren 
arid  udder,  and  when  it  reaches  thefe  parts,  the 
bead  may  be  prefumed  very  much  indifpofedj  the 
legs  are  cold  and  numb,  and  they  will  not  attempt 
to  lye  down,  until  they  get  fome  relief.  There 
will,  before  this  time,  another  fymptom  have  made 
its  appearance,  before  the  fwelling  reaches  the  hind 
parts  to  any  great  degree. 

A  very  large  quantity  of  faliva  ilTuing  from  the 
mouth,  and  fometimes,   when  the  fwelling  fixes 

much 
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much  about  the  jaws,  the  fallva  is  obflrudled  from 
making  its  proper  difcharge  at  the  mouth  and 
noftrils;  but  particularnotice  fliould  be  taken  that 
it  be  removed,  as  much  as  poflible,  from  the  roots 
of  the  tongue,  v/here  it  caufes  a  ftoppage  in  cafes 
of  fevere  f.vellings. 

REMEDY. 

AS  the  diforder  is  entirely  an  overflow  of  blood, 
when  this  overflow  is  leflened.,  the  difeafe  will  abate, 
but  not  till  then.  All  medicine,  in  this  cafe,  is 
entirely  void  of  any  good  purpofe,  until  bleeding 
be  performed,  which  ought  to  be  done  as  fpeedy  as 
poflible,  fo  foon  as  any  fymptoms  warranted  the 
diforder,  as  defcribed  above;  but  fliould  no  infliru- 
ment  or  perfon  be  near  at  the  time  for  bleeding  in 
the  neck,  a  piece  might  be  cut  off"  each  ear,  with  a 
knife,  as  a  fmall  temporary  relief,  until  more  able 
afliftance  could  be  procured:  alfo  to  give  the  beafl:, 
to  allay  the  faliva,  a  couple  of  eggs  broken  with  a 
fmall  quantity  of  fait  ftrewed  and  ftirred  with 
them,  and  given  to  fwallow;  then  mix  fait  and 
water,  and  wafli  the  mouth  and  roots  of  the  tongue 
well,  which  will  cool  and  difperfe  the  phlegm  and 
faliva,  that  never  fails  to  be  an  attendant  of  the 
difeafe. 

When  bleeding  is  performed,  in  this  or  any 
•ther  diforder,  it  Ihould  never  be  taken  away  in 

very 
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very  large  quantities,  at  the  firfl  opening  of  the 
vein,  on  account  of  fickning  the  bead  with  lofs  of 
blood,  and  a  too  fevere  depreffion  of  the  pulfation ; 
yet  it  may  be  neceifary  that  a  large  quantity  of  blood  ^ 
in  fome  diforders,  fliould  be  taken  from  the  beaft, 
but  reafon  will  not  warrant  a  too  great  profufion  of 
it,  at  any  fingle  time,  to  be  drawn  from  the  fyftem. 
There  not  one  difeafe,  that  this  defcription  of 
h'orned  cattle  are  incident  to,  which  requires  more 
immediate  or  larger  quantities  being  taken  away 
than  this  under  our  prefent  confideration;  but  at 
the  fame  time,  if  moderation  be  overlooked,  and 
an  extreme  fubflituted  in  its  place;  an  addition  to 
the  diforder,  inftead  of  an  alleviation  of  it,  may  be 
the  confequence. 

The  greateft  quantity  that  it  is  ever  cuftomafy  td 
take  from  a  ftrong  bead  at  once,  is  from  one  to 
two  quarts;  but  two  quarts  are  much  better  taken 
away  at  twice  than  at  once,  and  let  the  interval 
be  eight  or  ten  hours  in  common;  except  circum- 
ftances  abfolutely  demand  it  otherwife.  As  there 
is  no  giving  any  limits  or  particular  inftru£tions, 
refpecling  the  quantity  to  be  taken  away  at  any 
time,  on  account  of  fo  many  different  diforders  in 
the  (late  of  the  blood,  fize  of  the  fubjed,  or  the 
age  and  fituation  of  the  animal ;  therefore  this  is 
entirely  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  operator  or 
owner,  to  form  his  opinion  from  occular  demon- 
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ftratlon,  and  the  fymptoms  and  eircumflances 
herein  defcribed. 

INFLAMMATION  of  the  LUNGS. 

WHEN  any  diforder  attacks  the  creature  inter- 
nally, fo  near  the  centre  of  life  and  motion  as  the 
lungs,  or  any  of  the  neighbouring  parts,  it  bids  fair 
to  be  ferious,  unlefs  nature  kindly  affift  to  throw  it 
off,  or  the  happy  effeds  of  art  be  introduced  time- 
cufly  enough  to  eradicate  the  feeds  of  difeafe,  before 
it  be  too  late  for  application. 

The  diforder,  under  our  prefent  confideration^ 
is  one  of  that  kind  which  requires  a  more  mafterly 
judgment  and  perfeverance,  than  is  often  bellowed 
on  this  mod  ufeful  part  of  the  creation.  The  caufes 
of  this  difeafe  are  various,  but  its  e£Fe£ts  are  the 
fame;  the  fymptoms  may  be  eafily  diftinguifhed 
with  proper  attention,  and  the  feafons,  when  it 
makes  its  approach,  are  various,  but  more  common, 
in  the  latter  part  of  fummer  than  any  other  period* 

It  is  occafioned"  by  fudden  changes  in  the  air, 
from  temperate  to  excelTive,  either  in  cold  or  dry 
winds,  chilling  fogs,  mift  or  dews,  all  having  a 
very  fenfible  effe£t  upon  the  animal,  when  the  air 
has  been  hot  for  fometime,  and  the  blood  rarified 
and  rendered  much  thinner  and  fitter  for  circula- 
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tion  in  a  warm  and  temperate  climate.  And  when 
it  is  immediately  fucceeded  by  a  continuance  of 
eafterly  cold  and  dry  winds,  or  other  unfeafonable 
extremes,  it  may  be  reafonably  fuppofed  that  the 
animals  mod  expofed  to  its  aftion  will  be  mod  fen- 
fibly  aflected  by  the  influence  of  its  rigidity. 

This  fudden  change  will  fenfibly  obflruft  per- 
fpiration,  by  fhutting  up  the  pores  df  the  Ikin,  and 
caufing  the  blood  and  other  fluids,  that  circulated 
in  the  finer  veflels  near  the  furface,  to  make  their 
efcape  from  an  element  that  obftruds  the  courfe 
which  nature  requires  they  fliould  perform,  and 
hurry  towards  the  centre  of  the  frame,  where  they 
overload  thofe  veflels  in  the  lungs  that  are  now  un- 
der the  neceflity  of  containing  the  fluids,  which 
more  properly  belonged  to  their  neighbouring 
veflels;  and  if  fome  natural,  or  artificial,  rehef  be 
not  foon  found  to  aid  the  efforts  of  nature,  by  re- 
moving the  means  of  obfl;ru6tioh,  or  by  enlivening 
perfpiration  and  circulation,  that  they  may  perform 
their  proper  functions,  a  difeafe  is  the  immediate 
iflue,  and  in  ail  probability,  this  one  under  our  pre- 
fent  notice. 

Those  who  have  profeffed  a  knowledge  of  the 
animal  ceconomy,  allow  that  the  fyftem  is  confl:antly 
throwing  off", by  perfpiration  and  refpiration,a  portion 
of  eflluvia,  or  fluid  matter,  whieh  the  nature  of  the 
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frame  requires  to  keep  it  in  a  proper  tone  and  me- 
dium; but,  when  perfpiration  is  impeded  for  any 
confiderable  length  of  ti.ns,  the  perfpirable  matter 
is  carried  back  into  the  lungs  with  the  blood,  and 
a  thick  glutinous  phlegm  fet  les  in  that  part.  And, 
when  refpiration  is  not  able  to  throw  it  oii",  it  flops 
the  pafTages,  and  leffens  the  force  of  circulation. 
Now,  at  this  junfture,  blood-letting  would  be  a 
perfedl  cure,  by  unloading  the  whole  fyitem  of  a 
temporary  ftagnation,  that  was  taking  place  from 
an  overflow  of  blood,  which  greatly  impedes  its 
own  circulation,  and  verges  fall  towards  the  con- 
firmation of  fome  diforder;  and,  when  this  oppor- 
tunity is  loft,  bleeding  is  never  of  fo  much  fervice 
at  a  future  period. 

Time,  and  change  of  circumftances,  may,  in  all 
probability,  have  reftored  the  functions  to  their 
wonted  aftion,  by  extending  circulation,  and  leflen- 
ing  the  weight  upon  the  lungs:  but  it  may  have 
ftill  left  that  coagulated  lymph,  to  be  removed  by 
a  well-timed  effort  of  medicine,  or  it  may  have 
left  the  feeds  of  inflammation. 

SYMPTOMS 

OF  this  diforder  are,  a  heavy  dull  look,  and  mo- 
tion; pale  and  cold  about  the  eyes  and  nokriis: 
alfo,  the  roots  of  the  horns  and  legs  cold;  a  diffi- 
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culty  of  breathing,  attended  with  a  cough  or  hoof, 
ing,  accompanied  with  a  large  flow  of  thick  phlegm 
iffuing  from  the  roots  of  the  tongue, 

REMEDY. 

TO  be  bled  pretty  freely;  then  take 

Flower  of  Liquorice,  1  ounce 

Flower  of  Sulphur,  i  ounce. 

Thefe  boil  in  one  quart  of  water;  and,  when  almoft 
cold  enough  for  giving,  add 

Syrup  of  Coltsfoot,  2  ounces 

Oil  of  Sweet  Almonds,  2  ounces 
Balfam  of  Sulphur,  i  ounce. 

Give  this  for  one  dofe,  after  bleeding,  and  carefully 
wafliing  away  all  the  faliva  or  phlegm  from  the 
roots  of  the  tongue  and  mouth  with  fait  and  water; 
and,  after  an  interval  of  about  eight  hours,  bleed- 
ing and  the  medicine  may  be  repeated  again,  if 
there  be  not  a  very  great  change  for  the  better. 
And  be  careful  to  keep  the  beaft  quiet,  with  a  fuf- 
ficiency  of  good  fweet  litter,  and  a  roomy  houfe  to 
lye  in,  and  well  covered  with  a  cloth  to  encourage 
perfpiration;  and  her  legs  fliould  be  well  rubbed^ 
or  flie  ought  to  have  a  little  exercife. 
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INFLAMMATION  in  the  STOMACH 

GENERALLY  proceeds  from  food  taken  into 
that  receptacle,  and  not  thrown  back  for  rumina- 
tion, or  chewing  over  again  (known  by  the  appella^ 
tion  of  chewing  the  cud)  after  lying  a  proper 
time  in  the  ftomach,  for  that  purpofe,  b^t  fuffered, 
either  from  weaknefs  or  over-greedy  efHing,  to  re- 
main in  the  paunch,  until  it  undergoes  a  kind  of 
fermentation  and  heat,  which  bring  on  inflamma- 
tion in  the  parts  where  it  is  lodged,  by  obftrufting 
circulation,  and  caufes  an  unufual  diftention  of  that 
ventricle. 

This  kind  of  inflammation  is  more  common  in 
winter  and  fpring,  than  in  fummer,  (yet  the  animal 
is  fubje£l  to  a  fimilar  kind  of  difeafe  in  the  fummer 
feafon)  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Jindlay  or 
mawfick,  which  will  be  treated  on  by  that  name,  as 
a  feparate  diforder  requiring  different  treatment, 
owing  to  the  great  difference  between  dry  food  and 
that  of  grafs,  or  other  fucculent  herbage. 

SYMPTOMS. 

THIS  diforder,  like  many  others  of  the  inflam- 
jnatory  kind,  is  flower  in  its  progrefs,  and  more 
^ifEcuIt  to  banifh,  than  fome  whofe  rapidity  may  be 

checked 
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checked  by  one  effort;  the  fymptoms  are  not  lo 
foon  or  fo  eafily  difcovered  when  the  feat  of  difor- 
der  is  internal.  Therefore,  it  requires  a  ftrider 
and  more  minute  examination  to  make  a  timely 
difcovery,  and  adminifter  relief  before  the  approach 
of  danger.  When  it  begins  to  inflame,  it  is  ac- 
companied with  a  fwelling  and  heat,  which  make 
the  animal  walk  with  ftiffnefs  and  feeming  fear ; 
alfo,  its  breath,  when  fmelled,  is  ftrong  and  rankj 
the  fkin,  behind  its  flioulders  and  on  the  ribs,  fits 
fail  to  the  body,  and  can  fcarce  be  lifted  up  with 
the  greatefl:  exertion,  and  that  on  and  near  the 
hindmoft  rib  and  reins,  is  either  unufually  puffed 
up,  or  fits  faff  as  the  former. 

Those  two  obfervations,  when  duly  attended  to^ 
will  not  deceive  the  inquirer ;  who  will  be  more 
informed  by  laying  his  hand  upon  the  fore  part  of 
the  back,  preffing  it  down,  and  the  beaft  will  feel 
fenfibly  diftreffed,  as  in  the^defcription  of  rottennefs. 

Many  valuable  obfervations  may  be  made  on 
internal  and  inflammatory  difeafes  of  cattle,  by 
different  changes  in  the  fcent  of  their  breath ; 
but  this  can  only  be  gained  by  pradice  and  long 
experience. 


REMEDY. 
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REMEDY. 


BEFORE  the  medicine  be  given,  let  the  bead 
have  fome  foft  water,  then  take 

Diapente,  2  ounces 

Venice  Treacle,  i  ounce 

Mithridate,  i  ounce 

Myrrh,  i  ounce 

White  Ginger,  i  ounce 

Cream  of  Tartar,       i  ounce. 
Thefe  to  be  boiled  in  three  pints  of  foft  water, 
then  add,  when  taken  off  the  fire, 

Sallad  Oil,  i  gill 

Lintfeed  Oil,  i  gill. 

To  be  ftirred  well  together,  and  given  for  one  dofe, 
when  about  as  warm  as  their  blood.  When  this 
dofe  is  given,  if  it  do  not  give  entire  fatisfaftion,  it 
may  be  repeated,  the  next  day;  and  be  careful  to 
let  the  animal  have  water,  as  much  as  it  will  take, 
and  if  it  fhould  refufe  to  drink,  a  little  mull  be 
horned  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the 
medicine  is  given. 

It  has  been  objedled  to,  by  fome,  who  have 
wiftied  to  palm  themfelves  on  the  world,  with  being 
wifer  than  their  neighbours,  that  medicine  can  be 
of  no  advantage  in  a  difeafe,  whofe  origin  and  feat 
immediately  affed  the  firft  ftomach  of  a  ruminant 
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animal ;  but  experience  has  proved  the  contrary ^ 
which  is  fufficient  to  combat  the  wild  theorift,  who 
has  got  nothing  but  a  jargon  of  words  to  efpoufe 
his  dodrine. 

It  is  an  opinion  generally  received,  amongft 
anatomifts,  that  liquids,  whether  alimentary  or  me^ 
dicinal,  never  enter  the  firfl  flomach  or  ventricle, 
but  are  condufted  into  the  fecond;  from  whence  a 
conclufion  is  drawn,  that  the  powers  of  medicine 
cannot  benefit  the  creature,  labouring  under  fick- 
nefs  of  this  kind*  ; 

But  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  the  diforder  is 
often  a  work  of  fome  time,  before  it  be  confirmed; 
and  the  creature  gradually  lofing  its  appetite  and 
ftrength,  and  when  ficknefs  is  difcovered,  it  is  a  na- 
tural fuggeftion  to  inquire  for  relief.  Then,  it  may 
be  afked.  How  mufl  relief  be  obtained,  when  me- 
dicine cannot  reach  the  parts  affefted?  The'anfwer 
wall  be.  That  the  intention  of  medicinal  application 
is  to  roufe,  and  put  in  motion  and  circulation,  fo 
much  of  the  internal  fyftem  as  is  fuffering  from 
the  weaknefs  occafioned  by  the  diforder  in  any 
certain  part  of  the  frame:  which,  without  a  power- 
ful effort  to  remove,  would  gradually  decline,  and 
the  difeafe  increafe,  until  a  final  termination  be- 
came the  refult.  The  above  prefcription  will  eafe 
and  unload  the  bowels,  quicken  the  periftaltic  mo- 
tion. 
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titin,  and  bring  to  their  ufual  tone,  the  lower  fto- 
machs  and  inteftines,  which  will  enable  them  to 
perform  every  due  operation  of  nature  ;  and,  when 
art  has  invigorated  the  fyftem,  by  giving  flrength 
and  motion  to  the  aftive  powers  of  the  frame,  fhe 
will  affifl:  in  throwing  off  every  impediment,  that 
weaknefs  or  difotder  may  give  rife  to,  and  will  re- 
vive that  aftion  of  the  ftomach  called  the  antiperif- 
taltic  motion,  or  regurgitation  of  food^  which  will 
entirely  rout  the  diforder,  and  convert  ficknefs  and 
languor  into  health* 

When  the  fyraptotns  have  convinced  that  this 
is  the  diforder  which  oppreffes  the  beaft,  it  will  be 
much  fafer  to  renew  the  medicine,  than  trull:  to 
one  dofe;  becaufe  its  qualities  are  polTeffed  of  fo 
many  good  effects,  in  reftoring  the  fundions  to 
their  ufual  ftate  of  adioni 

INFLAMMATION  of  the  LIVER 

MAY  originate  from  two  different  caufes;  The  , 
firft,  and  moll  common,  is  in  very  fat  cattle,  that 
are  under  the  neceffity  Of  being  driven  to  confider- 
able  diftances.  They  are  more  liable  to  the  difeafe 
when  the  weather  is  hot,  owing  to  a  certain  part 
of  the  fat  diffoiving  by  heat,  fo  near  the  centre  of 
the  animal,  which  meets  obftruftion  in  its  paffage 
through  the  liver,  added  to  the  immediate  flate  of 

S    ,  fermentation 
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fermentation  in  the  whole  body  ;  which  together 
occafion  an  inflammation  in  this,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring parts,  where  a  fweUing  and  dillention  take 
place,  when  their  diftance  and  delicacy  require  an 
early  relief,  or  the  difeafe  .will  be  dangerous. 

The  fecond  caufe  of  this  d'forder  .is  from  a 
knock,  or  other  bruife,  by  a  hard  body  on  the  ex- 
ternal part  of  the  frame;  fuch  as  the  horns  of  an- 
other beaft;  the  ftroke  of  a  gate  or  poll,  meeting 
them  with  violence,  to  bruife  or  flop  the  regular 
circulation,  which  will  caufe  it  to  fwell  and  in- 
flame, as  the  former,  and  produce  the  fame 
fymptoms. 

SYMPTOMS  OF  THIS  DISORDER 

ARE  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  a  fwelling  abceut 
the  fliorter  ribs,  and  an  unufual  dlftention  about 
the  barren  or  womb.  They  always  fliew  fymp- 
toms of  being  feverifti,  their  urine  of  a  yellowifh 
colour,  as  is  found  in  the  jaundice.  The  difficulty  of 
breathing  is  occafioned  by  the  fwelling  of  that  part 
of  the  liver  which  is  difeafed,  and  coraprefling  the 
lungs. 


REMEDY. 
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REMEDY. 

FIRST  let  blood  plentifully,  then  boil  In  three 
pints  of  water, 

Glauber  Salts,  2  ounces 
Salt-petre,  2  ounces 

Venice  Treacle,  i  ounce 
White  Ginger,  i  ounce 
Mithridate,  i  ounce. 

Then  add,  and  ftir  well  together, 

Oil  of  Sweet  Almonds,       i  gill. 

And  give  for  one  dofe,  when  as  cold  as  the  blood 

of  the  animal.     The  like  may  be  repeated  next 

day. 

The  diet  to  be  obferved  mufl  be  bran  fcalded, 
or  malt  mafked,  and  offered  or  given  at  intervals, 
between  the  firft  dofe  of  medicine  and  the  fecond, 
?ind  after,  as  the  beaft  may  feem  to  require. 

RECIPE  FOR  MAKING  A  COW  TAKE  BULL. 

MANY  attempts  have  been  made  to  make  a  cow 
take  bull;  but  if  the  beaft  be  abridged  of  the  com- 
mon necelTaries  of  life,  infomuch  that  nature  can- 
not prompt  her  offices,  it  would  be  a  very  great 
hardftiip  to  force  upon  an  animal,  any  greater  bur- 
then than  that  of  ftarvation,  which  is  moft  gene- 

S  2  rally 
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rally  the  reafon  of  her  not  coming  kind  in  due 
feafon, 

The  beft  recipe,  in  the  world,  is  to  feed  them 
well,  and  then  nature  will  predominate  over  th? 
animal's  habit,  and  caufe  it  to  fhew  figns  of  pro- 
creation through  the  medium  of  the  creature's  con-f 
ftitutional  feelings. 

This  ought  to  be  the  ftandard,  at  all  times  of 
this  animal's  treatment,  and  every  due  refpeft  paid 
to  fo  valuable  a  creature,  for  the  very  great  advan- 
tages we  are  continually  deriving  from  it :  but 
people's  inconfideration  will  always  lead  them  into 
unnatural  errors  of  this  kind ;  fome  have  zdmu 
niftered  a  whole  pint  of  geneva,  on  the  occafion, 
and  made  the  beaft  drunk;  others  have  given  large 
portions  of  cantharides  and  ftrong  ale,  with  many 
Other  things,  far  more  likely  to  l?ring  difprders  on 
the  beaft,  than  to  be  of  real  fervice. 

There  may  fometimes  be  occafion  for  a  fmall 
degree  of  ftimulation,  when  the  feelings  of  the  beaft 
are  rather  torpid;  but  if  the  creature  be.  not  in  to- 
lerable condition,  it  would  be  highly  inadvifeable 
to  attempt  any  thing  of  the  kind;  and,  when  it  is 
'done,  it  ought  to  be  only  as  a  nouriftiing  dofe;  for 
when  they  do  take  the  bull  after  receiving  the 
^rau^ht,  no  one  can  t^ll  whether  it  is  the  efieds  of" 

medicine. 
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medicine,  or  only  a  confidence  in  the  probabilrtjf 
of  its  good  efFedts, 

Take  one  quart  of  new  milk,  of  a  beafl:  that  is- 
ih  kind,  if  it  can  be  had ;  or  in  default  of  that,  one 
qu^rt  of  good  ale,  then  add 


Annifeeds, 

2  ounces 

Bay  Berries, 

2  ounces 

Gentian  Root, 

I  ounce 

Turmeric, 

I  ounce 

Grains  of  Paradlfe, 

i  ounce 

Cantharides, 

i  ounce 

Venice  Treacle, 

I  ounce. 

Thefe  to  be  boiled,  in  either  liquid,  and  given  for 
one  dofe;  and  if  the  cow  take  the  bull  foon  after, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  the  good  efFeds  will  be  attri^ 
buted  to  the  power  of  this  prefcription. 

*  MEGRIM,  FRENZY,  or  SOUGH,  . 

IS  a  very  fevere  diforder  of  the  inflammatory 
kind,  and  always  affeds  fome  part  of  the  head;  but 
moft  particularly  the  brain,  which  is  commonly 
found  to  be  the  feat  of  the  difeafe.  Its  origin  and 
caufes  are  exprefsly  fimilar  to  thofe  defcribed,  in 
that  diforder,  called  the  hawkes  or  hocks,  and  an 
attempt  at  any  further  explanation  is  perfedly  un- 
XiecelTary;  only  that  the  difpofition  of  parts,  at  the 
^ime  when  the  different  velTels  are  over-loaded  with 
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a  fuper-abundance  of  blood,  yield  to  its  velocity,  or 
ftagnation,  from  various  circumftances  and  reafons, 
whofe  intricacy  have  hitherto  met  with  very  few 
attempts  to  explain. 

SYMPTOMS 

OF  this  ficknefs  or  diforder,  are  frightful  looks; 
ftartings  and  watchings;  groaning  vehemently,  as 
if  violence  or  fudden  flings  of  pain  affeded  them; 
flow  refpiration ;  but  they  fometimes  make  very 
long  and  powerful  fetchings  of  the  breath,  and  im- 
mediately appear  as  if  breathing  had,  for  a  time, 
totally  ceafed:  when,  on  a  fudden,  the  beafl:  will 
rife,  turn  about,  and  inftantly  lye  down  again, 
fhewing  a  continued  delirium  and  fenfelefsnefs. 
When  the  frenzy  is  high,  their  eyes  look  furious, 
and  red;  and  at  other  times,  they  border  upon  ftu- 
pefadion  and  languor;  and  at  all  times,  are  attended 
with  fear,  dreading  every  thing  they  hear  or  fee^ 
often  quite  ungovernable,  and  fcarce  ever  incline 
to  reft,  except  when  much  worfe  of  the  difeafe, 
and  turning  lethargic;  which  will  take  place  if  ne- 
gledled.  The  incelTant  tofling  and  flraining,  with 
the  effefts  of  the  diforder,  frequently  caufe  their 
water  or  urine  to  be  hot  and  high  coloured,  but  it 
often  changes  to  a  paler  colour,  and  much  thinner, 
before  a  fit  of  frenzy  or  delirium  takes  place,  which 
is  often  accompanied  with  a  feverifh  difpofition. 

REMEDY, 
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REMEDY. 

THE  firfl:  and  principal  objed,  for  the  removal 
of  this  diforder  is  letting  blood,  and  if  the  beaft 
have  been  any  confiderable  time  ill,  bleeding  lliould 
be  repeated  once  or  twice  more,  fo  foon  as  circum- 
ftances  will  warrant.  For,  on  a  timely  application 
of  this  operation,  and  due  repetition  of  the  fame, 
hinges  the  firft  principles  of  a  favourable  change  in 
the  diforder;  then  procure  the  following  medicine, 
and  give  it  direftly  after  bleeding;  alfo,  give  the 
beaft  a  few  horns  of  good  foft  water,  before  the 
medicine,  to  wafh  its  mouth,  and  remove  any 
phlegm  or  faliva.  It  may  be  given  half  an  hour  be- 
fore the  prefcriptlon,  if  convenient. 

Take       Epfom  Salts,  3  ounces 

Glauber  Salts,  '  2  ounces 

Powder  of  Gentian  Root,  i  ounce 
Turmeric,  i  ounce 

Syrup  of  Buckthorn,  3  ounces. 
The  firft  four  articles  to  be  boiled  in  three  pints, 
or  two  quarts  of  foft  water,  and  the  fyrup  of  buck- 
thorn added,  when  cold  enough  for  giving  to  the 
animal,  all  ftirred  well  up  together,  and  carefully 
horned  in.. 

After  the  bleeding  and  medicine  are  duly  ad- 
miniftered,  proper  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  pro- 
cure 
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cure  a  conveniently  large  houfe,  well  'l^tered  with 
dry,  clean  and  fweet  combuflibles  of  fome  kind, 
fuch  as  hay,  ftraw,  fern,  or  other  things  ufed  for 
that  purpofe,  as  reft  and  eafe  are  very  material  re- 
quifites  at  prefent,  if  they  can  by  any  means  be 
come  at  to  a  moderate  degree.  The  houfe,  where 
the  bead  is  put,  muft  be  darkened  as  much  as 
poffiblej  which  will  greatly  relieve  the  animal  from 
thofe  apprehenfive  delufions,  and  fear,  that  are  con- 
ftant  attendants  on  this  kind  of  diftemper.  It  is 
alfo  neceflary  that  a  watch  be  fet  to  obferve  the 
creature,  who  fliould  be  placed  where  it  might  be 
filent,  and  unfufpected  by  the  bead ;  to  prevent  its 
horns  getting  into  the  walls  or  other  cavities,  where 
danger  may  be  apprehended.  They  alfo  tumble 
fometimes  upon  their  head,  and  in  a  fliort  time 
might  be  fufFocated* 

After  an  interval  of  five  or  fix  hours,  if  evident 
figns  of  recovery  have  not  been  evinced,  by  its  be- 
coming lefs  diflradted  and  fearful,  recourfe  muft  be 
had  again  to  the  former  method  of  treatment,  by 
bleeding  and  giving  the  medicine  an  hour  or  two 
after:  alfo  recolleding  a  little  water,  previous  to 
the  medicine,  and  if  the  creature  fhew  fymptoms 
of  recovery,  bleeding  muft  not  be  difcontinued  j 
but  may  be  deferred  a  few  hours  longer,  and  if  the 
feafon  fliould  be  fevere,  the  chilnefs  fliould  be  taken 
off  the  water,  left  by  giving  it  too  cold,  after  bloods 

letting. 
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letting,  it  might  have  fome  bad  effed.  ,  With  a 
proper  attention  to  the  foregoing  obfervations,  the 
greateft  hopes  of  recovery  may  be  entertained, 
when  adminiftered  in  due  time. 

Sometimes  a  fwelling  and  inflammation  has 
been  known  to  occur  in  this  diftemper,  about  the 
jaws  and  different  parts  of  the  head,  which  requires 
to  be  flridly  examined,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
difeafe;  and,  if  there  be  any  appearance  of  rough- 
nefs,  or  extraordinary  diftention,  timely  relief 
ought  to  be  fought,  or  it  will  foon  contribute 
much  to  the  ficknefs  of  the  animal,  which  may  be 
greatly  prevented,  by  ufmg  the  following  linament 
,  timeoufly. 

Take      Syrup  of  Buckthorn,  2  ounces 

Syrup  of  Lavender,  i  ounce 

Ointment  of  Dealthea,         i  ounce. 
Mix  thofe  ingredients  well  up  together,  and  anoint 
the  parts  afFeffed,  and  be  careful  to  rub  it  well 
upon  the  fwelling;  alfo  above,  to  prevent  its  fpread- 
ing  and  rifmg  into  the  head. 

As  foon  as  the  beafl  flieweth  that  it  is  in  a  fair 
way  towards  recovery,  it  mufl  be  raifed,  if  lying, 
and  rubbed  very  well  with  flraw  or  litter  that  is 
perfeftly  dry:  this  will  fupply  the  place  of  exercife, 
as  the  creature  probably  may  not  be  in  ai  proper 

T  condition 
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condition  to  meet  the  air,  after  lofing  fo  much 
blood,  in  the  courfe  of  tiie  illuefs.  If  the  weather 
be  not  very  warm,  the  animal  fhould  have  a  cloth 
thrown  over  it,  to  increafe  perfpiration ;  but  if  the 
weather  be  hot,  and  the  animal  reftlefs,  in  all  pro- 
bability it  will  be  in  a  greater  fermentation  than  it 
ought  if  it  could  be  prevented. 

STAGGERS,  VERTIGO,  LETHARGY  and 
DIZZINESS 

ARE  all  of  one  fraternity,  and  nearly  related 
to  the  hawkes,  megrim  and  frenzy;  having  in  ge- 
neral for  their  origin,  changes  from  a  ftate  of  po- 
verty to  plenty  of  rich  food,  in  fo  fhort  a  fpace  of 
time,  that  nature  cannot  relax  the  veffels  fuffi- 
ciently,  for  the  reception  of  the  blood  and  other 
fluids,  which,  from  the  fuper-abundance  of  aliment, 
is  yielded,  at  a  time,  when  the  animal  ceconomy 
is  ufmg  her  utmoft  endeavours  to  coincide  with 
penury  and  niggardlinefs. 

These  kind  of  diforders  Ihew  themfelves  very 
differently,  from  the  great  variety  of  circumftances 
they  meet  with,  fuch  as  conftitutional  habit,  whe- 
ther ftrong  or  weakj  the  ftate  of  air  and  fituation, 
after  violent  exercife  or  heat,  and  many  other  difli. 
milar  caufes,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  why 

fuch 
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fuch  a  catalogue  of  names  are  attached  to  the  dif- 
order. 

As  all  the  fore-mentioned  dlfeafes  have  drawn 
their  fource  from  one  original  principle,  the  firft, 
and  moft  necelTary  ftep  required,  is  to  remove  the 
primary  foundation  of  indifpofition,  w^hich  may  be 
done  by  blood-letting,  as  its  immediate  rife  takes 
place  from  an  overflow  of  that  fluid.  Now,  if  this 
be  done  in  a  fimple  ftate  of  the  illnefs,  it  is  a  per- 
fect remedy;  but  if  the  difeafe  be  fuffered  to  take 
its  length  with  the  animal,  through  ignorance  or 
negleft,  without  any  attempt  to  fl;op  its  progrefs, 
many  other  diforders  feize  the  opportunity  of  the 
indifpofed  fl:ate  of  the  creature,  to  make  their  ra- 
vages as  the  difpofition  of  parts  gives  way  to  the 
attack:  hence  arife  the  various  names  of  megrim, 
frenzy,  vertigo,  lethargy  and  dizzinefs,  all  of 
which  might  have  been  prevented  by  one  fimple 
operation,  if  performed  in  due  time ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  it  produces  in  one  animal  inflammation 
in  the  brain,  which  caufes  a  frenzy;  in  another  a 
flight  inflammatory  affection  on  the  optic  nerves 
and  cavities  of  the. eyes,  by  the  preflTure  of  the  over- 
loaded veffels,  this  is  called  llaggers,  vertigo,  or 
dizzinefs,  which  might  have  been  as  well  under- 
ftood  by  one  name  only. 


The 
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The  lethargic  dozinefs  differs  fome  little  from 
the  others  in  fymptoms ;  but  is  in  reality  the  fame 
diforder.  The  brain  is  oppreffed  with  cold  phleg- 
matic humours,  which  caufes  a  dull,  heavy  and  ftu- 
pid  dozinefs,  and  requires  a  fmall  variation  of 
treatment:  during  the  firft  ftages  of  ficknefs,  the 
blood  is  more  ftagnant  and  thick  than  in  the  other 
diforders,  which  renders  the  bead  lefs  furious,  the 
circulation  and  pulfe  are  much  flower,  but  fliould 
be  enlivened  by  letting-blood,  and  a  briflc  rubbing 
all  over  the  body,  with  draw  or  fomething  dryj 
taking  care  to  give  a  plentiful  fufEciency  of  litter, 
and  let  it  be  kept  warm  to  encourage  perfpiration. 
It  is  prefumed  that  blood  is  let  at  the  firft  difcovery 
of  the  difeafe,  and  as  foon  after  as  poflible,  give  the 
following  medicine. 

Take    Valerian  Root,  i  ounce 

Gentian  Root,  in  Powder,  2  ounces 
Virginian  Snake  Root,  i  ounce. 

To  be  well  ftirred  up  with  treacle,  and  when  given, 
may  be  wafiied  down  with  a  horn  or  two  of  cold 
■water.  After  this  is  performed,  the  beaft  may  be 
bled  again,  after  an  interval  of  about  eight  hours. 

"When  thofe  methods  have  been  ufed  properly, 
fometimes  the  lethargic  habit  leaves  the  animal, 
and  it  becomes  as  in  a  frenzy,  which  indicates  that 
circulation  is  reftoring  faft  to  its  due  courfe  of 

adioHj 
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aftlon,  and  probably,  it  may  burfl  out  into  a  vio- 
lent fit  of  fvveating,  which  is  very  favourable ;  but 
it  fhould  be  carefully  minded,  that  rubbing  will  be 
the  principal  objeft  at  that  junfture:  and  when  the 
bead  begins  to  cool  of  itfelf,  a  cloth  may  be  thrown 
over  it,  to  take  up  any  fuperfluous  matter,  which 
flies  off  by  perfpiration.  Bleeding  may  be  renewed 
at,  the  expiration  of  twelve  hours,  if  thought  ne- 
ceffary;  but  if  a  heavy  fweat  takes  place,  the  next 
day  will  be  the  preferable  period,  and  when  the 
creature  is  getting  better,  and  is  able  to  (land,  rub 
its  legs  well;  which  will  encourage  perfpiration  in 
thofe  parts  which,  from  ftagnation  and  want  of  ex- 
ercife,  will  be  found  very  numb  and  cold. 

The  medicine  may  be  repeated,  if  no  material 
change  takes  place,  in  the  courfe  of  eight  or  nine 
hours. 

LOCKED  JAW,  OR  DEAD  PALSY, 

IS  a  fudden  ftagnation  and  ftupefadlion  of  the 
fyftem,  or  a  temporary  ftoppage  of  circulation.  It 
is  moft  common  in  hot  climates,  and  arifes  from  a 
crude  ftate  of  the  blood,  which  is  not  of  proper 
confiftency  for  circulation.  When  the  animal  is 
feized,  the  pulfe  is  flow  and  irregular,  perfpiration 
^Imoft  entirely  flopped,  and  a  cold  numbnefs  of  the 
^hoie  external  parts.  It  frequently  fixes  in  the  jaws, 

which 
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which  has  given  it  that  name;  but  every  part  of 
the  body  is  fubjeft  to  be  affe£led  with  it  more  or 
lefs,  and  it  requires  immediate  relief,  or  it  is  often 
attended  with  immediate  diflblution. 


The  firft  and  mofl:  neceffary  thing  to  be  done  is 
letting  blood,  and  rubbing  with  cloth  or  ftraw  the 
parts  moft  affected  by  the  difeafe,  and  all  the  reft 
of  the  body  if  poffible,  in  order  to  enliven  circula- 
tion with  conftant  friction  and  application.  By 
attending  clofely  to  thefe  injunctions,  a  fpeedy  re- 
medy may  be  hoped  for,  and  get,  as  foon  as  oppor- 
tunity will  admit,  the  following  medicine  and 
linament. 


MEDICINE. 


1  ounce 

2  ounces 
I  ounce 

two-penny-worth 
I  gill. 


Take    Venice  Treacle, 
Bay  Berries, 
Ginger, 
Turpentine, 
Sallad  Oil, 

Mix  thefe  with  good  houfehold  beer,  one  quart, 
fweetened  well  with  foft  fugar :  give  this  for  one 
dofe;  but  if  the  jaws  be  locked,  fo  as  not  to  admit 
the  horn,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  conflant  rubbing, 
and  if  the  animal  bleed,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
jaws  being  much  relieved. 

LINAMENT. 
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Take    Syrup  of  Scurvy  Grafs,        2  ounces 
Syrup  of  Lavender,  i  ounce 

Ointment  of  Dealthea,  i  ounce 

Mixt  up  together,  and  the  parts  afFefted  anoint 
with  it,  and  alfo  the  back;  taking  care  to  rub  it 
well  in,  which  will  forward  the  cure  in  promoting 
circulation  and  perfpiration,  which  could  not  be 
effeded  without  particular  exertion,  and  fliould 
there  be  no  poflibility  of  giving  the  bead  its  medi- 
cine the  ufual  way,  the  following  clyfter  may  be 
given. 

Take  Two  quarts  of  Smooth  Water-Gruel, 
Two  ounces  of  Frefli  Butter, 
Four  ounces  of  Lenitive  Eleftuary, 
One  ounce  of  Common  Salt. 
Mix  thofe  together  for  a  clyfter,  and  when  blood- 
warm,  injeft  it  by  the  afliftance  of  a  clyfter-pipe; 
and  let  it  remain  an  hour.    This  will  be  found  of 
good  effeft,  in  evacuating  part  of  that  excrementi- 
tious  mafs,  which  is  fo  hurtful  to  cattle  that  are 
difordered. 

Medicine,  when  it  can  be  given  with  the  horn, 
is  much  more  likely  to  be  of  fervice;  but  in  cafes 
like  this,  fometimes  it  is  rendered  impracticable, 

and 
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and  muft  be  fubftituted  by  the  bed  probable  means^ 
under  circumftances  of  neceffity.  As  it  is  one  of 
the  moft  particular  requifites  of  nurfing  difordered 
cattle,  to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  the  firft  fa- 
vourable means  fhould  be  embraced,  that  might  be 
likely  to  be  of  fervice. 

Warm  baths  have  been  frequently  ufed,  in  the 
foregoing  diforder,  but  the  method  advifed  is  found 
much  better;  on  account  of  the  lefs  danger  of  cool- 
ing. The  warm  bath  has  been  generally  admi- 
niflered,  by  foaking  blankets,  or  other  woollen 
cloths,  in  warm  water,  and  covering  the  animal, 
with  a  view  to  give  motion  to  perfpiration,  which 
it  certainly  will;  but  the  danger  of  negleft  in  dry- 
ing the  beaft,  as  it  ought  to  be,  is  fo  much  to  be 
apprehended,  that  it  is  much  more  advifeable  to 
purfue  the  method  firft  prefcribed,  and  proceed  to 
the  treatment  of  the  animal  in  a  recovering  ftate. 

The  diet  of  cattle  requires  to  be  paid  much  at- 
tention to,  when  attacked  feverely  as  in  the  above 
difeafe;  and  more  particularly  when  the  jaws  are 
feverely  affected,  as  it  takes  fome  time  before  it  is 
enabled  to  perform  the  ufual  offices  of  chewing  and 
ruminating.  They  fhould  be  fed,  for  the  fpace  of 
two  or  three  days,  with  gruel  of  barley  or  rye 
flour,  feafoned  a  liitle  with  fait,  or  a  mafh  of  malt 
to  be  given  twice  e'4ch  day,  and  if  they  would  take 

it 
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It  themfelv£S  it  would  be  much  better ;  but  if  not, 
it  may  be  horned  in  gently.  When  cattle  are 
feized  fuddenly,  they  moftly  have  a  heavy  load  of 
food  upon  their  firll  ftomach,  which  remains  there 
until  they  can  difcharge  part  of  it,  by  chewing  their 
cud ;  and  if  their  ficknefs  be  of  long  (landing,  and 
they  be  not  able  to  perform  this  funtlion,  there  is  a 
certainty  of  another  diforder,  and  of  a  very  ferious 
nature. 

Inflammation  or  niaw-fick,  both  of  which  are 
found  very  diiEcult  to  remove,  on  account  of  me- 
dicine given  in  the  common  way,  never  entering 
into  that 'ftomjach ;  but  they  mufl  be  removed  by 
an  effort  of  nature,  with  proper  nurfing  and  care. 
No  opportunity  ought  to  be.  loft,  in  offering  a  very 
fmall  quantity  of  hay  or  grafs,  by  way  of  tempting 
them  to  take  a  little,  and  renew  their,  rumination; 
but  if  this  be  not  attended  with  fuccefs,  recourfe 
may  be  had  to  taking  a  cud  from  a  healthy  beaft, 
and  put  into  the  weaker  animal's  fartheft  teeth;  or 
a  fubftitute  of  four  leaven  and  vinegar  has  been 
known  to  anfwer  the  purpofe,  and  prove  a  ftimulus 
to  eating  and  chewing  the  cud. 

BLACK  qjJ  A  R  T  E  R 

IS  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  and  leaft  known^ 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  of  any  diforder  that 
cattle  are  incident  to. 

U  Not 
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Not  fifty  years  ago,  there  was  no  fuch  difeafe 
known  in  the  county  of  Cumberland  ;  but,  fince 
that  time,  it  has  made  confiderable  havock  amongft 
the  cattle  of  about  one  or  two  years  of  age.  It  has 
always  been  obferved  to  attack  the  beft,  and  thofe 
that  were  hlghefl  in  condition,  fcarce  ever  med- 
dling with  the  leaner  fort  at  all ;  and  it  is  very 
rarely  known,  that  an  aged  bead  is  caught  with 
this  diftemper,  though  it  has  fometimes  happened. 

When  it  firfl;  made  its  appearance  in  this 
county,  it  was  towards  the  Northern  fhore,  where 
it  raged  for  fome  time,  and  took  away  a  fourth  or 
fifth  part  of  the  (lock,  about  the  age  above  related, 
infomuch  that  the  farmers  partly  gave  up  the  idea 
of  rearing  their  own  cattle,  and  rather  preferred 
purchafing  them,  when  come  to  maturity,  than 
run  a  rifk  which  had  fo  frequently  been  attended 
with  lofs  and  difappointment. 

It  has  not  the  leafl  appearance  of  being  infeftious, 
but  rather  of  the  epidemical  kind  of  diforders ; 
and  has  no  particular  feafon  of  the  year,  when  it 
makes  its  appearance,  but  is  rather  more  general  in 
the  latter  part  of  winter  and  fpring. 

When  it  firfl:  vifited  the  North,  its  limits  were, 
for  a  confiderable  fpace  of  time,  more  confined 
than  at  prefent.     Every  enfuing  feafon,  its  cir- 
cuit 
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cuit  was  extended  a  few  miles  round,  and  before 
the  year  1777  there  had  fcarce  an  inflance  of  it 
been  known  amongft  the  cattle  above  the  river 
Darwent;  where,  for  a  few  years,  it  made  its  at- 
tack, and  fwept  away  many  of  the  beft  heifers,  of 
the  age  above  defcribed,  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  It  has  now  become  almofl  general,  but 
has  confiderably  abated  of  its  violence,  where  it 
jnade  its  firfl  ravages. 

This  diforder  has  met  with  very  few  who  have 
attempted  to  explain  its  caufe  or  origin,  and  only 
being  at  a  late  period  when  it  made -its  firfl  appear- 
ance in  the  neighbourhood  where  the  author  of 
this  treatife  refided,  he  confequently  had  not  fuffi- 
cient  opportunities  of  making  the  inquiries  neceffary 
for  a  full  invefligatipn  of  this  malady. 

But,  from  what  came  under  his  notice,  he  has 
given  his  opinion  on  the  fubject.  It  has  been  ob- 
ferved  to  make  its  feverefl  attacks,  where  the  flate 
of  huibandry  and  tillage  were  undergoing  the  mofl: 
material  changes  and  modes  of  improvement.  The 
introdudion  of  new  "graifes,  bearing  no  congeniality 
to  the  foil,  or  fpeedy  improvement  of  the  natural, 
grafs,  by  different  manures  and  ways  of  cultivation. 

Where  there  is  any  emulation  in  rearing  cattle, 
the  young  ones  afe,  for  the  mofl  part,  fed  over 
U  2  plenteoufly 
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plenteoufly  with  fodder,  the  produce  of  fuch  graffes 
as  may  be  much  too  grofs  for  their  young  frame, 
and  occafion  this  fatal  difeafe,  by  overloading  the 
lymphatic,  or  fome  other  veflels,  with  a  fuper- 
abundance  of  juices,  from  an  over-rich  aliment, 
that  may  give  rife  to  this  fydden  and  alarming 
difeafe. 

The  ftate  of  the  air  at  different  tiiiies,  and  the 
different  condition  and  habit  of  animals,  from  ali- 
ment or  various  other  caufes,  may  be  produflive  of 
diforders,  which  the  prefent  ftate  of  knowledge  atid 
obfervation  can  give  no  better  account  of,  thaii  that 
they  exift;  therefore,  it  may  be  worth  notice,  that 
this  defcription  of  cattle  ought  to  be  reared  with 
the  greateft  care  and  attention:  neither  to  abridge, 
nor  fuffer  them  to  have  more  rich  food,  than  the 
delicacy  of  their  youth  and  ftrufture  can  well  di- 
geft.  A  fmall  variation  is  preferable  to  conftantly 
giving  one  and  the  fame  thing ;  if  there  be  one 
part  too  grofs,  the  next  may  in  all  probability  cor- 
reft  it,  and  continue  health  by  preventing  any 
extreme. 

SYMPTOMS. 

THEY  are  feized  very  fuddenly,  and  feem  ta 
have  very  little  or  no  internal  diforder  before  the 

fwelling 
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fwelling  takes  place ;  therefore,  the  fymptoms  are 
only  found  where  the  malady  exifts. 

It  is  difcQvered  by  a  crackling  and  fwelling,  as 
if,  between  the  fkin  and  the  flefh,  a  quantity  of  air 
or  wind  had  made  its  way,  and  if  it  be  not  difco- 
vered  or  put  a  flop  to  very  foon,  it  will  fpread  over 
a  great  part  of  that  quarter  which  it  firft  feized.  It 
fometimes  begins  in  a  joir^t  of  the  leg  or  thigh,  and 
is  always  found  to  rife  upwards;  and,  when  it  be- 
gins about  the  back  or  kidneys,  it  verges  towards 
deflruftion  very  rapidly, 

REMEDY, 

THIS  diforder  requires  a  more  induftrlous  appli^ 
cation  than  many  others  in  this  treatife ;  for,  no 
fooner  than  it  is  perceived  to  be  in  pofleflion  of  the 
fubject,  there  is  no  other  text  but  kill  or  cure : 
therefore,  whoever  has  it  to  combat,  mufl:  be  quick 
in  his  exertions,  or  he  will  fufFer  the  difeafe  to  get 
the  better  of  him.  The  firft  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
let  blood  plentifully,  and  the  next  is  to  cut  and 
fcarify  all  the  parts  difordered,  to  take  away  the 
blood  or  other  fluids  that  may  be  in  the  feat  of  the 
diforder,  filling  the  parts  with  well  pounded  fait- 
iietre,  and,  if  it  continue  to  fpread  over  the  furface 
of  the  beaft,  fcarification  muft  not  be  omitted  j  but 
|t  fhould  b^e  cut  both  before  and  behind  the  part 

afFefted, 
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affeded,  to  prevent,  if  poffible,  its  further  progrefs: 
and,  if  the  wounded  parts  turn  black,  they  muft 
be  cut  away,  dill  filling  the  place  with  falt-petre  ; 
for,  if  it  reach  the  hollow  parts  of  the  body,  your 
next  vifiter  is  death.  Alfo  get,  as  foon  as  poffible, 
old  ftale  urine,  hemlock,  and  pigeon  or  hen's 
dung ;  boil  them  up  together,  and  bathe  the 
neighbouring  parts,  to  prevent  the  fwelling  from 
communicating  itfelf  any  further.  It  is  only  by 
fomenting  inceflantly  that  the  diforder  can  be  con- 
quered, and  a  fuppuration  or  running  will  take 
place  from  the  wound,  which  mud  be  kept  up  by 
the  falt-petre. 

This  method  of  treatment  has  been  found  of 
very  great  fervice,  when  timeoufly  adminiftered; 
but  the  rapidity  of  the  diforder,  and  a  want  of  the 
articles  required,  have  often  been  the  means  of 
many  a  valuable  bead  being  loft. 

RED  WATER,  or  BLOODY  URINE. 

THIS  diforder  is  very  common,  throughout 
England,  Ireland  and  Scotland ;  and  the  feafon 
that  cattle  are  moft  fubjeft  to  it,  is  at  grafs,  in  the 
fpring  or  fummer,  although  it  is  often  known  to 
take  place  at  any  other  time  of  the  year,  but  moft 
frequently  in  the  feafons  above  alluded  to.  Its 
caufes  are  found  to  be  various,  but  principally  from 

fudden 
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fudden  or  fevere  changes;  fuch  as,  the  want  of  wa- 
ter, at  any  time,  or  that  which  they  get  ftagnant 
and  unwholefome;  a  fudden  change  from  heat  to 
cold,  or  an  entire  change  in  the  nature  of  their 
food,  either  in  fummer  or  winter;  or  from  an  over- 
flow of  blood  in  the  veifels. 

This  malady  has  the  appearance  of  an  overflow 
of  that  fluid  for  its  origin  at  all  times,  but  it  takes 
its  rife  more  frequently  from  fome  other,  caufe. 
But,  whatever  be  its  foundation,  the  efFefts  and 
confequences  are  nearly  the  fame:  and  the  beaft, 
that  has  caught  it,  is  feldom  or  never  known  to 
recover,  without  the  aid  of  medicine.  Young 
cattle  are  more  fubjeft  to  it  than  thofe  that  are 
more  matured  by  years,  owing  to  the  tendernefs 
of  their  youth,  and  the  vefl"els  not  being  inured  by 
time,  to  the  diverfity  of  changes  and  feafons;  and 
from  thence  it  is  requifite  that  great  attention  be 
paid  to  herds  of  young  cattle,  and  particularly 
after  this  diforder,  for  in  many  cafes,  negleft  has 
proved  fatal,  when  care  might  have  eafily  faved  the 
patient. 

When  it  proceeds  from  a  want  of  water,  the 
•blood  is  rendered  thick  and  vifcid,  which  makes 
it  unfit  for  the  free  circulation  that  the  fundions 
of  the  animal  require,  and  makes  a  rupture  in  the 
fmaller  velTels ;   and  the  blood  makes  its  way 

through 
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through  the  urinary  paffages,  which,  without  fe* 
!ief^  gradually  waftes,  until  the  beaft  has  loft  thd 
principal  part  of  its  blood  by  urine. 

In  cafes  of  bad  and  ftagnant  waters,  fuch  as 
fmall  ponds,  dams,  &c.  being  the  caufe  of  the 
above  diforder,  it  is  entirely  from  the  waters  being 
divefted  of  its  wholefome  and  diilblvent  nature, 
which  it  .poiTefTes  in  its  original  and  pure  ftate;  and 
which  is  fo  abfolutely  neceffary,  for  conveying  the 
nutritious  qualities  of  other  aliments;  for,  when  it 
has  no  current,  and  ftands  upon  large  quantities  of 
corrupt  vegetables  of  different  defcriptions,  for  any 
I^gth  of  time,  it  is  generally  infefted  with  animal- 
cula  and  vermirna  which  change  the  nature  of  the 
fluid  into  a  vifcid  corrofive  quality,  which  vitiates 
and  thickens  the  blood ;  info«much  that  it  is  not  fit 
for  circulation^  and  the  difpofition  of  parts  lead  it 
to  rupture,  inflammation,  or  fome  other  malady, 
which  might  probably  have  been  prevented  at  that 
time,  by  a  timeoufly  letting  of  blood. 

Also  different  kinds  of  aliment  have  a  tendency 
towards  the  rife  and  propagation  of  this  difeafe, 
but  moft  particularly  when  changed  into  a  pallure, 
the  herbage  of  which  is  of  a  ftrong,  coarfe,  or 
fourer  nature  than  that  where  the  animal  was  taken 
from,  and  in  all  probability  the  water  partaking  of 
its  qualities. 

When 
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When  this  takes  place  amongft  cattle,  the  age 
cf  one  or  two  years,  that  have  been  reared  ten- 
derly, the  firfl  or  fecond  fummer,  and  then  meet 
with  grafs  of  the  above  defcription,  it  changes 
the  nature  of  the  blood,  and  other  fluids  of  the 
animals,  to  fuch  a  corrofive  or  coagulated  con- 
fiftency  that  it  ruflies  out  of  its  channels,  into  the 
urinary  palTages,  and  makes  its  efcape  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  others. 

Likewise,  it  may,  and  often  does  originate,  in 
i  fudden  change  of  air  from  heat  to  cold,  North  or 
Eaft  wind  and  rain,  which  fliut  up  the  pores  of  the 
Ikin,  and  force  the  blood  into  the  larger  velfels 
nearer  the  centre  of  the  animal,  when  the  fmaller 
vefTels  give  way,  from  the  violent  motion  and  cir- 
culation occafioned  by  obftrufted  perfpiration,  which 
terminates  in  a  rupture  and  lofs  of  blood,  as  above 
defcribed. 

SYMPTOMS 

ARE  an  almoft  continued  attempt  to  make  wa- 
ter, but  frequently  voiding  very  little  at  a  time, 
but  when  they  make  much  and  often,  if  it  be 
deeply  tinged  with  blood,  it  is  a  very  dangerous 
fymptom:  and  they  generally  leave  the  reft  of  the 
herd,  and,  holding  out  their  tail,  feem.  to  feel  pain 

X  in 
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in  the  urinary  paflages;  they  are  timorous  about 
grazing,  and  frequently  hold  their  back  higher  than 
common. 

REMEDY. 

Take    Powder  of  Stiptic,  2  ounces 

Sal  Prunella,  3  ounces 

Nitre,  2  ounces 

Glauber  Salts,  2  ounces 

Soft  Sugar,  1  pound. 

Boil  up,  in  one  quart  of  good  ftrong  houfehold 

beer, 

then  add    Balfam  Capivi,        2  ounces. 
S'lr  them  well  up  together,  and  give  for  one  dofe, 
when  cool  enough  for  ufe» 

It  is  almofl:  a  general  rule,  with  mankind,  to  be 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  himfelf,  or  with  fomething 
he  is  in  pofTeffion  of;  and,  a  cure  for  the  above  dif- 
order,  happens  to  be  in  the  hands  of  mod  people 
who  have,  or  have  not  cattle:  therefore,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered,  why  fo  many  of  thofe  animals  fall 
viftims  to  penury,  or  ftupidity. 

It  is  true,  there  are  many  recipes  that  have 
proved  a  remedy  for  the  diforder,  but  how  few  of 
them  can  warrarit  infallibility,  or  any  ways  prove  a 
preventative  to  that  alarming  attendant  diforder 

called 
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called  the  lake-burn,  fo  common  in  all  feafons, 
when  cattle  have  tjie  red-water,  and  at  fometimes 
on  itfelf. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  fet  afide  any  of  the  prefent 
favourite  recipes;  fuch  as  the  live  frog^  and  a  little 
mofs-water,  or  a  piece  of  hung-beef,  roafted  fo  hard 
as  it  will  beat  to  a  powder  to  give  them,  or  an  half 
pint  of  tar  mixed,  with  burned  feathers,  &c.  but 
only  to  lay  before  the  public,  a  well  approved  and 
experienced  remedy,  which  is  not.  only  calculated 
to  cure  the  malady  under  confideration ;  but  alfo 
to  prevent  the  difeafe  above-mentioned,  which  is 
known  to  be  very  ferious  in  its  confequences,  and 
has  often  been  rendered  incurable  from  the  opera- 
tion of  medicine,  given  in  cafes  of  the  red-water. 

It  will  alfo  be  requifite  to  make  fome  obferva- 
tions,  concerning  the  aliment  or  diet  of  the  animal 
under  ficknefs,  which,  if  not  judicioufly  appor- 
tioned, often  contributes  to  the  lofs  or  hazard  of 
the  bead.  When  it  is  firfl  difcovered,  all  its  food 
ought  to  be  of  the  foft  and  fucculent  kind ;  fuch  as 
bran  or  gruel  boiled,  or  well  fcalded,  with  a  luffi- 
ciency  of  moiflure  added  to  it ;  and,  if  the  beafl 
fliews  the  lead  fymptoms  of  coltivenefs,  a  little  fal- 
lad  oil  may  be  ufed  in  the  gruel  only.  For,  if  the 
beaft  eat  hay  or  grafs  plentifully  (which  they  fome- 
times will)  the  perfon  who  takes  care  of  them, 

X  2  judges 
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judges  they  are  getting  better,  and  fuffers  them  to 
overload  the  flomach,  infomuch  that  they  have  not 
power  to  throw  it  back  for  rumination,  or  chewing 
over  again,  when  it  will  either  inflame,  or  turn 
four;  and,  in  confequence  of  which,  a  diforder  is 
the  event.  And  while  the  food  remains  in  the  firft 
ftomach  or  ventricle,  the  animal  receives  not  the 
lead  nourifliment  from  it;  therefore,  if  they  do  not 
chew  the  cud,  as  cheerfully  as  eat,  it  will  be  very 
detrimental  to  the  patient's  health;  alfo,  great  care 
mufl  be  taken  that  the  beaft  be  not  bleeded  in  any 
ftage  of  this  diforder. 

INFLAMMATION  of  the  THIRD  STO- 
MACH, OR  LAKE-BURN. 

THIS  diforder  originates  chiefly  from  two  dif- 
ferent caufes,  and  is  feated  in  fuch  a  part  of  the 
animal,  as  makes  it  very  dangerous,  and  without  a 
powerful  exertion  of  medicine,  often  proves  fatal. 
It  begins  in  the  omafum^  or  third  ftomach,  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  manyplies  or  mani- 
folds, where  the  aliment  undergoes  a  more  rigid 
maftication  than  in  any  of  the  other  ftomachs, 
where  it  lofes  moft  of  its  fucculent  and  nutritive 
properties;  and,  when  any  aftringent  medicine  is 
given  to  the  creature,  without  a  knowledge  of  its 
properties,  with  a  defign  to  remedy  the  difeafe  of 
red-water,  it  never  fails  to  heat  and  retard  that  ex- 

crementitious 
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crementitious  part  of  the  aliment  which  is  about  to 
pafs  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  ftomach,  and 
bowels,  where  it  immediately  inflames,  and  ihuts 
up  the  palTages  of  the  whole  inteilinal  canal,  then 
the  latter  diforder  takes  place,  which  mull  be  re- 
moved before  any  thing  can  be  adminiflered  to- 
wards the  relief  of  the^firft,  if  it  be  not  already 
efiefted.  And  when  thofe  two  diforders  become 
complicated,  with  any  degree  of  feverity,  there 
remains  little  hopes  of  recovery;  however  the  latter 
ought  to  be '  taken  away  firft,  as  being  confequent 
upon  the  former. 

It  is  alfo  fometimes  occafioned  from  the  food 
of  the  animal  being  extremely  poor  in  quality,  for 
its  bulk,  and  affords  fo  little  nutriment,  when  di- 
gefting,  that  it  will  not  produce  juices  enough  to 
make  its  own  way  through  the  ftomachs  and  in- 
teftines,  where  it  dries  and  meets  a  floppage  in  the 
manifolds,  and  produces  inflammation,  in  a  very 
fliort  time.  By  a  timeoufly  application  of  the  follow- 
ing medicine,  a  fpeedy  recovery  may  be  effefted. 


REMEDY. 


Take    Epfom  Salts, 
Glauber  Salts, 
Nitre, 


3  ounces 


2  ounces 


2  ounces 


Senna, 
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Senna,  i  ounce 

Cream  of  Tartar,  4-  ounce. 

Boiled  in  two  quarts  of  ale,  then  add 

Balfam  of  Peru,  i-  ounce 

Oil  of  Sweet  Almonds,  i  gill 
Lintfeed  Oil,  i  gill. 

To  be  well  flirred  up,  and  given  for  one  dofe,  when 
cold  enough  for  ufe. 

SYMPTOMS 

ARE  hoofing,  fhortnefs  of  breath,  groaning, 
and  a  great  difficulty  and  uneafinefs  in  walking, 
voiding  very  little  or  no  dung,  but  if  any,  it  is  of 
a  blackifh  and  pitchy  confiftency.    It  muft  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  when  cattle  are  affefted  with  a  fhort- 
nefs of  breath,  or  hoofing,  it  more  frequently  has 
its  rife  immediately  in  the  lungs;  but  as  this  ori- 
ginates in  the  ftomach,  the  fymptoms  will  be  found 
to  vary  from  thofe  of  diforders  in  another  fituation, 
the  fliortnefs  of  breath,  groaning  and  hoofing,  all 
arife  from  heat,  ftoppage  or  inflammation  of  the 
parts,  and  not  from  any  obftruftion  in  refpiration, 
or  breathing;  but  nature  prefcribes  a  quicker  action 
of  the  breath,  to  allay  the  heat,  which  rapidly  in- 
creafes,  and  without  relief,  will  foon  terminate  in 
a  fpeedy  dilTolution.    The  diet  muft  be  fparingly 
given,  and  chiefly  of  the  gruel  kind,  until  the  ani^ 
mal  has  got  much  relieved. 

HYDRO, 
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HYDROPHOBIA,  OR  WHAT  IS  COMMONLY 
CALLED  MADNESS. 

THIS  moft  dreadful  diftemper,  in  black-cattle, 
is  always  the  efFed  of  the  bite  of  a  dog,  or  fome 
other  animal  that  is  infedled  with  the  diforder ;  and 
the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  fo  much  refemble  thofe 
of  the  megrim,  or  frenzy,  that  they  have  been 
miftaken  for  one  another,  and  the  animal  been 
fuffered  to  die,  from  a  misjudgment  of  the  cafe. 
It  is  true,  a  beaft  in  the  megrim,  &c.  Ihews  ftrong 
fymptoms  of  delirium  and  fenfelefsnefs ;  yet  there  is 
a  wide  difference  in  the  diforders.  Thofe  that 
have  been  bit  by  a  mad  animal,  and  the  difeafe 
come  upon  them,  have  a  continued  lowing  and 
diftrefs;  a  far  greater  profufion  of  faliva  iffues 
from  the  throat  and  tongue,  and  their  breathing  is 
not  fo  irregular :  and  it,  for  the  moft  part,  hap- 
pens that  the  alarm  may  have  been  fpread,  if 
any  dogs  in  that  predicament  were  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

If  they  are  feen  bit,  or  found  foon  after,  the 
wounded  parts  fhould  be  all  cut  away  with  a  lharp 
inftrument,  and  let  bleed  freely  for  a  fliort  time; 
when  they  fhould  be  well  bathed  with  fait  and 
water,  made  very  ftrong,  then  give  the  Ormlkirk 

medicine. 
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medicine,  and  do  not  fulFer  the  wounds  to  heal, 
before  running  a  quantity  of  matter. 

The  Ormikirk  medicine  has  not  anfwered  the 
good  purpofes  wifhed  for  in  all  cafes  of  this  dif- 
temper;  yet  there  is  no  known  remedy  fo  generally 
approved;  and  very  probably,  when  it  does  not  an- 
fwer  the  end  defigned,  it  may  be  from  fome  impro- 
priety of  adminiflering  it.  Therefore,  it  would  be 
at  all  times  the  moft  advifeable  to  prevent,  as  much 
as  poffible,  a  malady  fo  alarming,  by  a  feafonable 
attempt  in  applying  the  medicine  above  recom- 
mended* 

DROPSY 

IS  a  diforder  that  black-cattle  are  fometimes  fub- 
je6l  to,  but  it  is  not  a  very  common  difeafe.  Its 
caufes  are  moftly  from  fome  hereditary  taint,  over- 
driving, or  flarving,  and  it  affeds  them  differently 
under  different  circumftances.  It  is  always  attend- 
ed with  large  gatherings  of  water,  fometimes  in  the 
cheft  or  abdomen;  others  have  a  fpungy  waterifli- 
nefs  in  their  flefh,  that  caufes  great  drought  and 
heat  in  the  animal,  which  is  often  the  occafion  of 
contrafting  and  binding  the  fmaller  inteftlnes,  and 
urinary  paflages,  that  render  great  difficulty  to  the 
animal  in  making  water:  but  whenever  the  beaft 
ihews  any  difpofition  to  a  dropfical  habit,  there  is 

very 
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\^ery  little  hope  s  of  working  a  cure  by  medicine,  or 
any  other  means,  as  the  frame  is  pail  all  remedy, 
except  a  temporary  one  by  tapping,  or  taking  away 
the  water,  which  fcarce  ever  fails  to  colled  again, 
in  a  fhort  time.  Therefore  it  is  thought  the  mofl 
advifeable  way  to  cut  them  off  before  any  expences 
have  occurred,  in  trying  to  remove  a  diforder  that 
has  fo  few  profp^ds  of  being  attended  with  any  good 
efFed* 

On  wounds  a^d  BRUISES. 

BLACK-CATTLE  are  fubjed  to  many  misfor- 
tunes, fuch  as  knocks,  bruifes,  and  fometimes 
broken  bones;  which  vary  fo  much  in  their  ftate, 
fituation,  and  nature,  that  it  is  not  poffible  to  ex- 
plain and  diftinguifh,  within  the  compafs  of  this 
Work,  what  might  befal  the  animal  under  fuch  a 
variety  of  circumftances  as  they  may  be  expofed  to. 
Therefore  we  fliall  only  attempt  to  give  a  few  ap- 
proved ufeful  and  fmiple  inftrudions,  which  are 
well  adapted  arid  have  been  fuccefsful  in  common 
wounds,  cuts  or  bruifes. 

If  a  beaft  get  a  knock  or  bruife,  in  any  part  of 
its  body  where  the  fkin  and  flefh  are  not  broken, 
there  will  probably  be  a  fwelling  and  inflammation 
about  the  parts,  and  by  bathing  it  well  with  redified 
fpirits  of  wine  camphorated,  and  a  cut  or  incifion, 
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made  with  a  fliarp  inftrument,  immediately  below 
or  under  the  place  that  has  received  the  contufion, 
which  will  materially  aflift  in  caufmg  it  to  fup- 
purate  and  throw  off  that  matter,  which  the  knock 
or  bruife  may  have  caufed  to  coagulate  and  gather 
to  the  place.  Then  as  foon  as  the  bathing  &c.  is  fi- 
niflied,  prepare  the  following  plaifter. 

Take    Burgundy  Pitch,  i  ounces 

Venice  Turpentine,  i  ounce 

Frankincenfe,  i  ounce. 

Stir  them  up  over  a  moderately  warm  fire,  in  any 
kind  of  a  clean  velfel,  and  fpread  it  upon  white  lea- 
ther, or  a  ftrong  linen  rag,  then  let  it  be  well  tied 
on  with  a  bandage,  that  will  keep  it  upon  the  place, 
and  when  the  wound  begins  to  difcharge  matter  free- 
ly, make  the  following  digeftive  ointment. 

Take    Yellow  bafilicon,  2  ounces 

Balfam  Capivi,  1  ounce 

Venice  Turpentine,  i  ounce. 
Well  mixed,  and  lay  a  little  of  it  upon  lint  or  tow, 
and  put  into  the  wound  or  incifion,  which  will 
make  it  cleanfe  and  digefb,  by  the  help  of  the 
plaifter,  into  a  perfeft  cure  in  a  very  fliort  time. 
Or,  if  a  wound  happens  to  be  in  a  flefhy  part, 
where  the  fubftance  has  penetrated  deeply  into  it, 
great  care  muft  be  taken  that  it  be  well  wafhed  with 
warm  water,  and  a  little  new-milk  applied  by  a  fy- 
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ringe  or  fquirt,  to  the  bottom  of  the  wound ;  and, 
if  there  be  any  ragged  flefh,  it  mufl;  be  cut  away 
early,  with  a  fharp  knife;  then,  after  waftiing,  fill 
the  wound  with  lint  or  tow,  dipped  in  the  ointment, 
with  the  former  plaifler  clofely  bandaged  over  it, 
and  be  particularly  mindful  to  keep  the  place  clean, 
and  free  from  the  air,  as  much  as  poffible,  or  its  re- 
covery will  be  materially  retarded,  by  the  mouths 
of  the  tender  velTels  being  expofed  to  the  common 
atmofphere,  which  flops  their  gentle  fuppur'ation 
when  they  meet  obflruftion  from  that  element,  and 
\s  the  immediate  caufe  of  inflammation,  fwelling  and 
numberlefs  unfavourable  fymptoms,  that  may  not 
be  eafily  removed. 

JAUNDICE,  OR  YELLOWS, 

IS  a  flow  lingering  diforder,  that  all  defcrip- 
tions  of  black-cattle  are  liable  to;  and  moflly  takes 
its  rife  from  an  obftruftion  in  the  biliary  dufts, 
occafioned  by  a  thick,  flimy  or  coagulated  phlegm, 
which  is  of  a  too  grofs  and  glutinous  confifliency 
to  be  taken  into  circulation.  Therefore,  it  flops 
the  ufual  pafTages  of  the  bile,  and  forces  a  quantity 
of  it  into  the  blood. 

This  fluid  is  a  thick  and  bitterifh  liquor,  of  a 
deep  yellow  colour,  fecreted  in  the  gall-bladder, 
where  it  fometimes  meets  with  a  ftoppage  from  a 
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thick  clotted  matter,  commonly  called  galLflones^ 
which  falls  into  the  lower  orifice,  where  it  fnould 
make  its  efcape  into  the  inteflines.  This  alfo  caufes 
an  overflow,  or  regurgitation  of  bile  into  the  fyftem, 
as  in  the  previous  cafe :  hence  arifes  the  tinge,  fo 
evidently  perceptible  all  over  the  body,  when  it 
mixes  with  the  blood,  and  is  brought  into  circu- 
lation. 

A  jaundice  that  arifes  from  thofe  fimple  caufes, 
is  in  no  danger  of  meeting  relief  by  proper  applica- 
tion; but  fometimes  it  has,  for  its  origin,  a  princi- 
ple that  is  found  very  difficult  to  remove,  and  not 
eafily  difcovered,,  until  the  diforder  has  confirmed 
it  by  obftinacy,  in  not  giving  way  to  the  common 
prefcription  and  remedy  which  has  been  fo  often 
found  to  work  a  perfeft  cure. 

When  a  fcirrhus,  tumour,  or  fwelling  takes 
place  in  any  part  of  the  liver,  bordering  on  the 
gall-bladder,  or  the  biliary  du£ls,  it  may,  by  its 
prelfure,  caufe  a  quantity  of  bile  to  iffue  from  its 
proper  channels,  into  the  fyflem ;  and,  if  the 
fwelling  increafe,  the  whole  fluid  may  be  hindered 
in  its  due  courfe ;  confequently  the  diforder  will 
foon  fliew  very  unfavourable  fymptoms,  as  turning 
deeper  in  colour,  and  the  beafl:  much  weaker  in 
frame,  from  fo  long  a  continuation  of  ficknefs. 

But 
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But  whatever  be  the  origin  of  the  difeafe,  its 
fymptoms  are  the  fame,  in  the  firfi:  ftages  of  it,  and 
perfeftly  eafy  to  difcriminate  from  any  other;  hav- 
ing no  fimiharity  to  any  ficknefs  that  this  domeftic 
animal  is  incident  to.  Its  firft  vifible  fign  is  a 
yellowifti  tinge,  in  the  white  part  of  the  eyes, 
mouth  and  tongue;  the  mucus  and  faUva,  from  the 
noftrils  and  mouth,  are  of  a  greenifh  hue,  border- 
ing a  little  upon  yellow.  The  bead  dull  and  heavy, 
loathing  all  kinds  of  food,  eating  no  more  than  a 
bare  fufficiency  for  the  fupport  of  nature;  the  fkin 
dry  and  itching,  and  efpecially  behind  the  fliould- 
ers,  where  it  can  fcarce  bear  the  touch.  They 
have  an  utter  averfion  to  exercife,  or  ftirring  from 
the  place  where  they  are,  and  if  removed  with  the 
leaft  degree  of  precipitation,  will  burft  into  a  cold 
fweat.  Their  urine  is  of  a  deeper  yellow  than 
ufual,  which  has  fometimes  led  people  to  believe  it 
was  the  red- water,  or  bloody  urine:  but  this  can 
be  only  when  they  never  enquire  after  fymptoms  at 
all.  The  dung  undergoes  a  very  confiderable  al- 
teration, in  all  ftages  of  the  difeafe,  and  its  general 
tendency  is  bluifh,  or  brown,  and  much  refembling 
burnt  clay;  but  it  varies  in  colour  according  to  the 
fubjecl,  or  different  circumftances  and  feafons.  If 
your  beaft  be  in  pretty  good  condition,  you  may 
let  blood  fparingly,  to  fee  its  confiftency;  and  give 
a  trivial  change  to  circulation,  which  will  alfo  be 
pf  advantage  to  the  operation  of  medicine. 

Take 
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Turmeric, 
Saffron, 
Cinnamon, 
Venice  Treacle, 
Myrrh, 

Boiled  in  one  quart  of  ale,  and  given  for  one  dofe; 
to  be  repeated  once  in  two  days  for  three  times ;  if 
there  be  no  confiderable  change  for  the  better, 
after  the  firfl:  is  adminiftered. 


a  ounces 
two-penny-worth 
two-penny-worth 
I  ounce 
4-  ounce. 


The  food  or  REGIMEN 

OF  the  animal  fliould  be  paid  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to,  in  thofe  cafes:  it  has  been  before  ob- 
ferved,  that  they  take  very  little  fuflenance,  which 
ought  to  be  remedied,  if  poflible,  by  offering  them, 
in  fmall  quantities,  mafhes  of  malt,  bran  or  other 
comfortable  and  opening  aliment ;  which  will  both 
ftrengthen  the  fyflem,  and  keep  the  body  gently 
open;  as  the  beginning  of  the  diforder  is  always 
accompanied  with  a  coflive  habit,  which  fhould  be 
drawn  to  a  medium,  by  gentle  emollients,  fuch  as 
gruel  of  barley-meal,  or  flour,  in  quantity  about 
two  quarts,  and  one  gill  of  fweet  or  failad  oil  mixed, 
with  it;  and  this  will  be  very  proper  to  be  given, 
if  the  beafl  loath  every  kind  of  food,  keeping  the 
oil  out,  except  the  ftate  of  the  habit  require  it.  It 
may  be  horned  in,  and  given  twice  every  twenty- 
four  hours. 

I? 
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If  it  be  found  that  any  fcirrhofity,  or  fwelling  of 
the  liver,  is  the  occafion  of  the  diforder,  all  hopes 
of  recovery  may  be  doubted,  owing  to  the  remote 
fituation  of  its  primary  caufe ;  and  little  effefts  may 
be  expedled  from  the  powers  of  medicine,  when 
combating  fuch  a  hard  glandular  induration;  and 
when  it  arrives  at  its  later  flages,  it  is  called  the 
black  jaundice;  yet  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  is  not 
changed,  but  only  more  confirmed,  from  the  con- 
ftant  reflux  of  bilious  matter  circulating  wirh  the 
blood,  and  the  animal's  indifpofition,  increafed  to  a 
degree  of  languor  and  weaknefs,  which  will  render 
it  very  difficult  to  prefcribe  for  a  removal  of  the 
ficknefs. 

P  O  U  L  S 

IS  a  diforder,  or  lamenefs  in  the  feet  of  cattle,  of 
which  there  are  two  kinds.  One  is  of  a  foft,  and 
the  other  a  horny  kind,  and  without  paying  parti- 
cular attention,  they  are  often  treated  alike;  when, 
at  the  fame  time,  a  proper  difcrimination  is  neceC* 
fary.  The  firft,  or  foft  kind,  proceeds  from  tu- 
mours falling  froih  the  body  into  the  legs  and 
feet,  and  breaks  out  with  a  naufeous  and  difagree- 
able  fmell,  either  between  the  hooves  or  on  the  heel: 
and,  when  it  breaks  out  with  feverity,  the  animal 
is  extremely  lame,  which  is  much  augmented  by 
the  necelTary  exercife  it  is  obliged  to  perform  in 
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procuring  its  food;  and  befides,  it  is  a  moft  unfa- 
vourable fituation  for  a  regular  difcharge,  but  if 
particular  notice  was  taken,  when  the  firft  fymp- 
toms  took  place,  much  might  be  done  with  due  ap- 
plication, but  the  great  averfion  people  in  general 
have  to  preventatives,  either  on  account  of  a  trivial 
portion  of  labour,  or  the  dread  of  parting  with  fome 
of  their  darling  favourite  pence,  they  v/ould  far  ra- 
ther be  made  willing,  by  neceffity,  to  expend  a 
pound,  than  voluntarily  venture  fixpence,  to  try  a 
rational  and  well  founded  experiment,  that  in  all 
probability,  would  have  been  a  faving  of  the  odds. 
There  are  fome  cattle  that  are  more  fubjefl;  to  the 
fouls  than  others;  and  there  is  fome  fmall  difference 
of  fituations,  particularly  low  foft  ground,  but  with 
ftridl  application,  and  an  intention  to  remedy  the 
evil  depending,  much  may  be  expefted,  from  a 
timely  perfeverance.  When  any  appearance  of  the 
diforder  takes  place,  bleeding  in  the  neck  is  proper ; 
— yet  blood-letting  from  a  milk  cow  is  deemed  ex- 
travagant indeed,  but  by  performing  this  operation 
and  walhing  both  hind  legs,  twice  every  day  (if  it 
be  feated  in  the  hind  parts)  well  with  foft  water 
and  foap,  and  being  careful  not  to  leave  them 
until  rubbed  perfedlly  dry,  either  with  ftraw  or  a 
cloth;  when  this  is  done,  it  will  either  prevent 
the  diforder,  or  render  it  much  eafier  to  cure^ 
when  it  makes  the  attack.  And  if  the  diforder 
does  take  place,  the  bead  becomes  lame,  and  a 

uaufeous 
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haufeoiis  running  enfues  between  the  hooves,  or 
on  the  heel.    The  firfl  thing   neceffary,  in  this 
cafe,  is  to  cut  away  all  the  foft  fpungy  part,  with 
a  fharp  knife,  or  other  inftrument  fit  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  and   after  the  operation,  fuffer  it  to  bleed 
freely;    then  dip  a  pledget  of  tow  or  lint  in  oil 
of  vitriol,  or  fliptic,  or  aquafortis  a  little  brought 
down  with  water,   then  cover  the  wounded-  part 
well  with  wrappers,  that  are  ftrong,  and  will  hin- 
der any   air   or  dirt  from  getting  to  the  place. 
Alfo,    at  the  fame  time,   great  care  fliould  be 
taken,  that  the  beafh  graze  on  dry  ground,  or  the 
application  will  immediately  lofe  its  power  of  do- 
ing fervicci    Let  this  flay  on  two  days,  then  take 
it   off  and  cover  the  wound  with  a  plaifter  or 
pledget,  of  gentle  healing  falve;  or  if  this  cannot 
be  conveniently  had,  a  flice  of  bacon  will  fupply  its 
place*     Tye  it  well  on,  and  let  it  fbay  two  or 
three  days;    all   this  time,  fuffering  the  bead  to 
take  as  much  reft  as  poffible:  for,  walking  much 
will  inflame  the  wounded  part,  and  being  obliged 
to  graze  draws  tumours  from  the  body  downwards* 
both  of  which   greatly  retard  the  cure;  but  to 
remedy,  as  much  as  poffible,  thofe  misfortunes, 
a  little   fweet  grafs  might  be  K:ut  and  given  to 
the  animal,  when  at  reft,  at  all  convenient  times. 
For,  nothwithftanding  the  inveteracy  of  the  dif- 
order,  cleanlinefs  and  eafe  contribute  very  largely 
towards  a  relief  from  its  inconveniencies. 
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At  the  termination  of  the  time  alluded  to  a- 
bove,  the  wrappers  may  be  taken  oft",  and  the 
wound  and  foot  clean  wafhed  with  warm  milk 
and  water,  which  will  fliew  the  ftate  of  the  di- 
feafe,  and  a  proper  judgment  may  be  formed 
whether  there  requires  any  more  to  be  cut  away; 
and  if  there  do,  it  muft  undergo  the  fame  treat- 
ment as  at  firftj  but  if  the  operator  performed 
his  tafk  with  any  degree  of  maflerfhip,  little 
doubt  need  be  entertained  of  any  more  occafion 
for  fimilar  fervices,  but  to  repeat  the  falve  or  ba- 
con as  before,  and  by  keeping  the  wound  clean 
and  dry,  allowing  the  beaft  as  much  eafe  as  poflible, 
and  a  fufficiency  of  water,  a  fpeedy  recovery  may 
be  looked  for. 

And  fhould  there  any  doubts  arife,  which  will 
be  the  befl:  pafture  for  the  animal  to  be  in,  when 
the  part  is  cut.  The  anfwer  will  be  a  total  de- 
pendance  on  circumftances.  If  a  cow  in  calf 
fhould  be  thrown  down  for  the  purpofe,  it  would 
be  in  danger  of  caufing  abortion,  which  fhould 
be  avoided  by  all  means;  and  the  befl;  general 
method  will  be  found  to  tye  the  beaft  clofe  up  by 
the  horns,  or  in  a  halter,  to  a  tree  or  poft;  and, 
when  this  is  done,  take  up  and  hold  faft,  that  foot 
the  moft  diftant  from  the  one  you  are  going  to 
cut;  then,  with  a  fharp  knife,  or  other  inftrument, 
made  very  narrow,  perform  the  operation  with  all 
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poflible  difpatch,  and  it  will  be  found,  that  the 
animal  will  feel  very  little  pain,  or  difcompofure 
from  the  effect. 

If  ever  it  be  necelfary  to  throw  the  animal  down, 
it  fhould  always  be  on  a  foft  dunghill,  or  a  meadowj 
to  prevent  bruifes  and  other  difagreeable  accidents, 
which  might  occur  by  ufmg  that  violence  which  is 
requifite  to  throw  the  beaft  off  its  feet:  befides,  any 
extreme  agitation  is  particularly  hurtful  to  cattle  la- 
bouring under  lamenefs,  or  any  other  diforder  what- 
ever, 

FOULS  OF  THE  HORNY  KIND. 

THIS  diforder  differs  much  from  the  other  in  its 
origin,  and  alfo  in  its  appearance,  when  critically  in- 
veftigated,  though  it  is  often  feated  in  the  fame 
places.  The  caufe  is  generally  from  a  knock  or 
bruife  on  thofe  parts,  and  becomes  much  of  the  na- 
ture of  corns  in  the  feet;  but  the  inability  of  ani- 
mals  to  do  themfelves  any  fervice,  at  the  moment 
of  diflrefs,  or  to  cammunicate  their  wants  to  man, 
renders  them  under  the  dire  misfortune  of  their  dif- 
orders  being  confirmed,  and  fometimes  incurable,  be- 
fore the  difcovery  be  made,  or  proper  remedies  ap- 
plied. When  any  lamenefs  in  the  feet  occurs,  the 
general  mode  of  treatment  is  a  rsecourfe  to  cauflics  in 
abundance,  without  making  preparation,  or  a  proper 
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enquiry  whether  they  may  be  of  fervice  or  the 
contrary;  and  many  valuable  cattle  are  puniflied 
for  whole  months,  for  want  of  this  trivial,  but 
necelTary  difcriniination. 

If  it  be  of  the  horny  kind,  it  will  be  hotter 
than  the  other,  without  that  naufeous  fmell;  and 
the  difcovery  may  be  made  by  the  touch,  which 
will  caufe  a  fenfibie,  and  acute  pain  to  the  ani- 
mal, when  hard  prefled.  And,  if  it  be  of  long 
{landing,  the  horny  part  will,  in  all  probabiHty, 
have  penetrated  a  confiderable  depth  into  the  foft- 
er  parts  of  the  foot,  either  on  the  heel  or  between 
the  hooves:  and,  when  the  operation  of  cutting 
is  performed,  due  attention  mud  be  paid  that  the 
horny  fubftance  be  totally  cut  away;  otherwife  no 
cure  can  be  expe^ed.  In  this  cafe,  the  beaft  may 
be  thrown  down,  if  circumftances  will  warrant  it, 
as  the  depth  of  the  wound  entirely  depends,  whe- 
ther the  caufe  of  the  lamenefs  has  taken  deep 
root  in  the  foot;  and  when  the  operator  has  per- 
formed his  tafkj  it  may  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  common  fouk^  in  every  refped. 

GOUT,  IN  THE  LIMBS  OR  FEET,  of  HORNED 

GATTLE, 

,fi  ■•  If.'-' 

SO  nearly  refembles  the  naufeous  kind  of  fouh^ 
that  they  are  by  fome  taken  for  each  other,  an^ 

without 
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without  any  kind  of  diftinftion  undergo  a  fimi- 
larity  of  treatment;  but,  as  there  is  a  material  dif? 
ference  of  the  diforders  when  confirmed,  they  ree 
quire  each  a  peculiar  and  diftinft  method  of  appli- 
cation to  effed  their  different  cures.  The  Gout,  as 
well  as  the  fouls^  has  its  origin  from  a  fuperabun- 
dance  of  tumours,  which,  when  not  carried  off  by 
perfpiration  or  other  evacuations,  fall  into  the  ex- 
tremities, and  occafion  different  diforders,  accord- 
ing to  the  conflitution  and  habit  of  the  animal, 
Thefe  kind  of  difeafes  are  mofl  frequent  in  fum-? 
nier,  when  the  food  is  fucculent,  which  enriches  the 
fluids,  and  the  fuperfluous  part  becomes  glutinous 
when  it  reaches  the  finer  veifels,  and  in  time  pro- 
duces inflammation  and  fwelUng,  which  is  the  ftrong- 
efl  fymptom  to  difcriminate  the  difference  between 
the  Gout  and  the  fouls.    In  its  firft  ftages,  it  feizes 
a  joint,  or  any  other  part  of  the  limb,  and  if  ra- 
tional attempts  be  not  made  to  remove  it,  it  falls 
into  the  feet,  and  has  been  known  to  occafion  the 
lofs  of  one  or  both  hooves ;  but,  when  this  happens, 
it  may  be  imputed  to  negledl  or  ignorance.  When 
it  is  firfl  difcovered,  it  fhould  be  well  rubbed  with 
ftraw,  or  a  coarfe  linen  cloth,  which  will  be  of 
infinite  fervice  in  feparating  the  thick  gummy  fluids, 
which  are  coagulated  and  rendered  over-thick  for 
pirculation,  and  the  ftagnation  of  it  has  caufed  the 
fwelling  and  diftention  of  the  parts  affefted;  then, 
after  it  is  well  rubbed  (for  this  is  the  foundation  of 
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a  cure)  for  a  confiderable  time,  blood  fiiould  be  let 
as  near  the  parts  as  poflibly  can  be  got;  and  efpe- 
cially  below  or  under  it,  and  in  the  fwelled  part. 
One  or  two  cuts  or  incifions,  muft  be  made  in 
order  that  the  extraneous  matter  may  be  brought 
to  fuppurate  or  run  off  the  fooner,  as  repellents, 
or  any  thing  to  throw  it  into  circulation  again, 
would  be  perfeftly  wrong.     Alfo,  all  the  cuts  or 
incifions  made  in  or  near  the  fwelling,  fliould  be 
done  lengthways  of  the  limb,  fo  that  no  tendon 
or  other  vefTel  be  cut  acrofs,  and  the  matter  will 
run  eafier  off.  At  the  time  the  incifions  are  making, 
a  poultice  may  be  preparing,  of  ground  liverwort 
wheat-bran,  or  oat-meal;  any  of  thofe,  well  mixed 
with  hog's  lard,  and  applied  to  the  place  moderately 
warm,  and  care  muft  be  taken  that  all  the  parts  af- 
fecled  be  well  covered,  and  made  fecure  with  wrap- 
pers or  bandages,  that  no  air  can  reach  the  wound 
for  the  fpace  of  two  days;  at  which  period  it  may 
be  taken  off,  and  the  place  well  wafhed  with  warm 
milk  and  water,  rubbing  it  well  where  the  beaft 
can  bear  it:  and,  when  the  change  of  plaifler  is 
performed,  be  careful  to  have  another  ready,  and 
keep  the  wound  clean  at  all  times,   expofmg  to 
wind  or  air  as  little  as  pofTible,  giving  reft  to  the 
parts  difeafed  whenever  circumftances  will  permit. 
This  poultice  regularly  applied  every  two  days, 
or  as  may  be  found  neceffary,  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, remove  the  complaint  in  a  fhort  time.  The 

diet 
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diet  may  be  as  ufual;  but  in  all  cafes  of  lamenefs, 
the  beaft  comes  at  its  food  with  much  more  diffi- 
culty, and  confequently  is  obliged  to  make  much 
lefs  ferve  than  ufual.  If  the  diforder  be  very  in- 
veterate, bleeding  may  be  adminiftered. 

LOOSENESS,  FLUX,  or  ROTTENNESS, 

ORIGINATE  from  many  different  fources,  and 
fometimes  judicious  treatment  may  be  of  fervice ; 
but,  in  general,  it  is'  beyond  the  art  of  man,  or  the 
power  of  medicine,  to  be  employed  to  good  effeft, 
in  cafes  of  rottennefs.    Its  common  caufes  are. 

Want  of  fufficient  nutriment  in  quantity  or 
quality. 

Over-heated  in  labour  or  driving. 

Hereditary  defeft,  or  taint  in  the  flock,  and 
fometimes  from  giving  them  cut-hay,  draw, 
or  chaff,  hotter  than  their  own  temperature. 

From  whatever  caufe  the  diforder  takes  its  rife, 
its  termination,  fymptoms,  and  remedy,  are  nearly 
the  fame ;  and  to  ufe  means  of  prevention  will  be 
found,  by  experience,  much  to  exceed  that,  of 
feeking  a  cure.  Whoever  has  cattle  under  their 
care,  and  denies  them  fuflenance  for  the  due  fup* 
port  of  nature,  invites  a  number  of  diforders  to 
wait  in  readinefs  for  a  proper  tipie  to  make  their 

attack; 
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attack ;  and,  amongfl  the  number,  that  laxative 
weaknefs,  commonly  termed  rottennefs,  makes  one. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  when  horned  cattle  are 
left  to  their  own  choice,  they  fcarce  ever  eat  or 
drink,  in  quantity,  fo  much  as  does  them  harm.  And^ 
from  this  criterion  alone,  the  knowledge  of  a  fuffi- 
ciency  for  their  plentiful  fupport,  without  any  pro- 
fufion,  may  be  eafily  attained;  and,  when  that  is 
carefully  ftudied  and  adhered  to,  it  will  be  found, 
that  both  advantage  and  fatisfaftion  will  be  the  re- 
ward of  fuch  care  and  attention. 

Horned  cattle,  like  the  reft  of  the  animal  crea- 
tion, differ  much  in  their  conftitution  and  natural 
ability,  to  meet  the  extremes  of  hard  fate,  or  ufage, 
from  cruel  mafters,  or  the  feverity  of  feafons  and  cli- 
mate?, from  whence  fo  many  of  their  maladies  draw 
their  fource.  When  the  diforder  alluded  to  above, 
is  from  want  of  food,  or  from  its  bad  qualities,  it 
may  be  literally  termed,  Jiarving  to  death. 

Whatever  be  the  age  or  fize  of  the  animal, 
nature  has  proportioned  the  organization  of  parts, 
to  perform  the  different  functions  neceffary  for  the 
diftribution  of  animal  oeconomy.  But,  if  proper 
fupplies  of  nourlftiment  be  with-held,  a  regular  de- 
cay is  the  event;  the  blood  is  prevented  from  giving 
its  requifite  fuccour  to  the  other  veffels,  which  are 
dire^ly  affifted  by  its  medium;  and,  by  this  in- 

fufficiency, 
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Cufficiency,  the  circulation  is  weakened,  which  is 
the  primary  fpring  of  animal  life.  Then  follows  a 
contraction  of  the  whole  fyftem,  accompanied  with 
debility  and  weaknefs,  that  render  the  creature 
alike  unfit  to  bear  heat  of  cold;  the  former  fome- 
times  dccafions  exceflive  perfpiration  and  fcouring, 
both  tending  to  haften  weaknefs  apace,  and  "the 
latter  puts  a  flop  to  infenfible  perfpiration,  owing 
to  the  pulfation  being  too  weak  to  perform  its 
office.  Dry  keepings  a  regular  and  conftant  dif- 
charge  of  perfpirable  matter,  the  pores  of  the 
fkin  being  clofed,  it  becomes  hard  and  dry,  the 
flelh  much  impaired,  the  hair  changing  colour  to 
fandy,  or  greyifli,  and  the  poor  creature  verging 
fall  to  a  fkeleton. 

They  are  moft  affefted  at  the  changes  of  going 
to  or  from  grafs,  if  they  have  laid  the  foundation 
of  their  diforder  in  winter,  which  mofl  frequently 
happens,  particular  care  ftiould  be  taken  that  grafs, 
or  other  fucculent  herbage,  be  not  given  profufely 
of  itfelf;  but,  that  it  be  accompanied  with  other, 
and  harder  food,  to  prevent  a  fudden  and  fevere 
lax,  at  a  time  when  it  would  be  difficult  to  flop, 
and  dangerous  to  attempt  it. 

It  more  frequently  owes  its  foundation  to  over- 
heats, than  any  other  fmgle  caufe;  and,  in  driving- 
cattle,  it  is  very  rare  to  find  fo  much  care  taken  of 
A  a  them 
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them  as  their  nature  requires ;  befides,  the  condi- 
tion, arid  conflitution  vary  fo  much,  that  it  is  a 
moral  inipofiibility,  for  the  mofl  minute  inquirer, 
to  be  aware  of  every  circumftance,  that  may  occur 
in  the  removal  of  cattle  from  one  place  to  another. 

The  effefts  of  heat,  on  this  animal,  that  tend  to 
a  laxative  decay  are  two.  The  firfl;  when  the 
blood  is,  by  the  velocity  of  motion  and  heat,  hur- 
ried through  the  arteries,  and  veins,  fafler  than  the 
ordinary  pulfation.  The  blood  becomes  more  thin 
and  fluid,  and  requires  the  aid  of  refpiration  and 
perfpiration,  in  a  greater  degree  than  common,  to 
acl  in  its  behalf,  and  keep  it  as  near  the  tempera- 
ture of  their  fyftem  as  poflible.  But,  when  there  is 
a  continuation  of  fevere  exercife,  without  any  in- 
terval to  allay  the  increafmg  heat,  or  flop  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  depending  evils,  it  may  he  prefumed 
the  paffions  will  not  be  at  reft ;  but  be  roufed  to  a 
degree  of  defperation,  which  accelerates  the  mo- 
tion of  the  blood,  infomuch  that  it  afteds  the 
brain,  hence  comes  rage,  ftupor,  madnefs,  or 
death  itfelf.  If  the  creature  be  left  with  life  and 
fenfibility,  the  blood  muft  be  in  a  very  agitated 
ftate  indeed ;  and  it  will  take  an  infinite  deal 
of  care  to  reftify  it  for  its  proper  fundlions ;  but, 
in  all  probability,  the  extreme  heat  has  tainted,  or 
diftilled  the  principle  of  aftion  from  its.  feat. 
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When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  chyliary,  and  other 
veflels,  being  alfo  condderably  difordered,  refufe  to 
fecrete  the  ufual  nourifliment  from  the  food  which, 
being  hurried  through  the  inteftines  without  per- 
forming its  ufual  fundions,  foon  brings  on  a  fevere 
lax,  the  remedy  of  which  is  not  eafily  attainable. 

OVER. HEAT 

HAS  another  dangerous  effed  upon  cattle,  when 
the  blood  may  not  have  been  materially  injured,  by 
melting  the  fat,  which  lines  the  inteflinal  tube,  and 
thereby  caufes  an  irritable  fcouring,  which  often 
terminates  in  confumption. 

SYMPTOMS  OF  ROTTENNESS,  or  REGU- 
LAR  DECAY. 

A  General  debility  and  lofs  of"'fleffi'[  fkin 
either  remarkably  loofe,  or  hard  and  dry,  fet  clofe 
tp  the  carcafe  without  flexibility;  in  the  latter  cafe 
the  hair  turns  fandy  or  greyifh,  the  eyes  and  parts 
adjacent  grow  paler,  their  pulfe  weak  and  irregular, 
and  their  blood  poor,  their  excrements  thin  and 
flimy,  frequently  changing  colour  at  the  beginning 
of  the  lax;  both  cold  and  hot  weather  diftreffeth 
them  much,  the  appetite  weak,  and  when  the  di- 
(eafe  is  advanced  prfetty  far,  the  duH|;  they  void 
Sippears,not  properly  mafticated,  which  as  a  proof 

A  a  2  that 
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that  the  fyfleni  is  impaired,  and  not  able  to  per- 
form its  due  operations. 

The  truefl;  and  mofl:  certain  fymptom,  when  the 
leafl:  fufpicion  arifes,  is  to  handle  or  grip  the  bead 
on  both  fides  of  the  back-bone,  juft  behind  the 
flioulders ;  and,  if  there  be  any  taint  or  unfound- 
nefs  of  that  kind,  the  bqafl:  will  fhew  evident  figns 
of  diftrefs  and  pain  in  thofe  parts,  and  from  thence 
a  judgment  may  be  formed,  if  medicine  will  be  of 
any  fervice  after  the  diforder  is  feated. 

Take  Bole  Armeniac,  3  ounces 

Bay  Berries,  2  ounces 

AUum,  2  ounces 

Shavings  of  Ivory,  2  ounces 

Comfrey  Root,  powdered,  2  ounces. 
Boiled  in  two  quarts  of  milk,  twenty-four  hours 
from  the  cow,  and  the  cream  taken  off — alfo,  to 
be  added  while  boiling,  one  handful  of  ftarch — 
This  to  be  given  for  one  dofe,  and  may  be  repeated 
at  the  end  of  three  days. 

It  will  be  neceflary  to  point  out  a  mode  of  pre- 
vention of  the  bad  effeds  that  might  arife  frorat 
fevere  heat,  or  violent  exercife;  when  the  beaft  can 
be  brought  to  reft,  great  care  ought  to  be  taken 
that  a  comfortable  cordial  be  procured,  fuch  as  a 
bottle  of  Daffy's  Elixir,  or  a  quart  of  good  ftrong 

home 
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home-brewed  ale,  boiled  with  two  ounces  of 
anifeeds,  or  caraway  feeds,  and  given  moderately 
warm,  the  extremities  and  back,  rubbed  well  with 
ftraw,  and  a  woollen  cloth  thrown  over  the  beall; 
by  this  treatment,  the  perfpiration  will  be  kept 
gently  up,  until  the  bead  cool,  by  moderate  de- 
grees, while  on  the  contrary,  it  might,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  ftagnated  both  the  fluids  and  folidsj 
by  cooling  too  fail;  this  is  the  moft  certain  period 
when  care  and  attention  will  be  of  real  fervice. 

Particular,  attention  ought  to  be  paid,  that 
the  animal  have  no  water,  until  perfeftly  cooled. 
Cold  water  might  bring  on  convulfions,  and  warm 
Water  be  productive  of  ficknefs;  after  cooling  mo- 
derately, a  little  exercife  will  be  requifite,  and  rub- 
bing well  with  ftraw,  giving  them  a  little  hay  or 
,  as  the  feafon  may  produce. 

COUGH  OR  HOOSING 

COMMONLY  bears  a  ftrong  refemblance  to 
afthmatic  complaints;  and,  when  it  originates  in  a 
fudden  change  from  heat  to  cold,  immediate  in- 
adlivity,  after  violent  labour,  heat  or  other  exercife, 
pr  a  conftitutional  difpofition  to  infirmity  in  the 
lungs,  it  may  be  termed  afthmatic.  But  its  rife 
and  foundation  is  fo  widely  different,  that  a  difcri- 
mination,  of  the  caufgs  and  elfeds,  is  necelfary. 

This 
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This  difagreeable  hoofing,  is  often  occafioned,  by 
getting  accidentally  fome  light  indigeftible  and 
unwholefome  fubftance  in  its  food ;  fuch  as  fea- 
thers, corkwood,  &c.  From  this  laft  caufe,  pro- 
ceeds a  more  dangerous  diforder,  than  from  the 
former,  and  cannot,  \vith  the  fame  propriety,  be 
called  aflhmatical. 

This  animal  has  a  remarkable  quick  inftindive 
conception,  in  diftinguifliing  any  thing  unwhole- 
fome, or  difagreeable  to  its  health  or  tafte,  fo  that 
inftances  of  this  kind  rarely  happen  j  yet  it  is  liable 
to  the  accident;  they  are  feldom  taken  in,  the  field, 
except  when  the  beaft  is  grazing  in  hafte  after  fart- 
ing, or  in  eating  hay  in  the  houfe,  but  moft  com-r 
monly  got  in  eating  what  is  called,  their  drinks  or 
fcaldi^  fuch  as  cut-hay  or  ftraw,  bran,  chaff,  &c, 
mixt  with  corn,  which  invites  geefe,  hens,  and  aH 
the  winged  tribe  in  the  fold,  to  partake  of  the  feaft; 
who  in  return  (hake  their  feathers  into  the  food, 
which  are  eafily  taken  when  wet,  and  not  fo  diftin- 
guifliable  by  the  beart.  Into  whatever  ftomach  this 
indigeftible  ftuff  may  happen  to  make  its  way,  the 
powers  of  maftication,  which  reduce  the  aliment 
in  common,  have  no  effeft  upon  this ;  therefore, 
its  paffage  muft  be  flower,  than  the  excrementitious 
part  of  their  food,  and  its  ftoppage  will  create 
tickling  and  uneafmefs,  and  the  heart  often  attempt- 
ing, by  an  effort  of  the  lungs,  to  difplace  the  objeft 

of 
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of  its  difagreeable  fenfation,  but  without  being  abie 
to  efFed  its  purpofe. 

The  greatefl:  probability  of  fuccefs,  and  the  moil 
likely  means  of  removing  a  complaint  like  tliis,  is 
a  careful  and  regular  perfeverance,  in  giving  the 
animal  good  fucculent  and  nourifliing  food,  fuch  as 
will  tend  to  keep  the  body  gently  open ;  and,  if  the 
diforder  appear  to  be  immoveable,  the  beaft  may 
be  getting  into  fuch  condition,  as  the  proprietor 
may  wifely  judge  beft,  to  feed  and  put  it  on  the 
lift  of  thofe  deftined  for  the  butcher. 

The  paffages  of  the  ftomach  are  fo  extremely 
difficult,  for  any  foreign  or  extraneous  matter,  that 
the  rilk  would  be  very  inadvifeable,  when  con- 
vinced of  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe;  for,  Ihould  it  reft 
in  that  ftomach,  called  the  manyplies  or  manifolds, 
an  inflammation  and  ftoppage,  or  confumption,  and 
decay  would,  in  all  likelihood,  be  the  event.  And, 
if  it  was  poffible  to  be  before-hand  with  a  confe- 
quence  fo  ferious,  it  would  certainly  be  the  moft 
prudent  to  embrace  that  opportunity. 

The  caufes  and  elFeds  of  the  others  are  fo  nearly 
fimilar,  that  they  may  with  propriety  be  treated 
under  one  head.  The  quick  tranfition  from  heat 
to  cold  in  the  air,  or  the  fudden  change  from  vio- 
lent exercife,  heat,  &c.  and  if  the  fituation  of  the 

beaft 
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beaft  does  not  admit  of  a  regular  cooling,  it  Is  often 
followed  by  indifpofition,  accompanied  with  a  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing,  which  is  often  termed,  the 
beaft  has  got  a  flight  cold,  which  in  fa^t  may  be 
the  cafe;  but  to  what  degree,  it  is  not  at  firft  eafy 
to  afcertain.    When  the  beaft  is  in  high  perfpira- 
tion  the  pores  of  the  fkin  are  more  open  than  ufual, 
by  which  means  the  agitation  of  the  blood  is  throw- 
ing off  matter  that,  when  plentifully  difcharged,  is 
called  fweat.    The  efcape  of  this  fluid  tends  greatly 
to  keep  the  body  cooler,  aflifted  with  the  adion  of 
refpiration  or  breathing,  thefe  two  evacuants  are  the 
chief  agents,  in  giving  to  the  animal  the  equili- 
brium and  temperament  of  the  climate  where  it  is 
an  inhabitant;  but  when  this  degree  of  heat  is  ex- 
ceeded, and  meets  with  a  fudden  change  of  cold 
air,  the  pores  are  thereby  fliut  up,  and  the  perfpi- 
rable  matter  thrown  back  again  into  the  larger 
veflTels,  or  centre  of  the  animal;  and  a  glutinous 
phlegm  enters  the- lungs,  and  much  impedes  refpi- 
ration or  breathing;  from  whence  arifeth  ftiortnefs 
of  breath,  tickling  and  hoofing:  and  if  nature,  and 
the  difpofition  of  the  parts,  be  not  able  to  throw 
off"  fuch  matter  as  has  taken  its  feat  there,  medicine 
fliould  be  adopted  without  delay,  or  it  may  foon 
be  productive  of  inflammation,  or  ulcer  in  the 
lungs,  which  precedes  confumption  and  death,  and 
the  hopes  of  remedy  loft.   The  following  medicine, 
adminiftered  with  proper  care,  and  in  due  time, 

may 
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may  be  of  infinite  fervice,  in  the  cafes  laft  treated 
of,  and  has  been  attended  with  fuccefs  in  the  former; 
but  in  all  diforders,  timely  application  claims  a 
great  fliare  in  the  merits  of  the  cure. 

Take  Beft  Raifins  of  the  Sun,  ftoned,    i.  pound 
Flower  of  Liquorice,  1  ounce 

Flower  of  Sulphur,  i  ounce. 

Boil  thefe  in  three  pints  of  foft  water  ;  then  add 

Balfam  of  Sulphur,  4-  ounce 

Balfam  of  Tolu,  4:  ounce 

Syrup  of  Coltsfoot,  i  ounce 

Oil  of  Sweet  Almonds,  i  gill. 

Stir  them  well  up  together,  and  when  cool,  give  it 
for  one  dofe,  and  repeat  it  in  three  days  time. 

.  FINLAY,  OR  MAWSICK, 

IS  nearly  related  to  the  diforder  defcribed  under 
injlamfjiation  in  the  Jirjl  Jlomach^  whofe  origin  are 
fimilar,  but  take  a  different  turn,  either  from  the 
difpofition  of  parts,  the  feafon,  or  the  nature  of 
the  aliment  or  fubftance,  upon  the  flomach,  that 
gives  birth  to  the  difeafe. 

In  winter  it  more  commonly  terminates  with  in- 
flammation, and  in  fummer  with  mawfick;  from 
whence  it  is  prefumed,  that  the  more  juicy  and 
fucculent  food  turns  four  and  vitiated,  which  cre- 
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ates  a  naufeous  and  difagreeable  tafte  and  fmell  in 
the  animal's  ftomach ;  infomuch  that  they  will 
fometimes  eat  up,  indifcriminately,  any  thing  that 
comes  in  their  way,  and  render  themfelves  a  great 
deal  worfe ;  if  they  be  not  prevented  from  getting 
any  unwholefome  trafh,  that  would  be  very  loath- 
fome,  and  particularly  to  a  difordered  ftomach.  It 
is  found  that  eating  fubftances,  which  are  not  ali-  ' 
mentary,  give  rife  to  this  diforder. 

SYMPTOMS 

ARE  a  nafty  fickly  breath,  more  naufeous  than 
that  of  the  inflammation  in  the  ftomach,  with 
belching  and  ficknefs ;  alfo  an  averfion  to  drink 
water;  fond  of  lying,  and  when  raifed  are  conti- 
nually hunting  or  eating  any  dry  dirty  fubftance 
they  can  meel;  with. 

REMEDY. 

THE  firft  thing  to  be  done  is  letting  blood, 
which  will  moft  likely  be  thick  and  fizy,  from  the 
want  of  a  fufficient  quantity  of-  water,  which  the 
animal  always  loaths  in  this  diforder,  and  when  the 
fyftem  has  not  a  fufficiency  of  that  indifpenfible  and 
ufeful  article,  the  blood  Is  always  affeded  by  it:  . 
Therefore,  it  fliould  be  offered  whenever  the  dif- 
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order  is  difcovered;  and,  if  they  refufe  to  take  it,  a 
fmall  quantity  may  be  given  before  medicine. 

"Take    Powder  of  Gentian  Root,     2  ounces 
Bay  Berries,  i  ounce 

Turmeric,  i  ounce 

Venice  Treacle,  i  ounce 

Myrrh,  i  ounce 

Cream  of  Tartar,  i  ounce 

Sailed  Oil,  I  pint. 

The  firft  articles  boiled  in  three  pints  of  water,  and 
the  oil  added,  when  boiled,  to  be  well  ftirred  and 
given  for  one  dofe,  when  milk-warm  ;  and,  in  the 
courfe  of  eight  hours,  offer  water  as  much  as  the 
bead  will  take;  but  if  it  refufe,  a  quantity  may  be 
horned  in,  to  the  meafure  of  three  pints,  and  if  a 
confiderable  change  for  the  better  do  not  take  place, 
in  twenty-four  hours,  the  medicine  may  be  repeated, 
or  if  the  animal  fliew  no  difpofition  to  feed,  a  little 
gruel,  feafoned  with  fait,  may  be  given. 

CHOLIC  OR  GRIPINGS 

ARE  one  and  the  fame  diforder,  therefore  no 
difcrimination  need  be  attempted ;  and  it  is  more 
frequently  found  to  attack  young  cattle  than  aged 
ones;  yet  thofe  of  the  latter  defcription  are  not  ex- 
empted from  it.  When  griping  feizes  the  animal, 
\t  is  generally  after  eating  a  quantity  of  cold,,  raw 
B  b  a,  or 
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or  fourlfli  food ;  and  perhaps  drinking  plentifully 
of  cold  water,  when  the  prefent  ftate  of  animal 
heat  cannot  bring  into  motion  that  mafs  of  aliment, 
or  fluid  in  due  time,  fo  as  circulation  may  not  be 
impeded;  it  directly  irritates  the  inner  furfaces  of 
the  ftomach  and  bowels,  by  its  cold  or  acrid  quali- 
ties, that  caufe  violent  twitching  pains,  which  arp 
evinced  by  the  animal's  rage  and  uneafinefs. 

SYMPTOMS 

ARE  a  continued  ftriking  and  fidging ;  lying 
down  and  getting  up  again ;  inceflantly  rapping  its 
head  and  horns  againft  any  thing  that  comes  in  its 
way:  infomuch  that,  if  care  be  not  taken,  it  may 
injure  itfelf  materially.  All  the  palTages  of  the  ex- 
crements are  much  affefted,  fometimes  by  loofenefs, 
and  at  other  times  by  coftivenefs;  but  this  happens 
from  the  habit  of  body  the  animal  was  in,  previous 
to  its  being  feized;  and  which  ever  it  tends  to,  very 
foon  comes  to  an  extreme,  and  adds  to  the  feverity 
of  the  original  difeafe. 

REMEDY. 

IF  a  fpeedy'  relief  be  not  procured,  the  parts 
affefted  foon  inflame,  and  the  confequences  become 
of  a  more  ferious  nature,  which  might  be  prevented 
by  adminifliering,  at  the  firft:  attack,  a  fmall  bottle 

of 
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of  true  DafFy's  Elixir,  which  is  an  excellent  medi- 
cine in  bowelifh  and  cholic  complaints,  in  either 
the  human  or  brute  fpecies,  and  every  perfon  who 
ftands  expofed  to  loffes  in  cattle,  by  difeafes  of  this 
kind,  fliould  never  be  without  it,  becaufe  it  will  be 
of  fervice  in  many  fmiilar  cafes, 

This  is  only  mentioned  as  a  preventative  of  worfe 
confequences,  which,  in  this  diforder,  or  any  inflam- 
mation that  might  arife  from  it,  will  be  perfectly 
removed,  by  the  following  fpecific  compofition. 

Take    Three  gills  of  good  Strong  Ale 

One  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Soft  Sugar, 
Boiled  and  ftirred  up  well  together ;  then  add, 
when  cool  enough  to  give, 

Oil  of  Sweet  Almonds,  2  ounces 
Oil  of  Lilies,  2  ounces. 

To  be  carefully  horned  in,  and  repeated  in  twelve 
hours,  if  all  figns  of  the  diforder  have  not  left  the 
beaft. 

They  ought  to  be  kept  in  a  moderately  warm 
houfe,  and  covered"  with  fome  kind  of  cloth,  after 
the  medicine  is  given,  to  encourage  a  gentle  per- 
fpiration,  &c. 
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SORE  UDDER 

IS  a  diforder  attended  with  confiderable  lofs  and 
difappointment,  to  the  farmers  in  general,  but  if 
proper  methods  were  taken,  it  might  be  fo  often 
prevented,  that  a  cure  need  be  feldom  fought  for. 
By  attending  to  the  following  advice,  much  advan- 
tage may  be  expedted. 

Now,  fuch  cattle  as  are  liable  to  this  misfortune 
are,  thofe  who  have  fhewn  the  greatefl;  conftitu- 
tional  fymptoms  of  yielding  large  quantities  of  milk, 
much  more  than  thofe  that  have  a  natural  tendency 
to  grow  fat  or  flefliy:  the  reafon  is  obvious,  and 
may  be  deduced  from  fa£ls;  a  good  cow  is  often 
milked  until  (he  is  nine  or  ten  years  old,  which 
habituates  the  fyftem  to  appropriate  the  juices  of 
the  food,  which  the  frame  does  not  itfelf  require, 
to  the  milk  velTels,  whence  they  are  foon  conveyed 
to  the  udder,  and  there  perfefted  and  difcharged  in 
its  ufual  way.  ,  It  will  be  eafily  admitted,  that  a 
long  habituation  fcarce  ever  fails  to  become  confti- 
tutional,  from  whence  we  may  conclude,  that  a 
beaft  of  this  defcription  will  require  more  care  and 
attention  to  divert  that  overplus  of  fuftenance  an- 
other way,  which  contributed  fo  largely  to  milk. 

It  is  proved,  by  undoubted  experience,  that  the 
blood  of  the  animal,  and  the  milk,  have  a  near  re- 
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lation  and  connexion  with  each  other ;  that,  if 
a  healthy  beaft,  in  the  height  of  its  milk,  be  bled 
frequently,  the  milk  will  almoft  leave  it  totally;  and 
from  this  it  is  evident,  that  the  circulation  has  the 
firfl:  claim  to  the  nutritious  part  of  the  food,  and 
the  milk  arifeth  from  an  extroardinary  portion, 
which  the  circulation  and  other  functions  of  the 
animal  do  not  require. 

If  the  above  arguments  are  true,  it  will  be  ne- 
cefTary  that  cattle  of  this  defcription  be  regularly 
prepared,  for  the  change  they  are  intended  to  un- 
dergo, which,  if  treated  judicioufly,  will  leave  no 
room  to  doubt  of  fuccefs.  They  are  often  milked 
dry,  or  near  it,  in  winter,  when  they  are  intended 
to  be  grazed  in  fummer ;  and  from  thence  no 
harm  is  fuppofed,  until  the  diforder  is  aftually 
feated,  and  perhaps  irrecoverable ;  but  by  fuppura- 
tion  and  running  off — and  this  is  often  attended 
with  the  lofs  of  a  month's  grafs,  and  one  fourth  of 
the  value  of  the  beaft.  Now  I  would  fuppofe  that, 
from  fuch  experiments  as  this,  people  in  general 
would,  at  proper  times,  ufe  means  to  prevent  fo 
much  pending  lofs.  At  whatever  time  the  beaft 
is  milked  dry,  particular  notice  ftiould  be  taken, 
whether  her  milk  impairs  gradually  of  itfelf,  or 
that  the  beaft  is  milked  feldomer,  in  order  to  make 
her  dry:  if  the  latter  is  the  cafe,  fhe  ought  to  be 
bled  once  or  twice  in  the  courfe  of  a  month}  but, 

if 
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if  the  former,  bleeding  is  unneceffary  at  that  flme- 
The  mofl  particular,  and  critical  time  of  doing 
fervice,  is,  when  the  bead  is  put  into  better  paflure, 
and  expected  to  make  feme  improvement  from  it; 
they  ought  to  be  bled,  if  the  feafon  be  favourable, 
about  two  weeks  after  being  put  to  grafs,  or  fooner, 
if  there  be  no  danger  from  cold.     Bleeding,  at 
this  time,  is  meant  to  divert  the  whole  of  the  juices 
of  their  aliment  from  the  milkveflels,  which  would, 
without  the  leaft  doubt,  contribute  as  ufual  to  that 
part  of  the  fyftem.   A  portion  of  fuftenance,  which, 
if  not  by  this  means  prevented,  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, lay  the  foundation  of  the  diforder  previoufly 
alluded  to;  and  a  fecond  bleeding,  in  a  fmaller  quan- 
tity, might  be  very  neceffary  at  fome  convenient 
feafon,  not  exceeding  three  weeks  from  the  firft. — 
Bleeding,  at  this  period,  has  a  particular  effect  on 
contrafting  the  milk  vefTels,  before  much  of  that 
fluid  have  entered  them;  but  if  this  necelfary  and  ufe- 
ful  operation  be  negleded,  until  they  have  abforbed 
a  confiderable  quantity  into  the  udder,  and  there  be- 
ing no  difcharge  as  ufual,  the  matter  .coagulates 
and  thickens,  to  a  degree,  that  no  repellents  have 
power  enough  to  throw  it  back  into  circulation: 
and,  whan  the  feafon  is  hot,  it  immediately  be- 
comes crude,  clotted  and  corrupt,  and  will  burft 
and  run  off  of  itfelf.    But  as  foon  as  there  is  no 
probability  but  of  its  gathering  to  a  rot,  anoint  ii: 
■with  hogs-lard  J  and  draw  or  milk  the  pap  or  teat, 
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which  is  nearefl:  the  hardnefs :  this  fliould  be  done 
frequently,  and  it  will  ripen  the  fafter. 

At  the  fir  ft  and  fecond  bleedings,  or  rather  be- 
tween them,  fhould  be  ufed  as  an  ointment  to  rub 
the  udder  with,  two  or  three  times  a-day,  and  as 
rubbing  itfelf,  without  any  ointment  at  all,  is  of 
particular  fervice,  the  perfon  employed  fcarce  need 
be  afraid  to  overdo  it; 

Take    Syrup  of  Scurvy  Grafs,         2  ounces 
Syrup  of  Lavender,  i  ounce 

Ointment  of  Dealthea,  i  ounce. 

And  whatever  may  be  wanted  of  this,  let  the  fore- 
going be  the  proportion,  to  be  mixt  up  well,  and 
laid  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  udder,  recoUefting  to 
rub  it  well  in* 

Cattle,  of  different  defcriptions,  are  liable  to 
this  misfortune,  but  difference  of  circumftances, 
more  or  lefs,  vary  the  probabiUty  of  their  being 
vifited  with  it.  It  has  been  known  that  a  heifer, 
who  never  had  a  calf  or  gave  milk,  hak  been  fub- 
je£l  to  it:  and  alfo  fome  cows  that  were  milked  re- 
gularly, but  thofe  inftances  we  may  fuppofe  rarely 
happen,  and  when  they  do,  it  is  probable  that  tak- 
ing blood  might  have  prevented  them  in  either 
cafe;  and  as  there  are  fcarce  any  of  the  cows  which 
are  grown,  but  may,  when  no  method  is  ufed  to 
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prevent  it,  catch  the  difeafe ;  and  as  the  preced- 
ing plan  has  been  attended  with  a  tolerable  fhare  of 
fiiccefs,  when  duly  adminiftered,  it  may  not  be 
Imprafticable  for  any  of  that  way  to  follow  the 
example. 

SNORES,  OR  SNIVELS, 

IS  an  impofthume,  or  gathering  of  clotted  thick 
matter,  lodging  in  the  griftly  part  of  the  noftrils; 
and,  when  it  becomes  large,  it  flops  and  impedes 
the  breathing  of  the  animal,  infomuch  that  it  caufes 
a  fnoring  and  ruttling  in  the  head,  that  becomes 
very  uneafy.  It  is  frequently  miftaken  for  a  difor- 
der  in  the  throat,  or  a  ftoppage-  in  that  part,  which 
often  induces  people  to  give  medicine  that  is  of  no 
fervice  to  tl^e  bead,  and  at  the  fame  time  neglecting, 
the  real  difeafe.  It  is  mofl:  commonly  occafioned 
by  colds,  caught  when  the  beafl  is  in  low  condition 
and  unable  to  throw  off  the  large  quantities  of 
grumous  matter,  often  the  attendant  or  after- 
runner  of  fevere  colds,  and  the  proper  method  of 
treatment  is  to  bring  them,  as  foon  as  poffible,  to 
a  flate  of  ripenefs,  that  it  may  fuppurate  and  void 
the  matter,  by  a  gradual  running,  and  for  that 
purpofe  ufe  the  following  method. 

Take  ointment  of  bayes,  and  with  a  fyringe 
fquirt  up  both  the  noftrils,  twice  every  day,  until 

it 
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it  (hew  fymptoms  of  a  difcharge  of  white  thick  and 
clotted  matter,  making  its  efcape  at  every  exertion' 
the  beaft  makes  with  the  head,  then  only  apply  the 
ointment  once  every  day,  or  if  that  cannot  be  got, 
recourfe  may  be  had  to  the  flower  of  fulphur,  well 
mixt  with  fweet  oil  or  butter,  and  conveyed  by 
means  of  two  or  three  flrong  goofe  quills,  tied  toge- 
ther; and  the  ointment,  fpread  on  the  feathery  parts, 
conveyed  up  the  noftrils;  and,  by  twirhng  them 
round,  they  will  leave  it  on  the  parts  where  it  will 
be  of  fervice.  And,  when  it  is  once  broke,  and 
begins  to  run,  there  is  no  danger  of  its  becoming 
totally  cured  by  the  means  above  pointed  out,  if 
the  beafl  be  not  in  a  very  low  ftate  or  condition. 

ANGLE-BERRIES,  or  WILDFIRE, 

C  AN  fcarcely  be  claffed  amongft  the  lift  of 
diforders  that  horned  cattle  are  incident  to ;  but 
may  juftly  be  termed  one  of  nature's  great  preven- 
tatives of  a  much  worfe  confequence.  Whoever 
has  a  beaft,  with  thofe  in  abundance,  may  conclude 
the  animal  has  efcaped  fome  diforder,  much  more 
momentous  than  any  uneafmefs  that  may  occur 
from  this:  fuch  as  the  megrims,  frenzy,  red-water 
and  others.  It  will  be  needlefs  to  attempt  an  ex- 
planation of  them  here,  as  they  are  fb  well  known, 
and  fo  different  in  their  degrees  of  fize  and  ftiape; 
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only  that  they  are  a  fuperfluous  fubftance,  which 
fometimes  grow  all  over  the  different  parts  of  the 
animal,  but  for  the  molt  part  under  the  belly  and 
about  the  udder;  arifing  from  tumours  and  the 
fuperabundance  of  fluids  forced  upon  the  fluids,  by 
an  overplus  of  fucculent  food,  which  nature  fre- 
quently throws  off  this  way;  but,  when  they  pro- 
rnife  to  be  very  plentiful,  means  fhould  be  ufed  to 
ftop  their  progrefs,  left  they  fhould  injure  the  teats 
or  paps.  And  fometimes,  when  the  weather  is 
remarkably  hot,  fwarms  of  maggots  have  been 
known  to  breed,  and  caufe  fome  danger  and  un- 
eafmefs;  but,  to  prevent  fuch  confequences,  they 
may  be  taken  off  before  any  injury  take  place. 
This  may  be  done  by  throwing  the  animal  down, 
and  turning  them  out  with  the  fingers,  if  they  be 
not  arrived  at  much  growth;  but,  if  they  be  large, 
blood  ought  to  be  let  two  or  three  days  previous  to 
their  being  taken  off,  or  bound  in  ligatures,  which 
is  the  moft  adviieable  plan;  if  grown  to  any  confi- 
derable  fize,  to  take  a  fharp  ftrong  cord,  or  twine, 
and  tie  it  round  them  on  the  neck,  hard  enough  to 
hinder  any  circulation  between  the  parts;  and  the 
overgrown  part  will  drop  off  without  any  danger, 
and  if  there  be  any  figns  of  their  further  appearance, 
oil  of  vitriol  may  be  applied,  which  will  be  a  pre- 
ventative to  thejj-  growing  any  more  that  feafon.  If 
they  are  only  fmall,  and  not  likely  to  be  numerous, 
^t  will  be  no  harm  to  fufier  them  to  grow  without 
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interruption:  for,  they  will  go  away  of  themfelveSj 
^hen  the  food  begins  to  be  lefs  nutritious. 

SCAB,  OR  SCURF, 

IS  a  difeafe  in  the  fkin,  which  is  very  rarely 
found  with  cattle  in  high  condition,  and  is  one  of 
the  conftant  attendants  of  bad  feeding,  overheating, 
ftarving,  or  other  unnatural  and  injudicious  ufage. 
It  refembles,  in  fome  degree,  the  itch  in.  the  human 
fpecies ;  and  requires  nearly  the  fame  treatment, 
and  if  it  be  fuffered  to  take  deep  root  in  the  animal, 
the  reft  of  the  herd  is  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
infeQed  with  it,  a^id  more  efpecially  if  low  in  con- 
dition. 

SYMPTOMS,. 

SKIN  ftlfF,  and  fits  faft  to  every  part  of  the  car- 
cafe,  as  if  too  fmall  for  the  body.  It  makes  its  firft 
appearance  about  the  head  and  jaws  of  the  animal, 
with  a  fcurvy,  pale,  and  dry  texture;  and  the  beaft 
begins  to  claw  and  fcratch  againft  every  thing 
that  comes  in  its  way ;  it  then  fhews  itfelf  along  the 
back,  and  behind  the  llioulders;  and  if  timely  aid 
be  not  procured,  the  animal  will  tear  its  fkin  till  it 
bleeds  violently,  which  ought  to  be  prevented,  if 
polTible,  as  the  fcabs  which  are  the  confequence  of 
bleeding,  much  retard  the  efficacy  of  the  ointment, 
^nd  the  lofs  of  time  confirms  the  diforder. 

REMEDY. 
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REMEDY. 

FIRST  let  blood,  according  to  the  fize  and 
ftrength  of  the  beaft,  then  prepare  the  following 
ointment. 

To  Ointment  of  Dealthea,  i  ounce 
Add  Flower  of  Sulphur,  3  ounces, 
Mixed  with  fine  rendered  hogs-lard,  until  it  be  of 
proper  confiftency  for  anointing  the  flkin,  then  card 
or  curry  well  the  beaft  before  you  lay  it  on,  which 
will  raife  the  fcurf  and  hair,  that  the  ointment  will 
fooner  come  to  the  parts  afFefted ;  and  to  be  rubbed 
well  in,  twice  in  twenty- four  hours:  this  will  be  a 
remedy,  if  the  fubjedl  be  not  far  advanced  in  the 
difeafej  but  if  it  have  not  the  defired  efFe£l,  th^ 
firft  drefling,  repeat  it,  and  give  the  following  me- 
dicine inwardly. 

Powder  of  Gentian  Root,         i  ounce 
Bay  Berries,  2  ounces 

Peruvian  Bark,  4-  ounce 

Myrrh,  i  ounce. 

With  half  a  pound  of  molaffes  mixt  and  boiled  ia 
one  quart  of  ftrong  beer  for  one  dofe. — This  inter- 
nal medicine  may  be  given  at  firft,  if  thought  ne- 
celTary;  which  entirely  depends  how  far  the  infec- 
tion has  made  its  progrefs. — Its  food  ought  to  be. 

good. 
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good,  and  not  dealt  fparingly.  This  will  have  a 
great  tendency  to  banifh  the  dregs  of  poverty  from 
the  fyflem,  which  is  often  the  foundation  of  the 
difeafe. 

OINTMENT  FOR  destroying  LICE. 

TAKE  finely  powdered  cayan-pepper,  or  ftaves- 
acre,  and  mix  with  hogs-lard.  Rub  it  well  on 
the  back,  and  places  where  they  are,  which  will 
deftroy  them  if  properly  applied. 

Young  cattle  are  very  fubjeft  to  lice,  if  they 
have  been  hardly  dealt  with  in  winter,  by  being 
turned  out  in  cold  and  fevere  weather,  without 
food  fufficient  to  fupport  the  frame  in  good  con- 
dition. 

Some  people  get  a  quantity  of  mercury,  and  mix 
it  themfelves  for  the  above  purpofe;  but  I  would 
earneftly  recommend,  that  this  dangerous  medicine 
may  not  be  attempted  in  this  way.  It  has  been 
often  attended  with  ill  confequences,  and  even  coft 
the  animal  its  life.  The  above  will  effe£l  a  cure 
with  fafety,  and  cattle  will  generally  get  rid  of  it 
themfelves  when  put  to  good  grafs. 
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OINTMENT  FOR  SORE  TEATS,  or  PAPS. 

THERE  are  fome  cows  very  much  addifted  to 
fore  teats,  which  are  very  troublefome  to  the  ani- 
mal when  mi  ked,  and  often  blood,  which  invites 
the  flies,  who  become  a  very  great  nuifance,  and 
if  the  teats  be  not  duly  treated,  in  time,  they  often 
rot,  which  is  found  very  difagreeable ;  but,  w^ith  a 
fmall  degree  of  care  and  attention,  much  trouble 
may  be  favedi 

Take  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  lay  a  little  upon 
the  teats,  before  beginning  to  milk,  and  anoint 
them  well  after,  and  if  it  was  convenient  once  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  if  the  cafe  require  it,  and  if 
the  flies  follow  them  very  much,  add  a  little  train 
oil,  which  will  diftaand  them  totally.  This,  with 
care  and  perfeverance,  will  be  found  to  have  good 
efFeds. 

ON  COWS  CALVING  BEFORE  THE  EXPIRATION 
OF  NINE  MONTHS,  COMMONLY  CALLED  CAST- 
ING OR  SLIPPING   THE   CALF,  &C. 

THIS  misfortune  has  met  with  few  profeflbrs 
who  have  attempted  to  account  for  its  origin  and 
caufes,  and  yet,  in  fome  infl:ances,  it  feems  felf- 
evident.    It  is  well  known,  that  great  loflfes  have 

been 
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hten  fuflained,  whenever  this  became  general  in  a 
herd  of  black-cattle,  which  were  with  calve.  It 
may  originate  in  violent  exercife,  or  abufe ;  from 
leaping  hedges  and  ditches;  from  a  foul  naufeous 
fmell,  or  ardent  defire,  commonly  called  longing; 
from  fudden  frights,  knocks  or  bruifes ;   and,  it 
often  takes  place,  where  there  is  no  reafon  to  fuf- 
peft  any  of  the  above  caufes.    But  it  will  be  the 
mod  preferable  mode,  at  all  times,  to  keep  thofe 
who  have  flipped  the  calf,  and  the  reft  of  the  cattle, 
as  free  from  having  any  communication  with  each 
other  as  poffible,  left  it  Ihould  become  infectious : 
and,  without  great  care  and  management,  it  may 
go  through  the  whole  ftock  that  are  expofed  to  it. 
Experience  has  Ihewn  that  great  danger  may  be 
apprehended ;  it  will  pay  you  a  vifit  the  next  feafon, 
and  do  likewife,  if  you  keep  the  fame  cattle.  Then 
whenever  this  accident  happens,  or  is  likely  to  be 
the  cafe  (as  they  generally  prepare  a  little  for  the 
event,  between  the  caufe  and  calviag  take  place) 
they  fliould  be  immediately  removed,  to  a  ftall, 
where  they  have  no  communication  or  intercourfe 
with  the  reft  of  the  herd;  quite  diftant  from  any 
that  may  come  under  the  fame  predicament,  keep- 
ing them  as  cleanly  and  quiet  as  poffible.  And 
when  the  beaft  has  dropped  the  calf,  it  may  be 
rationally  fuppofed  that  the  want  of  maturity,  in 
every  part  and  function  concerned  for  the  nutri- 
ment of -the  young,  will  be  the  occafion  of  fome 

D  d  unufual 
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unufual  occurrence  in  the  fyftem  of  the  animal, 
where  it  ftill  happens,  to  a  greater  or  lefs  degree, 
in  w'hat  is  known  by  the  name  of  placenta,  after- 
burthen,  cleaning,  or  vecundines,  which  nature  pro- 
vides, for  the  purpofe  of  conveying  nourifhment, 
from  the  mother  to  the  fatiis  in  utero,  or  young  in 
the  womb. 

This  placenta.  Sec.  is  grown  faft  to  fome  part  of 
the  womb  or  uterus,  and,  from  the  untimely  birth, 
is  not  prepared  to  leave  the  ftation  where  nature 
placed  it,  for  a  longer  time;  therefore,  when  the 
chief  objeft  of  its  functions  has  efcaped,  the  nutri- 
ment and  its  veflels  corrupt  in  the  womb  or  uterus, 
which  caufes  a  difagreeable  and  naufeous  fmellj  and, 
when  it  is  communicated  to  the  reft  of  the  cattle 
with  calve,  it  is  no  wonder  that  fome  malady  take 
place,  and  particularly  this  one  under  confidera- 
tion,  when  it  is  frequently  confirmed  that  difagree- 
able fmells  may  be  produdive  of  this  misfortune; 
but,  for  the  moft  effeftual  method  of  removing  the 
caufes  of  obftru6lion,  to  throwing  off  the  placenta, 
&c.  ufe  the  following  medicine,  called  a  cleanfmg 
drink. 

Take    Juniper  Berries,  2  ounces 

Bay  Berries,  i  ounce 

Gentian  Root,  i  ounce 

Sal  Ammoniac,  i  ounce 

Salt 
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2  ounces 
T  ounce 
I  ounce, 
ftrong  beer. 

It  will  be  abfolutely  neceflary,  in  feme  part  of 
this  treatife,  to  enforce  a  friendly  injundion  on 
every  one  of  thofe  who  have  black-cattle  under 
their  care,  that  every  degree  of  cleanlinefs  is  ne- 
cefTary,  with  refpedl  to  fodder  and  houfing,  that 
can  be  ufed  in  any  other  domeftic  affairs;  and  who- 
ever fwerves  from  this  natural  and  neceffary  duty, 
needs  not  complain,  if  his  filthinefs  and  fluggardly 
difpofition  prove  the  means  of  very  confiderable 
loflfes.  It  is  well  known  that  this  animal  has  a  very 
quick  perception  of  fmelling,  and  will  fliun,  if 
poflible,  every  thing  that  oiFends  its  delicacy  of 
tafte:  therefore,  I  would  earneflly  recommend  to 
thofe  who  may  have  cattle,  fubjefted  to  calling  the 
calf,  not  to  offer  the  prevention  of  the  others,  by 
putting  tar  or  burned  feathers  in  their  ftalls,  in 
order  to  keep  off  z  flronger  fmell,  or  effluvia,  that 
might  iffue  from  difordered  cattle;  but  to  ufe  the 
means  before  recommended,  by  a  total  feparation, 
if  it  can  be  effected. 

The  medicine  above  defcribed,  has  been  found 
of  Infinite  fervice.    When  cattle  do  not  void  or  get 
P  d  2  rid 


Salt  Petre, 
Myrrh, 

Cream  of  Tartar, 
This  to  be  boiled  in  one  quart  of  good 
and  given  for  one  dofe. 
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rid  of  the  cleaning  foon  after  calving,  this  will  be 
found  greatly  to  forward  its  difcharge,  and  fcour 
away  any  extraneous  matter,  which  the  change  has 
caufed  in  the  fyftem.^ 

Letting  blood  has  been  thought  a  preventative, 
when  adminiftered  two  or  three  times,  even  after 
they  {hewed  fymptoms  of  calving  prematurely. 

HOW  TO  EXTRACT  A  CALF,  WHEN  IT  PRESENTS 
ITSELF  IN  A  WRONG  POSITION. 

ALMOST  every  perfon,  who  has  any  thing  to 
do  with  black-cattle,  knows  in  what  manner  a  calf 
ought  to  make  its  firfl:  appearance  out  of  the  womb 
or  uterus,  when  its  dam  is  in  the  aft  of  parting 
with  it;  yet  it  may  be  worth  notice  that  the  right 
pofition  is,  with  its  fore-feet  and  head  firft,  its  back 
towards  the  cow's  back,  and  the  fore-feet  oppofite 
to  each  other  on  the  fides  of  the  head:  and,  if  it 
appear  in  any  other  way,  it  may  be  deemed  to  be 
feated  wrong  in  the  womb  or  uterus,  the  reafon  of 
which  perhaps  cannot  be  eafily  accounted  for;  but 
that  is  of  trivial  confequence,  compared  to  fetting 
it  right  again,  when  it  is  found  out  of  its  natural 
way,  and  requires  to  be  immediately  delivered. 

It  has  been  learned,  from  ocular  demonftration, 
that  calves  prefent  themfelves  in  a  variety  of  differ- 
ent 
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ent  poftures;  and,  if  any  fervice  can  be  rendered 
by  experience,  it  will  be  proper  to  begin  with  the 
mofl  fimple,  and  then  proceed  as  praftice  has  war- 
ranted fufficient  for  example. 

In  the  firft  cafe,  if  the  calf  appear  in  its  due 
pofition,  in  every  refpeft,  except  one  foot  left  be- 
hind, this  will  with  great  eafe  be  put  to  its  pro- 
per place.  This  is  much  more  advifeable  than 
attempting  to  extract  it,  the  way  it  was  prefented. 
And  if  both  feet  be  left  behind,  and  there  be  no- 
thing difcoverable  but  the  head,  they  muft  be 
fought  for,  and  placed  properly,  before  any  effort 
be  tried  to  relieve  the  cow  of  her  burthen.  Alfo, 
if  all  the  four  feet  are  where  the  back  ought  to  have 
been,  it  will  be  doing  materially  wrong  to  encour- 
age, or  exped  any  means  to  be  of  fervice,  until  the 
calf's  back  be  turned  the  way  of  its  dam,  when  it 
may  be  attempted  with  fuccefs,  which  ever  end 
may  be  mofl  conveniently  come  at;  but  when  there 
is  a  neceflity  of  turning  a  calf  wholly  in  the  womb 
or  uterus,  care  mufl;  be  taken  that  the  beafl  be  in  a 
favourable  fituation  and  pofition,  raifmg  her  hind 
parts,  which  will  greatly  relieve  the  creature,  when 
the  calf  may  be  placed  in  a  right  pofition.  Alfo  it 
fometimes  occurs  that  the  hind  parts  firft  make 
their  appearance;  but  this  inftance  rarely  happens, 
and,  if  the  calf  be  right  in  every  particular  but  this, 
|t  will  be  better  to  attempt  a  delivery,  than  to 

change 
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change  the  ends  of  it.  Sometimes  a  flioulder  or 
other  parts  may  prefent  themfelves  to  the  mouth  of 
the  womb  or  uterus;  and,  in  a  cafe  like  this,  it  is 
more  intricate  than  any  of  the  foregoing  ones,  and 
much  depends  upon  the  operator's  judgment,  in 
finding  which  end  of  the  calf  may  be  brought  for- 
ward with  greatefl:  advantage  and  eafe  to  the  pa? 
tient;  when  great  care  fhould  be  taken  to  choofe 
the  fituation  and  pofition  favourable  to  the  beaft, 
in  both  operations  i  and  to  ufe  every  poflible  fafe 
means,  when  the  creature  favours  the  ^abouj* 
Jierfelf, 

There  have  alfo  been  circumflances  known,  of. 
the  calf  having  a  dropfical  complaint  in  its  head^ 
that  caufed  an  unufual  largenefs  or  fwelling;  and 
more  than  ufual  exertion  is  required  to  extrad  it^ 
then  a  cord  may  be  made  faft  to  the  under  or  upper 
jaws  of  the  calf,  by  a  noofe  or  other  means,  and  ex-, 
ertion  ufed  only  when  the  animal  favours  the  la- 
bour herfelf,  &c. 

When  this  method  feems  to  fail  of  fuccefs,  or 
if  the  calf  be  dead,  it  may  be  cut  away  from  the 
womb  with  a  knife;  but  it  requires  a  perfon  of 
great  judgment  and  care  to  perform  the  tafk:  for, 
when  an  operation  of  this  defcription  is  neceflary, 
there  is  more  required  from  the  operator  than  in 
many  other  cafes,  and  any  inftrudions,  otherwife 

than 
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than  knowledge  gained  by  experience,  will  fall 
greatly  fliort  of  what,  upon  various  occafions,  may 
be  required. 

There  is  alfo  another  very  material  obflruflion, 
which  frequently  happens  to  the  calving  of  black- 
cattle.  It  is  called  a  horning  of  the  lye  or  calf-bed, 
when  the  paflage  of  it  is  contraded  into  a  very 
fmall  circumference,  infomuch  that,  at  the  full 
time  of  geftation,  it  will  not  admit  fo  much  as 
the  fmalleft  hand,  and  grows  fo  fmewy,  or  horned, 
as  renders  it  utterly  impoflible  for  the  cow  to  calve 
without  afliftance,  and  many  cattle  have  died  under 
this  dreadful  inconvenience,  when  it  might  have 
been  eafily  prevented;  but  fo  little  has  been  known 
hitherto  of  the  difeafes  peculiar  to  black-cattle,  that 
many  thoufands  have  fallen  victims  to  untimely 
death,  that  a  fimple  remedy  or  operation  might 
have  faved. 

In  the  cafe,  before  obferved,  it  muft  take  a  con- 
fiderable  length  of  time,  before  it  is  contraded,  as 
it  is  often  found;,  but  no  fufpicion  or  dread  can 
reafonably  take  place,  until  near  the  time  when  the 
beaft  has  arrived  at  the  end  of  nine  months,  her 
full  time  of  bearing  young:  when  they  generally 
make  a  regular  preparation  or  falling,  of  the  parts 
of  generation,  fojf  a  few  days  or  weeks  before  calv- 
ing j  but  in  cafes  of  this  hornednefs  of  the  calf-bed, 

it 
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it  is  obferved  they  are  backward  in  making  thofe 
neceflary  alterations,  preparatory  to  the  approach- 
ing change;  and,  when  this  is  noticed,  more  than 
ufual  obfervation  ought  to  be  taken,  for  when  they 
do  not  prepare,  in  a  regular  manner,  they  feldom 
have  the  efforts  of  nature,  in  due  courfe,  for  the 
delivery  of  their  burthen. — But  when  the  beaft  is 
obferved  fick  for  calving,  and  has  reached  the  end 
of  her  time,  and  any  dread  of  this  apprehended, 
there  is  no  danger  or  impropriety,  in  fearching 
with  the  hand,  in  order  to  be  fatisfied,  whether 
that  part  is  open,  or  grown  up,  as  previoufly  de- 
fcribed;  yet  the  greatefl:  care  is  neceffary,  that  the 
enquiry  be  made  with  judgment,  and  the  hand  that 
is  introduced  mufl;  be  well  lathered  with  foap  and 
water,  tallow  or  frefli  butter,  or  fome  fuch  like 
thing,  that  will  not  caufe  irritation  in  the  neck  of 
the  womb. 

Now  if  it  be  found  in  the  ftate  defcribed,  in  any 
degree,  and  a  certainty  of  the  beaft  being  at  its  full 
time,  with  the  common  ficknefs,  and  fymptoms 
for  calving;  no  time  fhould  be  loft  until  the  animal 
be  relieved.  The  difficulty  greatly  depends  on 
knowing  to  what  degree  it  is  grown  up,  it  is  fome- 
times  fo  ftrait  as  not  to  admit  the  end  of  a  finger, 
but  with  fome  exertion  it  may  give  fo  much  way 
as  a  fmall  knife  may  be  introduced,  whofe  blade 
fhould  not  be  above  one  inch  and  a  half  in  length, 

and 
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ahd  very  ftlarp,  with  a  hollow  on  the  back  part  of 
the  point,  for  the  end  of  the  foremoft  finger  to 
guide  the  knife  when  cutting,  and  to  cover  the 
point  and  edge,  when  introduced,  which  mufl  be 
covered  as  much  as  poffible  with  the  hand,  its 
handle  ought  to  be  (hort,  and  the  foremoft  finger 
of  the  operator  fhould  always  be  kept  forward  on 
the  knife,  to  prevent  any  danger  from  the  edge  of 
the  inftrument.    The  horny  circle  is  fometimes  fo 
hard  and  griftly,  that  it  takes  more  exertion  than 
may  have  been  expefted  from  the  nature  of  the 
place;  but  as  foon  as  it  is  cut  through,  the  bead 
will  find  a  very  material  difference,  and  ftrive  to 
void  her  burthen  if  poffible,  when  every  exertion 
of  art  ought  to  be  ufed  towards  her  relief.  Many 
people  have  fuffered  the  beaft,  fo  difordered,  to 
die  a  miferable  death  before  their  eyes,  without 
offering  to  render  her  any  affiftance,  and  fome 
have  attempted  to  take  the  calf  out  at  the  fide  of 
the  animalj  a  practice  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Cefarian  operation;  but  the  other  me- 
thod is  much  more  preferable,  when  hornednefs  is 
the  occafion  of  obftrudlion.    But  operations  of  this 
kind  in  general  fail,  from  neglefting  the  atteppt, 
until  all  rational  hopes  are  gone,  and  the  patient 
fo  weakened  and  fatigued,   as  to  die  under  the 
hands  of  the  perfon  who  has  undertaken  the  tafk; 
therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  no  time  be  loft 
in  learning  the  caufe  of  any  delay  in  calving,  and 

E  e  that 
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that  every  exertion  be  ufed,  while  the  animal  has 
ftrength  to  undergo  the  operation,  and  give  aid  to 
the  attempt.  And,  when  the  bufmefs  is  happily 
over,  the  parts  within  that  are  wounded  muft  be 
taken  care  of,  by  providing  one  pint  of  re£bified 
fpirits  of  wine  camphorated ;  to  bathe  or  anoint  the 
wound,  and  any  other  parts  that  may  have  been 
expofed  to  the  air,  bruifed,  or  over-diftended. 
This  may  be  conveyed  up  the  neck  of  the  womb, 
by  a  fyringe  or  fquirt,  a  fpunge  or  linen  rag  filled 
with  it,  and  carried  thither  by  a  fmall  hand,  well 
fomented  with  fome  of  the  foregoing  articles  for 
that  purpofe.  And  keep  the  bead  in  a  moderately 
warm  and  comfortable  fituation,  allowing  her  at 
all  times  a  plentiful  fupply  of  good,  dry  and 
fweet  litter,  and  then  prepare  the  following  medi- 
cine, to  give  as  foon  as  the  calf  is  extrafted,  and 
the  wound  and  other  parts  are  well  bathed. 

Take    Anifeeds,  2  ounces 

Juniper  Berries,  2  ounces 

Bay  Berries,  i  ounce 

Powder  of  Gentian  Root,  i  ounce 
MolalTes,  ~  pound. 

Given  in  three  pints  of  good  houfehold  beer  for 
one  dofe,  and'  let  the  bead  reft  eight  or  ten  hours 
before  any  thing  more  be  done;  then  give  a  mafb 
of  malt  or  bran  fcalded,  taking  care  to  keep  it 
warm  and  dry:  and,  if  the  former  ingredients  have 

been 
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been  got  In  time,  and  adminiftered  judiciouHy,  it 
will  need  no  more,  as  it  chiefly  depends  on  the 
firft  effort,  for  doing  any  material  fervice.  And 
when  the  bead  can  rife  to  eat,  fl:ie  may  be  offered  a 
little  hay  or  grafs,  as  the  feafon  affords. 

The  falling  down  of  the  CALF-BED. 

THIS  is  mofl;  common  after  a  laborious  birth, 
or  when  the  calf  has  been  taken  away  by  more 
than  ufual  exertion  :  alfo  there  are  cows  whofe 
make  and  conflrudlion  favour  thofe  weakneffes  na- 
turally; but,  when  this  lad  cafe  is  obferved,  care 
fliould  be  taken  to  alter  their  flails  (when  grown 
heavy  with  calf)  in  fuch.  a  manner  as  will  favour 
their  lying,  and  prevent  that  over-great  weight, 
which  otherwife  will  relax  and  diftrefs  thofe  gene- 
rative parts  that  are  always  giving  way  to  circum- 
flances,  which  nature  or  fituation  feem  to  demand. 

The  cafe  of  a  laborious  birth,  or  much  fatigue, 
is  more  ferious  and  dangerous  than  the  other;  for, 
when  the  beafl  has  been  much  flrained  by  parting 
with  her  calf,  pain  and  uneafmefs  fucceed  in  the 
womb  or  uterus,  infomuch  that  the  relaxation  has 
deprived  the  beafl  of  her  powers,  or  that  the  vio- 
lence of  pain  prompts  her  to  attempt  quitting  it, 
g,s  fhe  did  the  pains  of  labour;  and,  when  this 
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latter  is  the  cafe,  flie  throws  out  voluntarily  every 
thing  that  gives  her  pain  or  dillrefs. 

If  there  are  any  fymptoms  of  this  defcription 
about  the  bead,  a  conflant  watch  ought  to  be  fet 
to  prevent,  if  poffible,  the  dangerous  confequences 
that  might  enfue  from  inHamniation  and  cold,  or 
the  leaft '  extraneous  or  dirty  fubftance,  will  pre- 
vent its  flaying  in  its  proper  place,  if  ever  fo  judi- 
cioufly  placed, 

If  the  calf-bed  come  down,  and  proper  affiflance 
cannot  be  procured  immediately,  it  may  be  laid  on 
a  clean  linen  fheer,  and  covered  with  the  fame,  as  the 
irritation  of  the  cloth  will  be  much  lefs  dangerous 
than  the  air,  or  other  difagreeable  things,  fuch  as 
litter  or  dirt  of  any  kind.  And,  when  it  is  put 
back  to  its  proper  place,  all  the  parts  that  have  been 
expofed  to  the  air  or  cold,  fliould  be  well  bathed 
\vith  rum,  brandy,  or  fpirits  of  wine  mixt  with  new 
milk,  which  will  prevent  any  inflammation  taking 
place.  And,  when  the  perfon  *begins  to  put  it  in 
its  proper  feat,  the  placenta  or  cleaning  fliould  be 
taken  away,  if  it  can  be  got  without  bleeding,  and 
the  calf-bed  lifted  up  to  the  place;  and  the  opera- 
tor mull  double  or  clench  his  hand,  and  put  it  to 
the  middle  part  of  the  bed  or  lye,  then  gently 
thrufting  it  into  its  place;  and,  when  it  is  up,  the 
l[i3,nd  flipuld  not  be  withdrawn  until  it  begin  to  feel 

warmj 
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warm,  and  the  natural  motions  of  placing  itfelf  in 
the  pofition  it  ought  to  be  in,  begin  to  take  place; 
then  the  hand  may  be  moderately  drawn  back 
again,  and  particular  care  taken  to  watch  the 
animal  until  any  danger  be  over,  then  apply  the 
following  medicine. 

Take    Anifeeds,  2  ounces 

Juniper  Berries,  2  ounces 

Bay  Berries,  i  ounce 

Coriander  feeds,  i  ounce 

Powder  of  Gentian  Root,   i  ounce 
MolafTes,  4.  pound. 

Thefe  to  be  given  in  three  pints  of  good  houfehold 
beer,  and  the  beaft  may  be  led  gently  down  a  hill, 
which  will  be  greatly  advantageous  to  placing  the 
calf-bed  right. 

When  thofe  means  fall  fhort  of  elfefting  the 
wiflied  for  good  purpofes,  recourfe  may  be.  had  to 
making  a  flay,  to  put  behind  the  womb  of  the 
cow,  to  prevent  its  falling  down,  and  fome  have 
advifed  the  fewing  it  up,  with  a  wax  or  pitched 
thread,  until  it  would  ftay  of  itfelf;  but  it  would  be 
much  better  if  it  could  be  done  without  this  laft 
piethod. 
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MURRAIN  OR  GARGLE,  commonly  called 
THE  Pestilential  Fever,  or  Hyanstriking. 

THIS  diftemper  has  been  the  moft  fatal  to 
black-cattle,  of  any  that  ever  was  known;  not  only 
upon  the  Continent,  but  in  Great  Britain  and  her 
Iflands,  and  fcarce  any  country  efcapes  this  dreadful 
calamity,  at  fome  time  or  other. 

The  difference  of  climate  and  feafons,  make  a 
very  material  change  in  the  fymptoms  and  progrefs 
of  this  peftilential  difeafe;  and  we  are  fo  happily 
furrounded  by  fea,  and  our  lands  in  fuch  high  cul- 
tivation, that  we  do  not  ftand  fo  feverely  expofed 
to  its  ravages  as  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Its  caufes  have  hitherto  been  attributed  to  ori- 
ginate, either  diredly  or  indiredly,  from  the  ftate 
of  the  air:  as  it  has  been  obferved  to  take  its  rife, 
and  rage  moft,  where  there  was  any  long  continued 
famenefs  in  the  atmofphere ;  fuch  as  long  thick 
fogs,  unwholefome  dews,  hot  fultry  winds,  or  a 
great  drought,  the  feafon  chill  and  rainy  for  any 
length  of  time;  or  any  other  extreme  that  tends  to 
change  the  nature  of  their  aliment,  or  the  ftate  of 
their  bodies  to  any  great  degree.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear at  all  times  alike,  but  is  entirely  guided  by 
circumftances  peculiar  to  fituations  and  feafons;  it 

has 
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has  been  mofl:  frequently  the  cafe  in  England,  that 
cattle,  in  the  higheft  condition,  were  firft  feized, 
and  mofl;  feverely  held  in  the  diforder:  therefore, 
it  was  conje£lured  that  thofe  whofe  blood  was 
richeft,  were  mofl;  fubjed  to  the  difeafe,  which  con- 
firms it  to  be  of  the  putrid  kind. 

SYMPTOMS 

OF  this  difl;emper  are  not  uniformly  the  fame 
in  this  country,  on  account  of  different  parts  of 
the  animal  being  aifefted;  which  is  fuppofed  to  be 
from  the  habit  of  body,  and  the  difpofition  of  parts. 
Sometimes  they  are  attacked  internally,  and  before 
any  external  fymptoms  appear,  they  may  be  pafl;  all 
the  efforts  of  medicinal  aid;  but  the  moil  general 
fymptoms  are  a  fwelling  about  the  roots  of  the 
tongue  and  gullet  in  the  infide,  and  the  fwelled 
parts  foon  become  blackifh  or  yellow,  which  re- 
quire to  be  cut  away  immediately ;  alfo  about  that 
part,  on  the  outfide,  frequently  rifes  with  a  hard 
fwelling,  which  mufl  be  cut  and  fcarified;  and, 
when  it  is  expofed  to  the  air,  mofl  probably  it  will 
turn  black,  then  whatever  part  of  it  fhews  fuch 
difpofition,  mufl;  be  totally  cut  away,  and  the 
wound  filled  with  falt-petre  to  make  it  fuppurate, 
and  prevent  a  mortification.  The  beafl;  will,  mofl;Iy 
after  its  firfl:  attack,  fliew  fymptoms  of  uneafinefs 
about  the  throat,  by  holding  out  its  head,  and 
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fliaking  its  ears,  finding  a  difficulty  in  fwallowing 
any  thing,  it  may  take  by  way  of  food,  and,  in  a 
very  few  days,  be  deprived  of  eating  any  at  all. 

REMEDY. 

AS  foon#>as  there  is  any  fufpicion  of  the  beafl 
being  infefted,  bleeding  plentifully  is  neceffary ; 
and  if  the  ftate  of  the  air  be  unwholefome,  they 
fliould  be  kept  in  a  moderately  warm  houfe,  and 
not  expofed  to  its  putrid  qualities.  The  ftall  fhould 
be  flrongly  fcented,  by  rubbing  upon  the  (tones  or 
timber,  tar  and  afafoetida,  whofe  fmell  and  effluvia 
will  prevent  the  tainted  air  from  falling  upoa  the 
lungs  of  the  animal. 

As  foon  as  any  fwelllng  is  perceived  externally, 
on  whatever  part  of  the  beaft,  it  mufl  be  fcarified; 
and  all  the  black  or  yellowifh  fubflances  mufl:  be 
cut  away,  and  the  place  filled  with  falt-petre,  which 
will  caufe  a  fuppuration,  and  running  of  matter, 
that  will  relieve  the  over-loaded  vefTels  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  difordered  parts:  then  a  ftrong 
wafli  of  fait  and  water  mufl;  be  prepared,  made 
lukewarm,  to  bathe  the  wound  and  parts  adjacent, 
which  will,  in  part,  fl:op  that  putrid  affedion  that 
was  hurrying  to  the  feat  of  the  difeafe;  for  without 
a  fpeedy  difcharge  from  the  diforder,  all  hopes  of 
recovery  will  very  foon  be  over.  When  the  opera- 
tor 
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tor  is  performing  his  part  of  the  tafl?:,  about  the 
outfide,  or  glandular  part  of  the  throat,  he  muft  take 
great  care  where  he  has  the  windpipe,  left  he  ftiould 
terminate,  by  an  accident,  the  exiftence  of  the 
animal;  and,  when  the  wound  is  properly  drelTed, 
be  careful  to  keep  it  clean,  then  prepare  the  follow- 
ing medicine. 

Take    Powder  of  Gentian  Root,  2  ounces 

Powder  of  Bay  BerrieSj  i  ounce 

Turmeric,  1  ounce 

Venice  Treacle,  l  ounce 

Cream  of  Tartar,  i  ounce 

Soft  Sugar  i  pound. 

Thefe  to  be  boiled  in  three  pints  of  good  houfehold 

beer,  and  given  for  one  dofe. 

If  the  contagion  becomes  general,  in  any  part  of 
the  country,  it  will  be  found  necelTary  to  prevent 
its  fpreading  as  much  as  poffible,  by  putting  the 
cattle  into  fuch  fituation  and  condition,  as  the 
diftemper  may  not  afteft  them  fo  feverely.— If  any 
apprehenfions  of  its  appearance  arife,the  cattle  fliould 
be  bled  plentifully,  and  their  food  lliould  be  of  fuch 
a  nature  as  neither  to  make  them  lax  nor  coftive. 
It  fhould  confift  of  malhes,  fuch  as  malt,  bran,  or 
other  grain,  ground,  or  bruifed ;  and  plenty  of  good 
foft  water;  their  diet  ought  to  be  rather  fparingly 
given,  and  all  their  liquids  tailed  with  fait  or  vine- 
Ff  gar. 
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gar.  They  fhould  ndt  be  fuffered  to  graze  much 
in  the  fields;  alfo  the  ftalls  or  houfes,  and  the 
griftles  of  their  nofes  ought  to  be  well  rubbed  with 
tar  and  afafoetida,  as  before  recommended.  Be 
particularly  careful,  if  any  fliould  die  in  the  difor- 
der,  that  they  be  buried  fo  deep  as  no  dogs  ftall 
get  to  the  carrion,  or  the  country  may  be  foon 
infeded  by  that  means;— and,  if  the  body  be  not 
fufEciently  lax,  give  the  following  dofe,  at  any  time, 
by  way  of  preventative. 

Take    Epfom  Salts,  ^  ounces 

Glauber  Salts,  2  ounces 

Salt-petre,  2  ounces. 

Boiled  in  one  quart  of  water,  and  given  for  one 

dofe. 
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IT  is  related  by  Lancifi,  a  famous  Italian^  phyfi- 
cian,  that  between  the  fecond  of  Auguft  1713, 
and  April  1 7 1 4,  there  died,  of  this  fatal  diforder,* 
thirty  thoufand  black-cattle  and  buffaloes  in  the 
ecclefiaftical  ftates  of  Rome ;  it  alfo  raged  with 
great  violence  about  that  time  in  Germany,  Bohe- 
mia, Hungary,  and  Lithuania,  with  heavy  lofies  to 
the  inhabitants  of  thofe  ftates  5  and  about  1 730-1 
it  made  its  appearance  in  France  and  Denmark, 
where  it  made  great  havock  for  fome  years,  and 
about  the  year  1744,  it  was  faid  to  be  brought  by 
fome  traders  into  ElTex,  who  had  bought  calves  in 
Holland,  or  fome  other  of  the  low  country  pro- 
a^inces,  which  had  the  infeftion,  and  fpread  the 
contagion  through  feveral  counties,  until  it  became 
a  matter  of  confequence  to  the  ftate,  infomuch  that 
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on  the  13th  of  February  1745,  an  Aft  of  Parliament 
was  pafled,  that  every  probable  or  poflible  means 
fhould  be  ufed,  by  officers  appointed  for  the  purpofe, 
of  preventing  its  fpreading  further.  Premiums  were 
given  to  thofe  who  killed  their  cattle  fo  foon  as  the 
infection  made  its  appearance:  alfo  fines  were  im- 
pofed  upon  every  one  who  aded  contrary  to  ^he 
then  eftabliflied  laws,  refpeding  driving,  expofing, 
or  felling  cattle  fuppofed  or  found  caught  with  the 
diforder.  However,  every  precaution  which  could 
be  fuggefled  at  that  time,  proved  ineffedlual ;  and 
his  Majefly  in  council  iffued  out  frefli  orders  and 
regulations,  but  they  were  attended  with  very  little 
fuccefs,  for  fome  length  of  time. 

It  became  fo  alarming  to  the  country,  in  general, 
that  many  eminent  men  in  the  profelTion  of  Phyfic, 
in  different  parts  of  England,  engaged  clofely  in 
the  fludy  of  remedying  this  calamitous  diltemper  ; 
but  differed  widely  in  their  fentiments,  whether 
it  was  of  the  infedious  kind  of  difeafe,  or  from  a 
malignancy  originating  in  the  ftate  of  the  air,  or 
fome  peculiarity  in  the  nature  of  their  aliment. 
However,  the  bickering  and  contradidory  fpirit 
which  prevailed  amongft  them,  nearly  filenced  fome 
of  the  ableft  profeffional  men  from  appearing  'm 
behalf  of  the  public;  efpecially  a  Dr.  Barker,  who 
wrote  an  ingenious  pamphlet  on  the  fubjed,  and 
'SAhofe  method  proved  more  fuccefsful  than  many 
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Others,  whofe  pretenfions  were  rnore  ftrenuoufly 
palmed  upon  the  public. 

From  the  hiflory  of  the  diforder,  in  general,  It 
appears  to  differ  in  its  fymptoms  and  effefts,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  parts  or  feafons,  as  explained 
by  many  who  wrote  on  the  fubjeft,  at  the  time 
when  its  ravages  were  fo  feverely  felt  in  England 
and  Ireland. 

There  is  not  the  leafl:  doubt  but  the  diftemper 
is  infectious,  and  may  enter  the  fyflem,  either  by 
infpiration  or  abforption,  therefore,  whatever  me- 
thod could  be  adopted  for  the  prevention  or  exter- 
mination of  fo  dreadful  a  contagion,  on  its  firft 
appearance,  would  be  doing  an  effential  fervice  to 
the  country  where  it  threatened  to  make  its  ravages. 

At  the  two  different  periods,  when  it  laft  vifited 
England,  its  fpreading  was  much  owing  to  the 
careleffnefs  of  thofe  whofe  cattle  were  firft  feized, 
and  if  the  itate  had  interfered  at  that  time,  with  a 
proper  execution  of  their  authority,  the  many  ills 
which  they  fuffered  by  it,  might  in  all  probability 
have  been  averted.  To  cut  down  a  whole  herd, 
and  bury  them  deep  upon  the  fpot,  and  not  to 
fuffer  one  beaft,  of  any  kind,  to  come  upon  the 
ground  for  the  fpace  of  one  whole  year,  would  be 
a  trivial  expence  to  the  public,  compared  with  the 

lofles 
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lofles  which  have  been  fuftained,  and  moftly  by  ig- 
norance, ftupldity,  or  the  knavery  of  that  defcrip. 
tion  of  dealers  who  would  facrifice  every  principle 
of  honour,  and  the  good  of  their  country,  to  a  tri- 
vial  moiety  of  gain. 

England  and  her  iflands  are  in  fucfa  high  cul- 
tivation,  and  fo  happily  furrounded  with  wholefome 
fea  breezes,  that  it  is  rarely  to  be  expected  any 
extremity  in  the  feafons  fliould  contaminate  the  air, 
or  their  aliment,  fo  as  to  favour  or  occafion  any 
fuch  contagion  amongft  the  cattle. 

It  is  univerfally  allowed,  that  much  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  feafon,  and  condition  of  the  ani- 
mal,  for  the  rapidity  of  its  fpreading.  If  it  fliould 
be  brought  into  this  country  in  the  winter  feafon 
and  be  paid  little  refpeft  to,  or  thought  of  trivial 
confequence,  until  the  weather  became  hot,  or  a 
Icarcity  of  water,  or  a  long  continuance  of  ^afterly 
winds,  it  might  be  very  difficult  to  overcome,  when 
on  its  firft  appearance,  very  little  exertion  might 
have  fuppreffed  the  infecllon  totally. 

Upon  the  Continent,  they  are  much  more  exr 
pofed  to  its  fury  than  we,  owing  to  their  large 
tracls  of  land,  producing  a  greater  famenefs  in  the 
air,  where  the  current  carries  the  infeftion  to  a 
great  diilance,  without  the  inter/erence  of  purer  air. 

Hides  J 
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Hides,  or  different  kinds  of  traffic,  have  frequently 
fpread  the  contagion ;  alXo,  leaving  any  part  of  the 
carcafe  of  the  dead  beafts  expofed,  or  in  the  way 
of  dogs,  or  other  carniverous  animals,  is  very  dan- 
gerous to  the  neighbourhood  where  it  may  be. 

From  the  ftridlefl;  remarks,  on  praftical  expe- 
rience, it  has  been  found  very  difficult  to  meet  with 
any  general  plan,  to  be  a  ftandard  of  treatment,  un- 
der fuch  a  variety  of  fituations  and  circumftances 
as  the  contagion  prefents  itfelf  to  us. 

The  Iea:rned  have  agreed  that  elevated  places j 
warm  houfes,  where  the  air  can  be  hindered  from 
penetrating  on  that  fide,  the  current  falls,  fumiga- 
tions with  fmoke  of  wood,  weeds,  turf,  or  vinegar, 
thrown  on  live  coaJs,  keeping  clean  their  flails,  and 
fcenting  them  with  tar,  afafoetida,  or  any  other 
ftrong  wholefome  fmell,  that  will  tend  to  deftroy 
the  infe£lious  effluvia,  a  more  plentiful  blood-letting 
is  neceffary  on  or  before  the  attack,  than  in  moil 
diforders,  waftiing  their  {kin  all  over  well,  with 
foap  and  water,  the  chilnefs  jufl  taken  off ;  then 
rubbed  perfedtly  dry,  and  a  continuation  of  rub- 
bing, brufliing,  and  currying  to  keep  the  ikin  clean 
all  over  the  body,  and  when  this  is  done,  cover  the 
beaft  with  warm  dry  clothing,  which  will  create  a 
brilk  perfpiration,  and  throw  off  matter,  that  would 
otherwife  have  quickly  advanced  the  putrid  ftate 

of 
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of  the  biood,  but  by  quick  motion,  and  evacuations 
in  every  part  of  the  fyftem,  the  fury  of  the  diftem- 
per  may  be  confiderably  abated. 

Their  aliment  {hould  be  maflies  of  bran,  gruel 
made  of  barley  or  rye  flour,  feafoned  with  a  little 
common  fait,  vinegar,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  reduced  to 
the  confiftency  of  a  common  acid.  They  may  have 
a  little  hay  or  grafs,  to  keep  the  firft  ftomach  in  its 
proper  fphere  of  ruminating  or  chewing  the  cud, 
and  at  the  fame  time  take  care  the  animal  have 
great  plenty  of  good  foft  water;  but  as  foon  as  ever 
the  creature  gives  over  chewing  the  cud,  hay  and 
grafs  muft  be  given  up,  and  give  the  maflies  and 
gruel,  as  before  recommended. 

Purging  to  an  extreme  is  dangerous,  fo  is 
cofl:ivenefs  alfo;  therefore,  a  medium  ought  to  be 
preferred,  which  may  be  the  befl  regulated,  by  pay- 
ing an  early  attention  to  their  diet. 

When  a  cow  that  gives  milk,  or  has  given  of 
late,  is  infected,  particular  care  ftiould  be  taken  to 
draw  from  her  all  the  milk  or  matter  which  could 
be  got  from  her  udder.  Wafiiing  the  roots  of  the 
tongue  and  mouth  well  with  fait  and  water,  is  of 
material  benefit,  and  taking  particular  notice  whe- 
ther there  be  any  blotches,  tubercles,  or  fwelling, 
about  that  part,  either  internally  or  externally, 

where 
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where  the  immediate  cutting  away,  or  fcarifying, 
muft  be  performed  (according  to  Mr,  Rowlin's 
Plan  in  the  Treatife)  and  a  fuppuration  brought  on 
by  falt-petre,  &c . 

The  Author  was  called  upon  to  attend  herds  of 
cattle,  travelling  into  the  Southern  counties,  when 
this  epidemical  diftemper  raged  in  this  country, 
which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  making  obferva- 
tions  in  different  parts,  and  from  his  accounts, 
there  was  a  diffimilarity,  in  the  general  fymptoms, 
of  that  which  fpread  about  1745,  and  that  which 
raged  in  1765,  &C.  in  the  firft,  blotches,  arifmg 
all  over  the  body,  were  the  mofh  common  external 
fymptom  accompanied  with  a  cough  and  hoofing^. 
In  the  latter,  its  firft  appearance  was  more  in  the 
roots  of  the  tongue,  or  glandular  parts  of  the 
throat — yet  in  both  cafes,  fpeedy  evacuations  were 
the  moft  fuccefsful,  by  unloading  the  fyftem  of 
grofsnefs,  and  gently  keeping  the  body  open,  with- 
out any  extreme,  were  found  the  moft  advifeable. 

The  following  extracts,  coUefted  by  the  Editor, 
from  the  beft  authorities  at  thofe  times,  being  found,, 
by  experience,  the  moft  fuccefsful  and  approved 
methods  of  treatment,  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, when  the  murraui  fpread  its  ravages  in  Eng- 
land, &c.  anno  1744  to  1750,  and  alfo  from  1765 
to  1770.     At  thofe  times  the  recipes  and  cures 
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were  very  numerous,  and  affiduoufly  offered  to  the 
public,  and  many  of  them  recommended  only  byy 
their  inventors ;   but  at  a  time  of  general  dif- 
trefs,  people  often  become  credulous,  and  are  led 
away  by  the  moft  unfyftematic  jargon  that  can  be- 
palmed  upon  the  fenfes  of  individuals. 

A  learned  and  judicious  Phyfician  of  Huntingtoff 
(P.  Layard,  M.  D.  and  F.  R.  S.)  has  given  the  . 
moft  rational  account  of  the  diftemper,  (and  its 
cure  or  prevention)  of  any  who  wrote  on  the  fub- 
jeft  at  that  time,  and  may  be  found  worthy  notice 
of  the  public,  if  at  any  future  period  that  calami- 
tous diftemper  ftiould  invade  the  territories  of  Great 
Britain,  or  any  other  part  of  the  Northern  climes. 

A  SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  MURRAIN,  OR 
WHAT  IS  VULGARLY  CALLED  HvANSTRIKING, 
AND  IS  ALSO  KNOWN  BY  SEVERAL  OTHER 
NAMES. 

THIS  diftemper  very  often  begins  with  an  em- 
phyfema,  or  a  flatulent,  crackling  fwelling,  attended 
with  a  mortifying  blacknefs. 

This  fwelling  will  alarm  you  with  a  crackling 
noife,  when  touched,  and  the  part  becomes  infen- 
fiblej  it  fometimes  begins  in  the  mouth,  other  times 

in 
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in  the  head,  back,  abdomen,  legs,  6r  any  other 
part  of  the  body. 

The  emphyfema  fometimes  does  not  appear  till 
tJie  laft  ftage  of  the  difeafe. 

This  difeafe  appears  to  me,  to  be  a  mofl:  acute 
and  violent  fever,  attended"  with  a  particular  con- 
tagion, and  this  is  after  fometime  accompanied 
with  a  peripneumony  and  inflammation  of  the 
ftomach  and  inteftines:  the  peripneumony  feems  to 
be  produced  by  the  preceding  high  fever.  There 
is  a:n  abfolute  neceffity  of  large  and  repeated  bleed- 
ings in  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe.  Plentiful 
bleeding,  immediately  upon  the  beaft  being  feized, 
is  of  great  advantage;  but  if  it  be  deferred  only  a 
few  hours,  bleeding  rather  opprefles  the  beaft  than 
.alleviates  the  fymptoms. 

The  quantity  oi  blood  t^  be  taken  away,  fliould 
be  always  determined  by  the  ftrength  of  the  fever 
and  the  violence  of  its  fymptoms.  From  a  large 
xow  take  (ix  or  feven  quarts  of  blood,  at  proper 
intervals,  and  give  her  as  much  bran-water  as  fhc 
choofcs  to  drink;  it  fhould  be  made  a  little  tart  or 
fourifh,  either  with  common  vinegar,  or  fpirit  of 
vitriol,  and  immediately  after  the  firft  bleeding, 
jjie  beafl  fliould  have  the  following  medicjnesi. 

G  g  2  Take 
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Take    Camphor,  3  drams 

Honey,  2  ounces 

Nitre  in  Powder,  i,  ounce 

Venice  Treacle,  l.  ounce. 

Mix  thefe  in  three  pints  of  water  of  beer,  and  give 

it  immediately  after  each  bleeding. 

DulR.mo  the  whole  difeafe  the  utmofl  care  ima^ 
ginable  muft  be  ufed  to  keep  the  beaft  warm. 
Unlefs  fpecial  regard  be  paid  to  this  circumftance, 
fio  inedicines  will  be  found  efficacious  enough  to 
remove  the  difeafe;  therefore,  all  holes  in  the  cow- 
houfe  ought  to  be  flopped,  to  prevent  the  current 
of  air  through  fuch  places  j  likewife  every  nine  or 
fen  hours  may  be  given  the  following  drench,  viz. 

Tak^:    Valerian  Root, 

Virginian  Snake  Root,  of  each  3  ounces 
bruifed;  add  good  beer,  five  pints;  boil  it  over  a 
flo>Jv  fire  for  near  half  an  hour,  then  flrain  off  the 
decoftion;  and  laftly,  add  vinegar,  five  or  fix  table- 
■fpoonfuls;  Venice  treacle;  of  each  half  an  ounce. 
Mix  when  lukewarm,  let  the  whole  be  given,  it  may 
be  given  every  nine  or  ten  hours,  or  occafionally. 

N.  B.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  greatefl  importance 
to  manage  the  emphyfema,  or  crackling  fwel- 
lihg,  for  on  the  proper  management  of  it,  de- 
pends almofl  the  whole  cure. ' 


First  foment  round  the  fides  of  the  emphyfema 
with  oil  vitriol,  oil  terebinth,  vinegar.  Take  equal 
parts  of  each,  except  oil  of  vitriol:  of  this  laft  take 
as  much  as  will  juft  render  it  fliarp  enough  for  ex- 
ternal ufe.  This  hot  application  is  in  order  to  fup- 
prefs  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  morbid,  till  proper  en- 
deavours are  made  to  extirpate  the  morbifick  matter. 
In  fliort,  the  chief  part  of  the  management  confifts 
in  clearing  the  mortifying  fubftance.  Take  a  ftiarp 
knife,  and  make  a  longitudinal  incifion,  the  whole 
length  of  the  emphyfema,  and  then  amputate  all 
the  livid  fubftance,  till  the  communication  of  living 
and  dead  flefli  is  totally  feparatedj  when  the  mor- 
tified matter  is  wholly  cut  away,  the  found  parts 
will  bleed  freely,  which  will  be  a  good  fymptom. 
After  bleeding  a  moderate  quantity,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  ftop  the  bleeding,  which  may  be  done 
Xvith  an  aftual  cautery,  if  the  part  will  admit  of  it. 

P&Ess  t-he  wound  afterwards  with  oil  tere- 
binth, fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  of  each 
I  ounce,  honey  ounce  mixt.  Fill  the 
wound  with  pledgets  of  tow. 

The  next  dreffing,  the  wound  ought  to  be  well 
drelTed  with  a  decodion  made  of  warm  aromatic 
plants,  fuch  as  wormwood,  tanfy,  camomile,  and 
iuch  like,  with  fpirit  of  wine  camphorated,  and 
fpirit  of  fa^  ammoniac  in  it,  in  order,  if  poflible, 

to 
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to  make  the  wound  digell:,  by  which  the  flough 
will  feparate;  after  this  the  ulcer  may  be  treated  as 
one  from  an  ordinary  abfcefs, 

N.  B.  When  this  evil  begins  in  the  mouth,  tlic 
fymptoms  are  evident,  by  the  mouth  being 
generally  open,  and  a  matter  falling  there- 
from ;  by  opening  the  mouth  you  will  find 
upon  one  or  both  fides  of  the  tongue,  a  large 
blackifli  coloured  fubftance,  which  will  eafily 
yield  to  the  preflure  of  your  finger, 

The  method  of  TREATMENT. 

FIRST,  Gag  the  row- — Second,  provide  yourfeW 
with  a  fharp  knife,  and  totally  extirpate  all  the  dif- 
coloured  flefh  from  the  found  fubftance,  which  ma-y 
be  done  at  one  cut,  by  giving  your  knife  a  fuitable 
turn,  according  to  its  fituation:  if  the  wou^id  bleed 
freely,  do  not  be  tpo  hafly  in  flopping  the  flux  of 
^f  blood. 

Dress  the  wound  with  -^gyptlacum  4  ounce, 
fplrit  of  wine  camphorated,  oil  vi'triol,  and 
a  little  honey;  let  the  wound  be  dreffed 
three  or  four  times  a-day,  till  the  difcharge 
thereof  be  of  a  good  kind. 

Tot>ham's  Treati/e  on  Cattle ,  page  169. 

The 
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■  The  "learned  and  judicious  Peter  Layard  of 
Huntington,  M.  D.  and  F.  R.  S.  whofe  refidence 
in  the  country,  joined  to  his  univerfal  humanity, 
neceflarily  afforded  him  frequent  opportunities  toe 
remark  the  beginning  and  progrefs  of  the  contagi- 
ous diftemper,  which  prevailed  among  the  horned 
cattle  in  this  kingdom  a  few  years  ago,  particularly 
from-  about  the  year  1765  to  1770;  being  then  ap- 
plied to  by  government  for  his  advice,  gave  the 
following  as  the  refult  of  many  carefully  repeated 
obfervations  he  had  made  on  that  melancholy  oc- 
cafion* 

SYMPTOMS.  - 

•*  THE  firft  appearance  of  this  infedlon^  is  3? 
decreafe  of  appetite;  a  poking  out  of  the  neck,  im- 
plying iome  difficulty  of  deglutition ;  a  fliaking  of 
the  head,  as  if  the  ears  were  tickled ;  a  hanging 
down  of  the  ears,  and  deafnefsj  a  dulnefs  of  the 
eyes,  and  a  moving  to  and  fro,  in  a  cdnftant  un- 
eafmefs.  AH  thefe  figns,  except  the  laft,  increafe 
till  the  fourth  day:  then  enfue  a  ftupidity  and  un- 
willingnefs  to  move,  great  debility,  a  total  lofs  of 
appetite,  a  running  at  the  eyes  and  nofe,  fometimes 
ficknefs  and  throwing  up  of  bile,  a  hufky  cough 
and  Ihivering.  The  fever,  which  was  continual  the 
three  firft  days,  now  rifes  and  increafes  towards  the 
cveniijg;  the  pulfe  is  all  along  quick,  coutra^led 
•  and 
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and  uneven.  A  conflant  diarrhoea,  or  fcourlng  of 
fetid  green  feces,  a  (linking  breath,  a  naufeous 
fteam  from  the  fkin,  infefl  the  air  in  which  the 
morbid  creatures  are  placed.  Their  blood  is  very 
florid,  hot  and  frothy:  their  urine  is  high  coloured: 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  and  the  barbs  are  ulcerated. 
Tumours,  or  boils,  are  to  be  felt  under  the  flefhy 
membrane  of  the  Ikin;  and  eruptions  appear  aU 
along  their  limbs,  and  about  their  bags.  If  a  new 
milk-cow  is  thus  ill,  her  milk  dries  up  gradually,, 
her  purging  is  more  violent,  and  on  the  fourth  day 
{he  is  commonly  dry.  There  is  fuch  fliarpnefs  in 
the  dung  of  the  difeafed,  that  a  vifible  irritation  is 
obferved,  during  fome  time,  in  their  fundament. 
They  groan  much,  and  are  worfe  in  the  evening, 
and  moftly  when  they  lie  down.  Thefe  fymptoms 
continue  increafing  till  the  feventh  day,  on  which, 
generally,  though  fometimes  protracted  till  the 
ninth,  the  crifis,  or  turn,  takes  place. 

*'  Bulls  and  oxen  are  not  fo  violently  attacked 
as  cows  and  calves;  and  of  thefe  cows  with  calve, 
and  weakly  cow-calves,  are  in  the  greateft  danger. 

*'  If  a  cow  with  calf,  at  the  critical  time  of  this 
difeafe,  flips  her  calf,  fiie  then  takes  her  fodder  and 
recovers.  Some  may  only  give  figns  of  fuch  abor-r 
tion,  and  bear  their  calf  feveral  days,  nay  even 
weeks,  before  they  flip  it,  and  yet  recover.  Calves. 

receive 
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feceive  the  infection  from  the  cow,  by  fucking  he? 
milk;  and  may  alfo,  if  firfl  feized,  infeft  the  cow. 

"  This  difeafe  takes  place  at  all  times  and  fea- 
fons;  but  in  fummer  and  autumn  it  will  rage  moft. 
The  fate  of  the  beaft  is  generally  determined  on  the 
feventh  day  from  the  invafion;  though  it  has  fome- 
times  been  delayed  till  the  ninth. 

"  If  eruptions  appear  all  over  the  fkin,  or  boils, 
its  big  as  pigeons'  eggs,  in  different  parts  of  the 
body,  but  efpecially  from  the  head  to  the  tail,  along 
each  fide  of  the  back-bone,  and  fo  ripe  as  to  dif- 
charge  putrid  and  (linking  matter;  if  large  abfcelfes 
are  formed  in  the  horns,  or  in  any  part  of  the 
body;  if  the  dung  is  become  more  confident  and 
hard;  if  the  urine  is  thick,  and  not  quite  fo  high 
coloured  as  before;  if  the  beaft  has  had  a  ftiivering, 
fucceeded  by  a  general  glow  of  heat,  upon  which 
the  fever  has  abated,  and  the  pulfe  beats  regularly; 
if  the  nofe  be  fore  or  fcabbed  ;  if  the  eyes  look 
bright  and  brifk,  and  if  the  beaft  pricks  up  its  ears 
upon  a  perfon  going  into  the  hovel,  and  will  eat  a 
little  hay  or  peafe;  thefe  fymptoms  will  determine 
that  the  creature  is  out  of  danger. 

"  But,  if  on  the  feventh  day,  the  eruptions,  or 
boils,  are  decreafed  in  bulk,  or  have  totally  difap- 
peared,  without  having  broke  or  difcharged  out- 

H  h  wardlyj 
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wardly;  if  the  fcouring  continue  alniofl  conftantly; 
if  the  breath  be  very  hot,  while  the  body,  limbs, 
and  horns  are  cold;  if  the  groaning  and  difficulty 
of  breathing  are  increafed;  if  the  running  from  the 
nofe  and  eyes  is  leffened;  if  the  eyes  are  dim,  and 
funk  into  the  head,  with  a  perfed  ftupidity;  if  the 
urine  is  dark  coloured,  the  pulfe  intermitting,  and 
a  cadaverous  fmell  is  obferved,  we  may  afiuredly 
pronounce  the  creature  to  be  near  its  end. 

"  Ramazini*s  emphyfema  was  met  with.  All 
the  carcafles  that  were  opened  appeared  extenuated 
by  the  fcouring.  Upon  opening  the  Ikin,  much 
{linking  air  rufhed  out,  and  fometimes  a  purulent 
and  fanious  difcharge.  The  veffels  of  the  brain 
were  turgid,  and  filled  with  blood  of  a  very  red 
colour  and  loofe  texture;  the  ventricles  filled  with 
water.  The  membranes  of  the  nofe,  the  glands, 
the  whole  extent  of  the  frontal  finus,  and  the  pith 
of  the  horns  were  highly  inflamed,  ulcerated,  and 
full  of  fmall  abfcefles.  There  was  the  fame  appear- 
ance in  the  mouth,  and  about  the  glands  of  the 
throat.  The  lungs  were  inflamed  with  livid  fpha- 
celated  fpots,  here  and  there  loaded  with  hydatides, 
and  the  cellular  texture  was  frequently  dift;ended 
with  air.  The  heart  was  large,  flabby,  and  dark 
coloured,  containing  in  its  ventricles  clots  of  black 
blood,  of  a  very  loofe  texture,  without  ferum;  the 
fat  about  it  was  a  bright  yellow.    The  liver  was 

large  J 
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large;  its  blood  and  biliary  veffels  were  fully  ex- 
tended with  dark  fluid  blood,  and  very  deep  co- 
loured bile  :  the  fubftance  of  the  liver  was  fo  rotten, 
as  to  feparate  on  the  leaft  touch.  The  gall-bladder 
was  ftretched  to  a  great  fize,  and  full  of  greenifh 
bile.  The  oefophagus  was  ulcerated  in  fome.  The 
paunch  was  diftended  with  air,  flabby,  and  con- 
tained a  large  fubfl:ance,  like  a  dried  turf,  confifl:ing 
of  fodder  hardened  to  that  degree.  There  were 
feveral  appearances  of  gangrene  on  all  the  ftomachs. 
The  iioney-comb  had  no  fluid  in  it,  but  fome  pappy 
fodder.  The  manifold  contained,  between  its  plaits, 
a  great  deal  of  dried  fodder  which  clung  to  their 
fides.  The  runnet-bag  was  empty,  but  highly  in- 
flamed and  gangrened  in  fev'eral  places.  All  the 
intefl:ines  were  empty,  and  befet  with  red  and  black 
fpots.  The  kidneys  and  bladder  were  large,  with- 
out urine.  The  kidneys  were  of  a  loofe  texture, 
^afily  torn. 

*'  The  flefh  of  fome  was  livid,  in  others  of  a 
lively  red;  but  it  foon  turned  green.  The  fat  that 
remained  was  of  a  bright  yellow.  In  fuch  cows  as 
were  with  calf,  the  uterus  was  gangrened  in  feveral 
parts,  and  the  water  included  in  it  fl:unk  mofl:  in- 
tolerably. The  virulence  of  the  difeafe  appeared  to 
have  fometimes  fixed  itfelf  on  the  vital  part,  and 
fometimes  on  another,  and  frequently  in  more 
places  than  one. 

Hh  2  "TOr 
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«  T  O  CURE. 

THE  beafls  fliould  be  kept  in  well  aired  houfes, 
and  be  plentifully  bled,  from  two  quarts  to  one, 
according  to  their  age  and  ftrength.    They  fliould 
be  wafhed  with  warm  water  and  vinegar,  to  clear 
the  fkin  from  filth,  and  be  frequently  rubbed,  which 
affords  them  much  pleafure  as  well  as  benefit.  A 
rowel  fliould  be  made,  as  foon  as  pofiible,  in  the 
dewlap,  and  it  fliould  be  kept  open  for  fome  time 
after  the  cure.    If  the  dung  be  hard,  a  cooling 
pxirge  fhould  be  given,  and  plenty  of  anti-feptic 
drinks,  fuch  as  bran-water,  vinegar,  bitters,  falts; 
but  no  hay  till  they  chew  the  cud.    The  mouth, 
barbs,  and  noflrils,  fliould  be  waflied  carefully  and 
frequently.    If  a  purging  comes  on  by  the  fourth 
day,   it  fliould  be  checked,  by  warm  medicines 
proper  to  throw  the  morbid  matter  ofi^  by  the  fliin, 
fuch  as  fnake-weed,  and  other  warm  plants,  or  Ve- 
nice treacle,  with  which  Mr.  Montgomery  *  cured 
fix  beafl:s  out  of  feven.    If  the  colour  of  the  mouth 
becomes  dark,  the  creature  cold,  the  dung  black 
and  fgstid,   and  the  difcharge  from  the  mouth 
and  nofe  fanious,  an  ounce  of  jefuits-bark  or  oak- 
bark,  with  fnrdce-root  or  other  warm  ingredients, 
Ihould  be  given  every  four  hours,  to  prevent  morr 

tification. 


*  One  of  the  Dodor's  neighbours  in  the  country. 
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tificatlon.  If  matter  be  formed  in  the  horns,  or 
any  part  of  the  body,  an  opening  lliould  be  made 
there,  as  alfo  in  the  emphyfema,  and  digefted 
by  warm  applications.  If  a  purging  naturally  after 
the  crifis,  the  bowels  fiiould  be  emptied  with  a  fmart 
purge,  after  which  a  draught  of  warm  ale  may  be 
given  at  night.  On  recovery,  the  beafls  fnould  be 
gradually  expofed  to  cold  £lir,  and  by  degrees  ha- 
iDituated  to  their  ufual  food." 

Remarks  on  the  DISTEMPER  amongst 
Cattle,  occasioned  by  a  paper  entitled, 

THE  SUCCESS  OF  Dr.  BaRKEr's  METHOD,  &C, 
IN   THE   LAST    SUPPLEMENT,    PAGE   686.  GeN- 

tleman's  Magazine,  1747. 

NOT  long  after  this  diftemper  had  begun  to  rage 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  a  pamphlet  was 
publifhed  on  this  fubjeft,  faid  to  be  wrote  by  a 
phyfician,  and  fmce  owned,  by  Dr.  Barker,  endea- 
vouring to  prove,  amongft  other  things,  the  falfity 
pf  the  opinion  that  the  difeafe  was  infeflious. 

In  this  he  appeared  almoft  fingular;  moft,  if  not 
all  thofe  who  fearched  into  the  nature  of  this  dif- 
temper,  both  phyficians  and  others,  were  convinced, 
and  many  to  their  irretrievable  lofs,  that  it  was  in? 
feftious.  (See  vol.  15.  page  631,  B.) 

The 
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The  legiflature,  from  the  flridlefl;  enquiry,  and  mofl: 
careful  examination  of  evidence,  confidered  it  in  this 
light;  and  prudently  inverted  proper  perfons  with 
authority  to  aft  for  the  good  of  the  community. 

The  continuance,  progrefs,  ceffation  and  revival 
of  the  difeafe  in  different  places  j  the  fuccefs  of  the 
meafures  to  put  a  flop  to  it  when  purfued  with  vi- 
gour; and  the  ill  confequences  of  neglefting  themj 
all  unite  to  prove  that  the  diftemper  is  really  infec^ 
tious,  and  is  communicated  like  all  other  infeftious 
difeafes.  And  confequently,  that  to  prevent  that 
communication,  by  all  the  methods  which  have 
been  fuccefsfully  employed,  for  the  like  purpofe  in 
other  infeftious  difeafes,  is  the  highefl;  prudence. 
To  propagate  an  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  difeafe 
is  not  infectious,  is  not  merely  propagating  a  mif- 
taken  fpeculative  notion,  but  tends  to  fet  afide  that 
care,  and  diffipate  thofe  fears,  as  unneceffary,  which 
would  lead  us  to  the  only  effeftual  methods  for 
fecuring  ourfelves  from  lofs. 

It  is  not  furprifing  that  ingenious  perfons,  in 
forming  a  judgment  of  things,  fomewhat  remote 
from  their  profeffion,  where  evidence  is  doubtful, 
fometimes  commit  miflakes.  Th^  greatefl  fagacity, 
exerted  in  the  mod  benevolent  and  upright  inten- 
tion, cannot  always  protefl  us  from  error.  But 
v^here  thofe  are  the  governing  principles,  the  pre-, 

poffeffion, 
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poffeflion  mufl  be  uncommonly  ftrong,  if  they  do 
not  in  obvious  miflakes,  and  where  the  evidence  is 
indifputable,  quickly  become  converts  to  truth,  and 
join  heartily  in  repairing  the  injuries  which  a  mif- 
guided  judgment  may  have  occafioned. 

A  conduft  like  this,  might  naturally  have  been 
expefted,  from  a  gentleman  of  fo  much  candour 
and  ingenuity;  it  was,  therefore,  the  more  aftonifh- 
ing  to  obferve,  that  neither  the  almofl  infinite 
opportunities  of  being  convinced  by  the  fufFerers 
themfelves,  nor  the  united  fuffrages  of  his  brethren, 
nor  the  refolutions  of  the  legiflature  founded  on  the 
moll  authentic  proof,  nor  laftly,  the  regulations  di- 
reded  by  authority,  in  confequence  of  repeated 
applications,  from  different  parts  of  the  country, 
have  hitherto  induced  him  to  think  the  diftemper 
infeclious.  If  the  letter  to  which  I  refer  fpeaks  his 
fentiments,  it  was  probably  never  intended  to  be 
laid  before  the  public,  it  would  be  ungenerous, 
therefore,  to  be  fevere  in  animadverting  upon  it. 
One  or  two  palfages  however  may  be  taken  notice 
of,  as  they  feem  to  imply  refleftions  upon  the  un- 
derftandings  of  thofe  who  diflent  from  him,  the 
phyficians  in  particular,  as  ungenteel  as  unmerited, 

"  I  find  (fays  the  do6lor,  page  607)  not  only  the 
*'  dealers  in  cattle  in  general,  but  even  people,  who, 
*'  by  their  education  and  ftation  in  life,  one  would 
f!  "  have 
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*'  have  expefted  to  have  been  better  judges  of  th6 
*'  nature  of  diftempers,  are  fo  thoroughly  pre- 
"  poflefTed,  with  a  notion  of  its  being  infecliouSj 
"  that  it  is  only  preaching  to  the  winds  to  fay  any 
"  thing  againft  it."  Again — "  I  wifii  phyfician!? 
*'  would  think  more  clofely  on  this  fubject,  and 
"  not  debafe  themfelves,  and  their  art,  bv  fallino- 
"  in  with  the  prejudices  of  farmers,  and  cow- 
**  keepers,'* 

Several  phyficians  have  thought  clofely,  ob- 
ferved  carefully,  and  without  prepolfefiion,  every 
thing  that  occurred  to  them  on  that  fubjeft,  and 
as,  in  their  opinion,  it  neither  debafes  themfelves, 
nor  their  art  to  think  right,  even  with  farmers  and 
cow-keepers,  fo  they  prefume  to  recommend  it  to 
that  gentleman's  confideration  once  more,  whether 
it  is  not  of  the  moft  pernicious  confequence,  to  per- 
fuade  people  that  the  diftemper  is  not,  if  in  reality 
it  ftiould  prove  to  be  infeftious,  and  that  it  is  fo  has 
appeared,  and  flill  appears,  from  fatal  experience. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  believes  it  in  his  power, 
Avere  it  neceifary,  to  demonftrate — that  the  difeafe 
which  has  fwept  off  multitudes  of  cattle  in  Den- 
mark, Brabant,  Holland,  &c.  and  continues  to 
rage  in  fome  of  thofe  countries,  was  infeftious. — 
That  this  difeafe  was  imported  into  England,  and 
as  it  is  credibly  reported,  by  means  of  calves,  which 

fome 
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fome  Englifli  traders  were  tempted  with  by  the  low 
price  to  purchafe  in  Holland  or  the  low  countries: 
that  thefe  calves,  having  the  infedion  about  them, 
w^ere  brought  over  to  Effex,  and  the  difeafe  fpread 
from  the  lower  parts  of  this  county,  and  advanced 
to  the  markets  and  fairs  near  London:  that  from 
hence  it  has  been  propagated,  by  the  fame  means, 
to  all  thofe  parts  in  the  neighbouring  countiesj 
where  it  has  fmce  appeared:  that  by  bringing  cattle 
from  infefted  places,  it  has  again  broke  out  in 
places  where  it  had  once  been  extinguifhed:  and 
that  very  few  if  any  inftances  can  be  produced  of 
the  diftemper's  appearing  in  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try, where  the  infedion  cannot  be  traced  from  fome 
other  partj  where  the  ficknefs  was  then  or  had 
raged* 

And.  further,  it  appears  that  this  difeafe,  like 
moll  infedlious  difeafes  alfefting  mankind,  and  im- 
ported from  diflant  countries,  grows  milder  the 
longer  it  flays  with  us. 

When  the  phgue  firft  broke  but  with  violence 
in  London,  medicines  and  methods  of  every  kind 
feemed  inelFedlual,  every  thing  yielding  to  its  furyj 
and  the  artifls  themfelves  were  often  forced  to  fly 
for  their  own  fecurity.  By  degrees  its  violence 
abated,  proper  applications  took  effed,  and  what 

I  i  afforded 
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afforded  no  relief  at  firft,  afterwards  cured  the 
patient. 

Thus,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  when  the  difeafe  firft 
appeared  amongft  cattle,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  it  feemed  too  violent  to  admit  of  relief ; 
a  few  indeed  recovered  out  of  the  multitudes,  by 
the  benefit  of  great  ftrength  in  the  creature,  great 
care,  and  conftant  attendance  in  the  owner;  though 
it  was  frequently  afcribed  to  fome  particular  regi- 
men or  medicine. 

The  cafe  is  now  altered;  the  fymptoms  are  become 
more  moderate,  and  numbers  recover;  fome  with 
none,  fome  with  very  little  affiftance,  exclufive  of  the 
farmer*s  neceffary  attendance  and  warm  houfing. 

At  the  firft  it  was  declared,  by  a  great  number 
of  gentlemen  and  farmers,  that  bleeding  in  very 
large,  or  in  moderate,  or  in  fmall  quantities,  and 
repeatedly,  were  equally  unferviceable. 

The  progrefs  of  the  difeafe  was  fo  quick,  that  a 
mortification  had  often  fcized  the  inward  parts, 
before  it  was  taken  notice  of,  bleeding  in  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  only  haftened  death. 

But  this  remedy  now  feems  to  be  of  confiderable 
fertice,  and  ought  to  be  ufed  liberally,  whenever' 

the 
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the  beaft  is  attacked,  and  the  earlier  the  better.  To 
which  obfervation  the  writer  of  this  paper  prefumes 
to  add  the  following 

INSTRUCTIONS  to  the  FARMERS,  &c. 

FIRST,  Avoid  the  infeftion  with  the  utmoft 
diligence,  chearfully  complying  with  the  regula- 
fions  enjoined  by  authority  for  the  public  good. 

Secondly,  Truft  to  none  of  the  celebrated  me- 
dicines that  may  be  propofed  to  you ;  moft  that 
have  been  offered  are  known  to  be  inelFeftual,  and 
many  of  them  are  extremely  injurious. 

If  your  cattle  are  attacked,  and  you  can  try  any 
methods  without  infringing  the  public  orders — 
Bleed  plentifully,  repeatedly  j  keep  their  bodies 
open  with  lenitive  electuary  and  epfom  falts  j  an 
ounce  of  the  firfl;,  a  quarter  of  the  laft,  may  be 
given  in  gruel,  once  in  eight  o;r  twelve  hours^  as 
occafion  may  recjuire. 

Give  them  no  dry  meat  from  the  firft  attack, 
till  the  hulkinefs,  and  hardnefs,  and  heat  of  the 
fkin  abate.  Let  their  maflies  be  thin,  given  warm, 
and  very  often,  a  little  at  once;  keep  them  dry  and 
warm. 


I  i  2 
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Give  no  warm  fpicy  drenches,  the  firfl:  four  or 
five  days:  during  this  time  a  quart  of  warm  water, 
three  or  four  fpoonful  of  vinegar  and  then  fweet- 
ened  with  honey,  may  be  given  every  fix  or  eight 
hour?. 

When  the  difeafe  abates,  an  ounce  of  anife 
and  of  cummin  feed,  and  half  as  much  elecampane 
root  powdered,  given  in  a  pint  of  tar-water,  will 
probably  be  the  moft  effeftual  remedy,  repeated 
©nee  or  twice  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  as  occafion 
may  require, 

The  difeafe  has  now  lived  through  all  the  fea- 
fons:  the  cattle  have  been  kept  upon  all  forts  of 
ground,  fed  with  all  forts  of  meat,  and  in  all  pofli- 
ble  conditions.  Had  any  caufe  arifmg  from  the 
air,  foil,  food,  or  management  produced  it,  it 
would  either  have  become  general,  or  been  wholly 
extinft;  but  neither  of  thefe  have  happened,  it  muft 
therefore  arife  from  fome  other  caufe  ;  and  this 
caufe  is  alferted  to  be  infection,  imported  and 
fpread  by  the  ignorant  and  avaricious.  It  is  the 
pleafure  of  a  benevolent  mind  to  inform  the  firft; 
the  duty  of  an  honeft  one  to  deteft  the  laft;  if  the 
writer  has  contributed  to  either,  he  profeffes  his 
^efign  is  fully  anfwered. 

From  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1747. 
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Success  of  Dr.  Barker's  method  of  treating 
THE  DISTEMPER  AMONG  cows. 

*  S  I  R,  Northampton,  Dec.  ■TjiJI,  1746. 

'NO  motive  but  a  fincere  regard  to  the  pu- 

*  blic  good,  engaged  me  to  fend  you  thofe  remarks 

*  founded  on  Dr.  Barker's  reafoning,  in  his  pam- 
^  phlet  relating  to  the  diftemper  amongft  the  cattle, 

*  which  were  inferted  in  your  Magazine  laft  month. 

'  I  have  not  the  pleafure  of  any  perfonal  ac- 

*  quaintance  with  that  ingenious  gentleman^  nor 

*  have  I  any  inclination  to  debate  or  decide  upon 

*  what  he  has  faid  in  his  pamphlet,  with  regard  to  the 

*  difeafe  as  not  infeftious. — But  having  (fmce  you 
^  publilhed  my  obfervations)  received  a  very  obliging 
'  letter  from  him,  in  which  he  favours  nie  with 
'  fome  account  of  the  fuccefs  of  his  method,  which 
'  I  think  may  be  conducive  to  the  general  good,  I 

*  thought  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  communicate 
^  the  following  extracl  from  it  to  the  public. 

**  As  to  the  fuccefs  which  has  attended  this  me- 
^'  thod,  I  can  fay  very  little  to  it,  fmce  few  have 
*'  made  a  proper  trial  of  it;  but  wherever  it  has 
^'  been  purfued,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  it  has  been 
^'  of  life. 
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*'  I  am  perfonally  acquainted  with  one  gentle- 
^'  man,  who,  lafl:  winter,  faved  all  his  cattle  by  it; 
*'  and  I  have  been  credibly  informed  of  another  in 
*'  Effex,  who  out  of  fixty  cows  faved  fifty-eight.— 
"  A  much  greater  number  of  cattle  have  recovered 
"  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  this  winter  than 
*'  the  lafl:,  which  I  attribute  to  taking  them  up  in 
"  time,  bleeding  largely,  and  keeping  them  warm, 
*'  giving  them  plenty  of  water-gruel  and  the  Hkej 
*'  to  the  doing  of  which,  I  flatter  myfelf,  my  pamr 
"  phlet  has  contributed  in  fome  degree. 

"  I  have  been  lately  affured  by  a  confiderablc 
"  cow-keeper,  very  near  this  town  (London)  that 

he  has  faved  many  of  his  cows  this  autumn,  by 
"  thefe  means,  whilfl;  at  the  fame  time  not  a  fingle 
"  beafl;  efcaped  of  thofe  which  he  fuffered  to  lie  out 
*'  at  grafs. — A  plain  proof  of  the  utility  of  keeping 
*'  them  dry  and  warm, 

"But  the  moft:  confiderable  inft:ance  of  the 
^*  fuccefs  of  this  method,  which  I  have  heard  of, 
"  is  that  of  a  perfon  at  Kentifli  town,  who  having 
*'  but  a  fmall  number  of  cows,  and  confequently 
"  being  the  better  able  to  take  care  of  them,  was  fo 
"  fortunate  as  to  fave  them  all,  by  following  the  di- 
"  reftions  I  gave,  but  neglefting  to  take  the  fame 
*'  precautions  this  autumn,  has  lofl;  her  whole  fl:ock 
"  by  the  difliemper.    If  this  be  not  a  convincing 

"  proof 
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"  proof  of  the  ufefulnefs  of  the  method  propofed,  I 
"  think  nothing  can  be  fo. 

"  But,  notwithftanding  all  the  pains  I  have 

taken,  there  has  been  fo  little  regard  paid  to 
"  what  I  have  already  communicated,  that  I  am 
*'  difcouraged  from  making  any  further  enquiries. 
"  I  find  that  not  only  the  dealers  in  cattle,  in  ge- 
"  neral,  but  even  thofe,  who,  by  their  education 
"  and  ftation  in  life,  one  would  have  expected  to 

have  been  better  judges  of  the  nature  of  diftem- 
*' pers,  are  fo  thoroughly  prepolTelTed  with  a  no- 

tion  of  its  being  infedious,  that  it  was  only 
"  preaching  to  the  winds  to  fay  any  thing  againft  it. 

"  The  mentioning  of  infection,  in  the  manner  I 
had  done  it,  unluckily  created  a  prejudice  againft 
"  every  thing  which  I  had  faid — but,  if  people 
*'  would  have  confidered  coolly  and  impartially, 
*'  that  with  refpeft  to  the  method  of  cure,  which 
*'  I  laid  down,  it  was  a  queftion  of  no  confequence 
"  whether  the  diftemper  was  infectious  or  not  ? 
**  Since  the  curative  indications  were  deduced,  not 
*'  from  imaginary  caufes,  but  from  the  manifeft,  of 
*'  the  difeafe,  fuch,  for  example,  as  the  fulnefs  of 
"  blood,  the  hulky  cough — difficulty  of  breathing— 
*'  running  at  the  eyes,  &c. 


**  I  wifh  phyficians  would  think  more  clofely  on 

"  the 
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**  the  fubje£l- — and  not  debafe  themfelves,  and  their 
"  art,  by  falling  in  with  the  prejudices  gf  farmers 
"  and  cow-keepersi 

*'  You  yourfelf.  Sir,  have  fet  them  a  good  ex- 
*'  ample,  and  I  heartily  wifli  the  directions,  which 
"  you  have  fo  methodically  and  clearly  drawn  up, 
**  for  the  management  of  the  fick  cattle,  may  be 
*'  attended  to,  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  may  prove 
*'  a  means  (as  probably  they  would  do,  if  ftridly  ex- 
'*  ecuted)  of  putting  a  flop  to  this  public  calamity.'* 

'  Thus  far  Dr.  Barker  in  his  letter,  which  I  was 

*  the  more  willing  to  impart,  as  (fuice  I  publiflied 

*  my  fentiments)  I  had  a  printed  paper  fent  me 
'  from  Worcefter,  dated  Dec.  8th,  in  which  I  have 

*  the  fatisfaftion  to  fee,  that  the  four  phyficians  of 

*  that  city  have  unanimoufly  agreed  on  the  fame 

*  principles,  to  recommend  the  fame  method. 

'  I  fhall  only  add,  that  when  the  cattle  are  come 
'  to  the  laft  ftage  of  the  diftemper,  (namely,  when 

*  the  milk,  eating,  and  chewing  of  the  cud  have 

*  left  the  beaft  for  two  or  three  days)  then  the 
'  rules  given  by  order  of  privy  council  ought  to 
'  take  place.— For  as  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  is 
'  by  this  time  become  remarkably  putrid,  the  di- 
'  feafe  may  probably  be  infectious,  though  it  Ihould 
'  be  allowed  not  to  be  fo  at  the  beginning. 

*  Smoaking 
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*  Smoaking  the  cow-houfes  with  boiling  vine- 

*  gar,  or  burning  a  quantity  of  brimftone  in  them, 
'  after  they  are  well  cleaned  from  the  litter  on 
'  which  the  fick  cattle  lay  5  here  is  a  very  important 

*  caution. — And  it  may  prove  beneficial  to  thofe 

*  that  are  labouring  under  the  diftemper,  to  have 

*  the  fteam  of  boiling  vinegar  dilfufed  over  the  cow- 
'  houfes,  during  their  whole  confinement,  more 
'  efpecially  when  the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  begin 

*  to  incr'eafe.    I  am,  Sir, 

'  Yours,  &c. 

*  J.  S.' 

Method  for  preventing  the  DISTEMPER  in 
COWS,  BY  AN  eminent  Physician,  from 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  for  Decem- 
ber, 1746. 

"WHEN  a  cow  Is  firft  difcovered  to  have  the 
dry,  bulky  cough,  (though  fhe  does  not  appear  to 
have  any  worfe  fymptoms  of  the  diforder)  let  her 
be  taken  up  from  grafs,  made  very  clean  with  warm 
water,  and  carefully  rubbed  dry,  afterwards  let 
her  be  kept  in  a  warm  place,  and  well  fupplied 
with  frefti  ftraw. 

"  For  the  two  firll  days,  let  her  eat  nothing  but 
a  gallon  of  bran  made  into  a  warm  maih,  with 

K  k  water 
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water  only,  and  each  gallon  divided  into  three 
parts,  to  be  given  at  three  different  times.  After 
the  two  firfl;  days  are  over,  let  her  have  hay  con- 
ftantly  to  eat,  and  the  fame  warm  mafhes  as  before. 
When  the  diforder  begins  to  abate,  fome  boiled 
oats  will  be  nourifliing  and  proper. — Let  all  the 
water  flie  drinks  be  warm,  and  the  more  flie  drinks 
of  it  the  better,  and  for  that  reafon  it  fhould  be 
offered  frequently. — Let  a  quarter  of  a  pound  (or 
more  to  a  ftrong  cow)  of  glauber's  falts  be  given 
the  day  fhe  is  taken  up,  and  repeated  for  two 
mornings  afterwards. — The  fait  is  to  be  diffolved, 
by  boiling  it  in  a  pint  of  water  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  when  it  is  almoft  cold,  the  cow  mufl  be 
drenched  with  it. — Two  fetons,  or  rowels,  fhould 
be  direOly  made  through  the  dewlap  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: — A  piece  of  flick  fhould  ,be  cut  like  a 
butcher's  fkewer,  but  one  end  flattened,  and  capa- 
ble of  a  hole  big  enough  to  thrufl  a  man's  fore- 
finger _^through.  This  is  to  be  threaded  with  fo 
many  pieces  of  handle-bond,  or  good  pack-thread, 
(each  piece  a  yard  long,  and  waxed  with  bees-wax) 
as  will  make  them,  when  both  ends  are  drawn  even 
after  threading,  full  as  big  as  a  man's  forefinger. — 
Let  the  whole  be  rubbed  over  with  butter  or  lard, 
and  then,  with  a  fharp  penknife,  let  the  hole  be  cut 
(between  an  affiflant's  fingers,  who  is  to  hold  it 
flraight)  quite  through  the  dewlap,  as  near  to  the 
fiefli  under  it,  as  can  be  without  wounding  that 
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flefti.  The  penknife  is  to  go  in- on  one  fide  and 
out  at  the  other,  and  at  both  fides  let  the  hole  be 
made  large  enough,  to  admit  eafily  the  piece  of 
ftick  with  the  thread  through  it:  when  the  thread 
is  jull  drawn  half  way  through,  let  it  be  cut  off 
clofe  to  the  eye  of  the  ftick,  and  both  ends  of  the 
thread  tied  firmly  together,  fo  as  to  make  it  a  kind 
of  a  ring.  The  part  will  fwell  a  little  for  three  or 
four  days,  during  which  time,  fome  lard  fhould  be 
twice  a-day  applied  all  round  about  it ;  but  when  it 
begins  to  run  corruption  it  need  have  nothing  ap- 
plied to  it,  but  every  day  the  thread  muft  be  pulled 
for  a  minute,  backwards  and  forwards,  through  the 
hole,  to  make  it  run  more.  Another  rowel  muft  be 
made  likewife,  and  in  the  fame  manner,  at  the 
diftance  of  about  four  inches  from  the  firft.  Thefe 
fhould  be  kept  in  for  a  fortnight  at  leaft,  after  the 
beaft  gets  well. — An  iron  inftrument,  made  in  the 
fame  ftiape  as  the  ftick  is  defcribed,  would  be  rather 
more  convenient. 

"  At  the  beginning,  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  falt- 
petre,  fix  fcore  drops  of  oil  of  vitriol  fhould  be 
given  in  three  dbfes,  at  three  or  four  hours  diftance 
in  a  day,  and  the  fame  quantity  ought  to  be  re- 
peated every  day  till  the  beaft  get  pretty  well. — The 
two  ounces  and  a  half  of  falt-petre  is  to  be  boiled 
in  three  pints  of  water,  till  diftblved,  then  put  into 
K  k  3  an 
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an  earthen  pot,  and  the  oil  of  vitriol  adde^  to  it 
there  and  ftirred  up. 

"  Perhaps  the  cow  will  take  the  dofe,  mixed 
with  warm  water,  which  flie  is  to  drink,  but  if  ihe 
will  not,  ftie  mull  be  drenched. 

*'  The  other  remedy,  of  the  greateft  confequence 
of  all,  is  large  and  timely  bleedings,  (for  the  difeafe 
has  been  proved,  beyond  difpute,  to  be  an  ardent 
fever  and  an  inflammation  on  the  lungs)  therefore, 
the  firft  day  the  beaft  is  taken  up,  let  five  pints  of 
blood  be  taken  away,  the  next  day  four  pints,  the 
next  three,  and  the  next  two.  Now,  I  fuppofe  all 
this  quantity  of  blood  (taken  away  in  the  begin- 
ning, when  there  is  only  a  dry  hufky  cough)  will 
generally  prove  nearly  or  quite  fufficient. 

*'  If,  notwithflanding  this,  the  cough,  the  fever, 
and  the  difficulty  of  breathing  increafe,  the  eyes 
and  tlie  nofe  run,  and  the  diftemper  appears  not  to 
be  conquered,  let  a  quart  of  blood  be  taken  away 
every  day,  till  the  fymptoms  begin  to  go  off. 

"  Tfie  owners  of  cattle  fliould  watch  them  very 
narrowly,  fo  that  the  cafe  may  be  taken  in  hand, 
while  they  have  only  the  dry  hufky  cough;  but  if 
they  be  fo  carelefs  as  to  negle6l  it,  and  the  other 
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fymptoms  above  named  enfue,  they  mufl  ufe  the 
fame  means,  though  the  bleedings  then  require^ 
will  be  rather  larger  for  the  firft  four  days.. 

"  If  fo  large  a  quantity  of  blood,  taken  away  at 
a  time,  fhould  make  the  beaft  very  faint,  the  fame 
quantity  may  be  taken  at  twice  in  the  fame  day, 
and  this  may  be  done  without  cutting  a  frefli  orifice 
in  the  vein,  for  if  the  pin  be  taken  out,  and  the 
pin  be  tied  hard  and  rubbed,  three  times  bleeding 
may  be  repeated  from  the  fame  orifice. 

If  any  owners  of  cattle  fhould  be  fo  extremely 
carelefs  as  to  fuffer  the  diftemper  to  go  on  (without 
proper  help)  till  the  milk,  eating  and  chewing  the 
cud  have  left  the  beaft  for  two  or  three  days,  and 
the  loofenefs  is  come  on,  and  other  fymptoms  are 
increafed  to  a  great  degree,  it  is  hardly  then  wortl^ 
while  to  try  any  remedies  at  all. 

"  J.  S." 

P.  S.  "  I  am  jufl;  informed'^ut  I  cannot  avouch 
it  for  a  faft)  that  fome  little  white  fpots  in  the 
mouth  of  the  cow,  though  not  under  the  tongue, 
conftantly  precede  the  bulky  cough. — If  this  be  true, 
there  is  a  very  fair  warning,  and  the  method  pro- 
pofed  ought  to  be  tried,  without  any  delay,  as  foon, 
as  thefe  appear." 
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Method  of  treating  sick  CATTLE,  from 
THE  Gentleman's  Magazine,  for  Jan.  1747. 

«  Mr.  Urban, 

"  I  Should  not  have  appeared  a  third  time  in 
your  magazine  with  any  advice  relating  to  cattle, 
if  I  had  not  been  importuned  to  it  by  feveral  gen- 
tlemen (and  others)  whom  I  greatly  regard,  as  a 
fervice  I  ought  not  to  deny  the  public  at  a  time 
when,  through  the  careleflhefs  of  the  owners,  and 
the  troublefome  and  improper  fchemes  propofed, 
the  diftemper  fpreads  fo  faft. 

*'  And,  indeed,  it  is  thought  of  great  importance 
that  the  plained  diredions  fhould  be  given,  not 
only  for  the  cure,  but  if  poflible  for  the  prevention 
of  this  fatal  difeafe;  I  therefore  fend  you  the  fub- 
fequent  fcheme,  which  directs  to  fo  eafy,  and  fo 
cheap  a  method,  that  I  hope  it  will  be  generally 
purfued,  as  in  fome  inftances  it  has  been,  with  fuch 
fuccefs,  that  drooping  cattle  (whofe  milk  began  to 
decreafe)  have  been  recovered  to  their  health  and 
milk  in  a  few  days,  and  have  been  found  better 
than  ordinary  after  it:  and  I  muft  take  the  liberty 
to  fay,  that  if  the  owners,  to  fave  themfelves  fo 
little  trouble  and  fo  inconfiderable  an  expence, 
flight  it,  when  the  fymptoms  begin  to  appear  in  the 
herd,  they  muft  in  a  great  meafure  charge  the 
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deftrut^tion  of  their  cattle  upon  themfelves,  and 
will  be  accountable,  not  only  for  their  families, 
but  to  the  public,  for  the  detriment  which  may  be 
fuftained  by  their  folly  and  obftinacy. 

"  Wherever  the  diftemper  is  near  any  found 
cattle,  if  any  of  them  begin  to  droop,  fo  that  there 
is  the  leaft  fufpicion  that  they  are  going  to  fall,  let 
them  be  immediately  taken  up,  made  clean,  and 
kept  dry. — ^The  firfl:  day  let  three  quarts  of  blood 
be  taken  away — the  next  day  three  quarts  more — 
and  then  let  two  quarts  be  repeated  every  third  day 
for  four  times  more — yet  fome  allowance  is  to  be 
made  for  the  fize  of  the  cow  and  the  ftrength  of  her 
conftitution,  in  determining  the  quantity  of  blood 
to  be  taken  away,  which  may  in  a  large  and  well- 
fed  cow  be  more  than  three  quarts,  in  a  fmall  and 
lean  one  lefs.-— 

JV".  B.  "  I  find,  upon  farther  examination,  that 
more  blood  may  fafely  and  conveniently  be  taken 
away  than  I  ventured  to  advife  in  my  firft  letter, 
printed  in  your  Magazine,  vol.  XVI.  page  649. 

"  During  this  time  let  the  beaft  be  drenched 
every  day  with  three  ounces  of  falt-petre,  dilTolved 
in  three  quarts  of  water,  to  which  mull  be  added, 
at  leaft,  fix  fcore  drops  (or  three  drams  indeed  to 
a  large  cow)  of  oil  of  vitriol:— but  obferve  this 
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quantity  is  to  be  given  at  twice,  two  dofes  being 
ordered  together  to  fave  the  trouble  of  mixing. — ; 
If  it  fhould  fo  happen  that  the  oil  of  vitriol  cannot 
immediately  be  procured,  half  a  pint  of  vinegar 
(though  I  would  rather  prefer  verjuice  if  perfectly 
good)  may  fuffice  in  its  (lead. 

"  Let  warm  mafhes  be  given  them  twice  or  three 
times  in  a  day,  and  let  them  drink  frequently  of 
"U'^ater-gruel,  moderately  foured  with  verjuice  or 
vinegar,  which  as  they  are  extremely  thirfty,  they 
will  probably  be  glad  to  drink. — But,  if  any  fliould 
happen  to  refufe  it,  let  them  drink  as  much  as  they 
will  of  water-gruel,  or  warm  water  alone,  which 
fliould  be  offered  them  feveral  times  in  a  day. 

Though  it  is  probable,  that  if  the  cattle  be 
taken  in  time,  a  great  alteration  for  the  better  may 
appear  in  two  or  three  days,  and  particularly  if 
their  milk  (if  it  fliould  have  begun  to  decreafe)  may 
return  plentifully,  yet  it  will  be  advifeable  to  go  on 
in  this  method  for  about  a  fortnight: — and  great 
ftrefs  muft  be  laid  on  drinking  largely  on  warm 
gruel,  either  with  verjuice  (if  the  beaft  will  do  it) 
or  alone. 

"  If  during  this  time  two  very  large  fetons,  or 
rowels,  be  made  through  the  dewlap  (in  the  man- 
ner I  have  fo  particularly  defcribed.) — See  my  laft 
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letter,  vol.  XVI.  page  649.  and  if  they  be  kept 
Irunning,  for  two  or  three  months,  it  will  he  an 
additional  fecurity :  but  thefe,  being  made  late  m 
the  diftemper,  can  be  of  no  ufe,  becaufe  it  grows 
defperate  before  they  can  take  effed,  or  begin  to 
run.  ' 

*'  I  would  obferve  farther,  that  if  the  owners  can 
contrive  to  keep  thofe  cattle  up  till  the  latter  end  of 
March  or  beginning  of  April,  it  would  be  advifeable; 
but  if  they  cannot  poffibly  do  it,  let  great  caution  be 
ufed,  when  they  are  firft  turned  out,  which  muft  be 
done  by  degrees,  and  on  fine  days. 

*'  The  reader  will  obferve,  that  all  thefe  direftions 
relate  to  the  methods  to  be  ufed  at  firft,  for  when 
the  diftemper  is  come  to  a  height,  little  is  to  be 
expefted  from  any  thing  that  can  be  done,  and 
therefore  the  privy  council  have  thought  proper  to 
direO;  that  they  ftiould  be  killed — and  it  will  be  then 
the  intereft  of  the  owners  exactly  to  follow  thefe  di- 
reftions. — See  my  fecond  letter,  printed  in  the  Sup- 
plement to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  for  1 746. 

"  I  think  it  my  duty  to  caution  againft  trufting 
to  receipts,  recommended  under  the  boafting  title  of 
fpecifics,  and  often  compofed  of  contradiftory  ma- 
terials.— It  is  ftrange  fo  much  fhould  be  expetted 
from  them  in  any  difeafe,  confidering  how  much 
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depends  upon  different  times  and  circumftances, 
which  muft  require  different  applications. — I  mufl 
once  more  beg  leave  to  remind  the  public,  that  if 
my  directions  be  not  pundually  obeyed,  or  if  any 
other  fuppofed  remedy  be  added  to  what  I  have 
advifed,  the  trial  is  not  fairly  made,  and  I  cannot 
be  at  all  anfvverable  for  the  confequences. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 

'Northampton^    1  *'  Yours,  &c. 

Jan.  isth,  1747- 

«  J.  S.'* 

P.  S.  "  As  it  is  not  probable  I  fhall  write  any 
thing  more  on  this  fubjeft,  I  recommend  (to  any 
who  defire  farther  fatisfaclion  as  to  the  principles 
as  to  which  my  advice  proceeds)  Dr.  Barker's  in- 
genious pamphlet  (entitled  an  account  of  the  pre- 
fent  epidemical  diftemper  amongft  the  cattle,  price 
fixpence)  which  is  the  only  rational  piece  I  have 
feen  on  the  occafion,  and  the  only  one,  I  believe, 
publiflied  by  a  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians 
in  London. 

*'  It  has  been  fo  highly  approved  of,  by  the  four 
phyficians  of  Worcefter,  that  they  have  unanimoufly 
agreed  to  diftribute,  for  the  good  of  the  county,  an 
abridgement  of  it,  with  jufl:  encomiums  upon  the 
author." 
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Receipt,  found  by  experience,  very  bene- 
ficial TO  BE  GIVEN  TO  CATTLE  TO  PREVENT 
INFECTION, 

"  TO  every  ox,  bull,  or  cow,  give  a  decodion  of 
angelic  ftalks  and  leaves,  a  large  handful  of  rue 
chopped  fmall,  boiled  in  fix  quarts,  till  reduced  to 
two  and  a  half,  then .  ftrain  the  water  from  it,  and 
put  an  equal  quantity  of  vinegar  to  it,  and  one 
ounce  of  anifeed  powdered  fine.  Give  a  pint  of  this 
liquor  every  morning  falling,  a  pint  at  noon,  and 
another  at  night,  for  three  days  fucceffively;  bleed 
your  bead  the  fecond  morning,  taking  two  quarts, 
if  the  animal  be  ftrong." 

Univerfal  Magazine,  Sept.  1747. 

Extract  of  a  letter,  from  a  Gentleman  in 
Hertfordshire,  concerning  the  cure  of 
infected  cattle,  from  the  Universal 
Magazine,  October,  1747. 

"  THE  prefcriptions  for  infected  cattle,  have 
been  of  fuch  materials  as  are  often  impoflible  to  be 
procured  immediately  in  fufficient  quantities,  and 
many  of  them  are  juftly  fuppoled  to  be  too  harfh 
9.nd  bitter  for  the  entrails  of  horned  cattle. 

L  1  2  «  To 
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"  To  the  following  method  of  management  there 
can  be  no  exception,  and  wTierever  it  hath  been 
duly  and  carefully  ufed  it  hath  been  fuccefsful. 
The  firfl;  fyraptoms  of  infedion  being  an  excefTive 
fhivering,  a  very  fenfible  gentleman  ordered  fugar- 
fops  of  bread,  foaked  in  near  a  quart  of  ale,  with 
the  remainder  of  the  ale  to  be  given  to  each  of  the 
beafts  with  a  horn, 

"  This  dofe  was  repeated  thrice,  at  proper  dif. 
tances,  the  firft  day,  which,  by  efFeftually  warming 
them,  took  off  the  firft  fymptoms. — The  next  day 
boiled  oats  and  the  liquor  was  given  with  a  horn. 
And  one  dofe  of  the  beer  and  fops  was  only  given 
at  night,  and  this  repeated  every  night  till  there 
was  a  perfect  recovery,  the  next  day  dried  oats  were 
given,  to  fuch  cattle  as  would  freely  eat  them,  this, 
with  hay  and  warm  water,  was  continued  till  they 
were  well. 

*'  This  happened  to  fome  in  five  days,  and  the 
malady  did  not  continue  on  any  longer  than  nine. 
An  old  cow,  where  there  were  no  hopes,  recovered 
fooner  than  any,  by  a  large  difcharge  at  the  nofe. 
After  all  was  fafe,  it  was  thought  proper  to  give 
fcalded  bran  by  way  of  purge,  as  being  both  ufeful 
^nd  innocent. 

"  CoMMQN  fenfe  tells  us  that  in  thefe  cafe^ 
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the  beer  fliould  neither  be  ftale  nor  bitter.  Boiled 
barley  feems  to  be  more  proper  than  oats,  but  oats 
when  dry  are  far  more  proper  than  barley.  Would 
not  fome  of  the  warm  feeds  when  in  readinefs  be 
ufeful,  unlefs  exception  may  be  made  to  their  be- 
ing windy?'* 

JV.  B.  "  An  early  difcovery  of  the  diftemper, 
tmd  the  immediate  giving  what  is  here  directed,  are 
of  the  utmoft  importance, 


Take  Sallad  Oil,  j  quart 
.  Anifeed  or  Angelica  Water,  i  quart 

London  Treacle,  i  pint 

Fenugreek,  8  ounces 

Bole  Armeniac,  6  ounces 

Turmeric,  4  ounces 

Madder,  4  ounces 

Saffron,  ^  ounce 

Aloes,  6  ounces. 


All  the  feeds  to  be  powdered  very  fine,  and  mixed 
in  five  gallons  of  ftrong  ale,  then  add  the  oil  and 
water,  and  give  every  beafl:  a  pint  at  once  three 
times  each  day." 

THE  method  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  Savoy, 
and  many  parts  of  France,  flopped  the  great  morta- 
lity amongft  their  cattle,  in  the  month  0/  July,  1 744: 

and 
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and  which  they  had  ufed  with  the  fame  fuccefs 
about  thirty  years  before. 

Great  care  muft  be  taken  to  vlfit  and  examine 
the  beafts  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  and  alfo  to  cleanfe 
the  ftables,  cow-houfes,  and  all  places  where  they 
are  kept  twice  a-day,  and  fumigate  it  either  by 
burning  a  little  frankincenfe,  or  juniper-berries ; 
the  racks,  mangers,  or  ports  of  the  places  they  were 
in,  muft  alfo  be  rubbed  every  day,  and  wafiied  with 
water,  in"  which  fweet  herbs,  as  fa'ge,  thyme,  &c. 
have  been  fteeped, 

Those  beafts  that  are  taken  with  a  gathering 
about  the  roots  of  the  tongue,  and  which  in  twenty- 
four  hours  will  divide  the  tongue,  muft  have  the 
fore  part  fcraped  with  a  filver  fpoon,  or  fome  other 
thing  of  the  fame  metal,  and  then  waftiedj  with  the 
following  mixture. 

Take  the  herb  called  mafterwort,  fteep  it 
with  vinegar,  with  fait  and  pepper,  and  ufe 
it  as  aforefaid. 

For  thofe  beafts  that  are  feized  with  oppreffion 
upon  the  breaft,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  difor- 
(3er  of  the  lungs. 

Take  half  an  ounce  of  fuccotrine  aloes,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  flower  of  fulphur, 

bruife 
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brulfe  them  well  together,  and  let  the  beaft 
fwallow  the  mixture  with  a  horn,  in  the 
following  proportions :  to  an  ox  give  an 
ounce,  a  cow  feven  drams,  a  calf,  a  year 
old,  fix  drams,  and  to  other  calves,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  age,  &c. 

N.  B.  The  above  method  was  ufed  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Savoy,  and  in  fifteen  days  the  mortality 
ceafed. 

Supple?nent  to  the  Gentleman' s  Magazine,  1 746, 


PETERBUROUGH,  Feb.  2d,  1745-6. 

AS  the  common  methods  now  in  ufe  have  been 
found  of  little  efFeft  for  preferving  the  cattle ;  I  beg 
leave  to  lay  before  the  public  the  fubftance  of  what 
has  been  faid  by  Lancifi  and  Ramazini,  two  of  the 
moft  celebrated  Italian  phyficians,  who  wrote  upon 
the  fubjedl  in  the  year  171 1,  when  the  diftemper 
had  fwept  away  the  greateft  part  of  the  cattle  in 
their  refpedive  countries. 

It  feems  of  little  moment  to  perplex  ourfelves 
with  enquiries  into  the  nature  and  caufes  of  this 
diftemper;  we  may  however  conclude,  that  it  was 
owing  to  no  taint  in  the  air,  becaufe  the  feafon  (they 
tell  us)  was  not  fickly  for  any  other  creature:  nor  oc- 
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cafioned  by  ^adnefs  of  food,  becaufe  there  had  been 
no  blights  or  mildews  among  the  herbs  and  cornj 
to  afford  any  fufpicion  of  their  being  unwholefome; 
it  appears  then  to  have  been  a  peft  peculiar  to  the 
ox-kind  only,  and  by  tracing  it  to  its  firft  begin- 
ning, they  find  it  brought-  into  the  country  from 
Hungary,  and  fpreading  far  and  wide  by  contagion. 
With  refpedl  to  cure,  the  two  gentlemen  are  greatly 
divided  in  the  affair  of  bleeding;  and  indeed  no- 
thing has  occafioned  more  controverfy  amongft 
fome  of  our  befl:  writers,  than  the  expediency  of 
that  in  peftilential  fevers:  on  comparing,  however, 
the  different  accounts,  it  feems  a  fafe  and  neceffary 
means,  if  done  immediately ;  and  probably  the 
mifcarriages  which  the  adverfaries  to  this  praftice 
have  attributed  to  it,  may  be,  in  a  great  meafure, 
owing  to  its  being  too  long  deferred  :  perhaps  in 
cattle,  fome  regard  Ihould  be  had  to  their  condi- 
tion, whether  flefhy  or  otherwife;  as  likewife  to  the 
mildnefs  or  inclemency  of  the  feafon. 

Burning  alfo  with  a  hot-iron,  on  each  fide  the 
neck,  and  rowelling  the  dewlap,  will  anfwer  all  the 
purpofes  of  bliftering;  for  nature  requires  an  out- 
let, whereby  the  peccant  matter  ought  to  be  dif- 
charged;  feeing  that  no  beafts  have  been  found  to 
efcape,  without  having  puftules  breaking  out  on  the 
(kin,  affording  thick  and  fastid  matter. 

The 
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The  tongue  and  palate  fliould  be  often  wafhed 
iikewife  with  vinegar  and  fait;  and  the  frequent  ufe 
6f  a  curry-comb  would  occafion  a  more  free  and 
plentiful  perfpiration,  and  lead  the  morbid  matter 
to  the  glands  of  the  Ikin,  where  a  crifis  has  been 
Ihewed  to  be  always  falutary. 

For  internal  medicines,  vinegar  made  cordial 
with  mint,  rue,  fage,  and  fuch  like  herbs,  (in- 
creafmg  the  warmth  of  them  according  to  the  (lage 
of  thp  diftemper)  will  be  moft  eafy  and  effedlual. 

As  to  the  preventative  part,  nothing  will  contri- 
bute more  than  cleanlinefs  with  frequent  fumiga- 
tions of  pitch  and  tar:  it  might  be  proper  alfo  to 
bleed  fuch  as  are  of  full  habit,  and  to  keep  a  rowel 
conftantly  difcharging  under  the  throat,  that  the 
impurities  of  the  contagion  may  go  off  infenlibly^ 
which  ufually  gather  about  the  head^ 

Signed,  , 

BUCOLICUS. 

From  the  Gentleman* s  Magazine,  1746. 
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NEWCASTLE,  April  20th,  1749. 

OF  all  the  remedies  ever  yet  thought  of  for  the 
diftemper  amqngft  the  horned  cattle,  the  mofl;  ex- 
traordinary feenis  one  that  we  hear  has  for  a  week 
paft  greatly  employed  the  country  people,  not  only 
in  the  way  of  cure,  but  of  prevention  alfo;  which 
is,  to  fmoke  the  cattle  almoft  to  fufFocation,  by 
kindling  draw,  litter,  and  other  combuftible  matter 
about  them.    What  efFeft  the  method  may  have 
towards  the  end  propofed,  is  not  eafy  to  forefee ; 
but  the  mofl;  extraordinary  part  of  it,  is  that  by 
which  it  is  reported  to  have  been  difcovered,  and 
which  feems  to  give  it  an  indifputable  recommen- 
dation  and  authority. — An  angel   (fo  fays  the 
legend)  defcended  lately  into  Yorkfliire,  and  there 
fet  a  large  tree  on  fire:  the  ftrange  appearance  of 
which,  or  elfe  the  favour  of  the  fmoke,  incited  the 
cattle  around  (fome  of  which  were  infected  with 
the  diflemper)  to  draw  near,  where  they  all  either 
veceived  an  immediate  cure,  or  an  abfolute  preven- 
tion of  the  diforder.    It  is  not  affirmed  that  the 
5ingel  (laid  to  fpeak  to  any  body,  but  only  that  he 
left  a  written  diredion  for  the  neighbouring  people 
to  catch  this  fupernatural  fire,  and  to  communicate 
it  from  one  to  another,  with  all  poffible  fpeed, 
through  the  country;  and  in  cafe  that,  by  any  un- 
happy means,  it  fliould  be  extinguifhed  and  utterly 
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loft,  that  then  new  fire,  of  equal  virtue,  may  be 
obtained,  not  by  any  common  method,  but  rub- 
bing two  pieces  of  wood  together  till  they  burn. 

Upon  what  foundation  this  ftory  ftands  we  fliall 
not  be  at  pains  to  enquire ;  but  fo  much  is  certain, 
that  it  has  gained  fufficient  credit  to  have  put  the 
farmers  adually  into  a  hurry  of  communicating 
flame  and  fmoke,  from  one  houfe  to  another,  over 
the  whole  country.  . 
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